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CHAPTER XIV 


TwENTy youR hours before the war m Scotland was 
brought to a close by the discomfiture |. =e 
of the Celtic army at Dunkeld, the Par- Boglih Par 
hament broke" up, at Westminster The 

Kouses had sate ever since January without a recess, 
The Commons, who were cooped up’in a narrow 
space, had suffered severély from heat and discom- 
fort, and the health of many members had given 
way The fruit however had not been proportioned 
to the toil The last three*monthe of the session had 
been almost exftirely wasted in disputes, which have 
left no trace m the+Statute Beok. The progress 
of salutary laws had been impeded, sometimes by 
bickerings between the, Whigs and “the Tones, and 
sometimes by bickefings between the Lords and the 
Commons. 

The Revglution had scarcely been accomplished, 
when it appeared that the supporters of the Exclusion. 
"Bill had not fergotten what they had.suffered durmg 
the ascendency of their enemies, and were bent on 
obtaining both reparation and revenge fiven before 
the throne was filfedgthe Lords appointed a commit- 
tee to examine into the truth of the fnghtful stones 
Which had been ere concerning the death oi 

VOL. V 
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Essex. The Committee, which consi ted of zealous 
Whigs, continued its enquiries till all reasonable men 
were convinced that he had fallen by his own hand, 
and till his wife, his brother, and his most imtimate 
friends were desirous that the investigation should 
be carried no further* Atonement was made, with- 
out any opposition on the part of the Tories, to the 
memory and the famihes of some victums, who werg, 
themselves beyond the reach of human power Soon 
cheettnaer 21er the Convention had been turned into 
ofRumelre 8 Parhament, a bill for reversing the at- 

tainder of Lord Russell was presented to 
the Peers, was speedily passed by them, was sent 
down to the Lower House, and was welcomed there 
with no cemmon signs of emotion Many of the 
members had sate in that very chamber with Russell. 
He had long exercised there an infl .uce resembling 
the influence which, within the memory of this gen>- 
ration, belonzed to the upright and benevolent Al- 
thorpe , an influence derived, not from superior skill 
in debate or mm declamation, but from spotless m- 
tegrity, from plain good sensv, and from that frank- 
ness, that simplicjty, thet good nature, which are 
singularly graceful and wmning ir a man raised by 
birth and fortune, Ligh above his fellows. By the 
Whigs Russell had been honoured as a chief, and 
his political adversaries had admitted that, when he 
was not misled by associates l2ss resnectable and 
more artful than himself he was as honest and kind- 
hearted a gentleman as any in England. The manly 
fumness and Chnistian meekness with which he had 
met death, the desolation of his noble house, the 
misery of the bereaved father, the blighted prospects 


L 
* See the Lords Journals of 169C ani the London Gazettes 
Feb 5 1688 and of many sub- of July 31 and August 4 and 
sequent days, Braddon’s pam 7 1690, in winch Lady Essex 
hlet, entatled the Harl of Essex’s and Burnet publicly contradicted 
femory and Hcaour Vindicated Braddon, 
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of the orpham children*, above all, the enion of wo- 
manly tenderness and angelic patience gn her who 
had been dearest to the brave sufferer, whu had sate, 
ee the pen in her, hand, by his yde at the bar, who 
ae heered the gloom of his cell,and who, on his 
ay, had shared with him the memoruls of thc 
pe sacrifice, hed softened the hearts of many who 
were little uf the habit of pitying an opponent That 
Russell had many good qualities, that he had meant 
well, that he had been hardly used, was now admitted ° 
even by courtly lawyers who bad assisted 1n shedding 
his blood, and by courtly divines who had done their 
worst to blacken his reputation ° When, therefore, 
the parchment which annulled his sentence was laid 
on the table of that assembly in which, eight yeags be- 
fore, his face and his voice had been so well known, 
the excitement *vas great -Qne old Whig member 
tried to speak, but was overcome by his feelmgs “I 
cannot,” he faltered out, “ name my Lord Russell with- 
out disorder lt is enough tg name him _ I am not 
able to say more” Many eyes were directed towards 
that part of the house Where Finch sate The highly 
honourable manner in whici he had quitted’a lucrative 
office, as soon a8 he had found that he could not keep 
it witheut supporting he dispensimg power, and the 
conspicuous part which he had %orne in the defence 
of the Bishops, had gone.much to atone for his faults 
Yet, on this day, if; could not be forgotten that he 
had strenuously exerted himaself, as counsel for the 


Whether the attdinder of opinions 1s signed by Pemberton 
Lord Russell woul, if unreversed, who had pé#esided at the tnal 
have prevented his son from suc This circumstance seems to prove 
ceeding to the earldom of Bed _ that the “amily did not impute to 
ford, 18 a difficult questyyn _ The’ him Any injustice or cruelty , 
old Earl collected the opfhions and in truth he had behaved as 
of the greatest lawyers of the well as aky judge, before the Re 
age, which may still be seen volution, ever behaved on a si 
among the archives at Woburn. mularoccasion. 

It 1s remarkable that on? of these 
B 2 
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Crown, to ohtain that judgment whichewas now to be 
solemnly revoked. He rose, and attempted to de- 
fend his conduct but neither his legal acuteness, nor 
that fluent and sonorous elocution which was in his 
family a hereditary gift, and of which none ef his 
family hag a larger share than himself, availed him 
on this occasion The House was yw no humour to 
hear him, and repeatedly interrupted him by cries of 
‘“ Order” He had been treated, he was told, with 
great indulgence No accusation had been brought 
against him Why then should he, under pretence 
of vindicating himself, attempt to throw dishonour- 
able imputations on an illustrious name, and to apo- 
logise for a judicial murder? He was forced to st 
down, afte- declaring that he meant only to clear 
himself from the charge of having exceeded the 
hmuts of bas professional duty, the. he disclaimed 
all intention of attacking the memory of Lord Russe'l, 
and that he snould sincerely rejoice at the reversing 
of the attamder Before the House rose the bill was 
read a second time, and would have been instantly 
read a third time and passed, had not some additions 
and omissions been proposed, which would, 1t was 
thought, make the reparation mcre vomplete. The 
amendments were, prepared with great expedition 

the Lords agreed to them, and the King gladly gave 
his assenj.* 

This bill was soon followed vy three other bill; 
Other att inders WhICh annulled three wicked and infamous 
ey Judgments, the judgment against Sidney 
" the Judgment against Cornish, and the judgment 
against Alice Iysle f 

Some hving' Whigs obtamed without difficulty re- 


* Grey’s Debates, March 168§ therfore are printed in the 
t The Acts which reyersed the Statute Book but the Acts will 
attainders of Russell, Sudney, be found m Howell’s Collection 

, Cornmsh, and, Alice Lisle were of State Trials. 
private Acts. Only the titles 
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dress for injuries ¥ hich they had suffered cose of samuel 
in the late reign. The sentence of Samuél 7""™ 

Johnson was taken into consideration by the House 
of Commons. It was resolved that the scourging 
which he had uncergone was cruel, and that his 
degradation was of no legal effect.’ The latter pro- 
position admitted of no dispute for he ‘had been 
degraded by, the’ prelates who had been appointed to 
govern the diocese of London durmg Compton’s sus- 
pension Compton had been suspended by a decree 
of the High Commission, and the decrees of the’ 
High Commission were universally acknowledged to 
be nullities Johnson had therefore been stripped of 
his robe by persons who had no jurisdiction over him 
The Commons requested the King to compensate the 
sufferer by some ecclesiastical preferment!* Waliam 
however, found that he could not,without great in 
onvenience, grantsthis request. For J ohhson, though 
brave, honest, and relgious, had always been rash 
mutinous, and quarrelsome, and, smce he had en- 
dured for his* opmions a martyrdom more terrible 
than death, the infirmjties of his temper and under- 
standing had increased to such a degree that he was 
as offensive ta Low Churchmen 4s to High Church- 
men Like too many other men, who are not to be 
turned from the path’ of nght by pleasure, by lucre 
or by danger, he mistook the impfiJses of his pnde 
and resentment for the’ monitions of conscence, and 
deceived himself into a belief that, in treatmg friends 
and foes with indiscriminate insolence and azperity, 
he was mertly showing his Christian faithfulness and 
courage. Burnet; by exhorting him to patience and 
forgivenees of injuries, made him 4 mortal enemy 
“Tell His Lordship,” said the inflexible priest, “ to 
mind his own husiness,’ and ¢o let me look after 


Commons’ Journals, June 24. 1689 
B 3 
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mine ”* It soon began to be whispered that Johnson 
was mad He accused Burnet of being“the author of 
the report, end avénged himself by writing lbels so 
violent that they strongly confirmed the umputation 
which they were meant to refute , The King thought 
it better to give out of his own revenue a liberal com- 
pensation «for the wrongs which the Commons had 
brought to his notice than to place & eccentric and 
imitable man in a situation of dignity and public 
trust. Johnson was gratified with a present of a 
chowsand pounds, and a pension of three hundred a 
year for two lives. Hasson was also provided for in 
the public service f 

While the Commons were considering the case of 
¢ase of Devon VObnson, the Lords were scrutimising with 
is stverity the proceedings which had, in the 
late reign, been instituted against one of their own 
order, the Earl of Devonshire The Judges who had 
p'ssed sentence on him were, strictly mterrogated , 
and a resolution was passed declaring that in his case 
the privileges of the peerage had been :mfringed, and 
that the Court of King’s Bench, m punishing a hasty 
blow by a fine of thirty thousand pounds, had violated 
common justice and‘the Great Charter t 

In the cases which have been mentioned, all parties 

seem to huve agreed in thmkifg that some 

public reparation was due But the fiercest 
passions both of Whigs and ‘Tones were soon roused 
by the noisy claims of a wretch: whose' sufferings, 
great aa. they might seem, had been tnflmg when 
ee with his crimes Oates had oome back 
like a ghost from the place qf punishment, to haunt 


Case of Oates. 


* Johnson tells this story him- verend Samuel Johnson, prefixed 
self in his strangé pamphlet en-, tothe foho edition of his works, 
titled, Notes upon the Phenx 1710 °° 
Fdition of the Pastoral Jetter, |} Lords’ Journals, May 15 
1694 1689 
¢t Some Memowale of the Re- 
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the spots which had been polluted by us guilt. The 
three years and a half which folloged kis scourging 
he had passed in one of the cells of Newgate, except 
when on certain days, the anniversaries of his per- 
juries, he ,had beeri brought forth and set on the 
pilloty He was still, however, revarded by many 
fanatics as a yr, and it was said that they were 
able so far to corrupt his keepers that, in spite of 
positive orders from the government, his sufferings 
were mitigated by many mdulgences. While of- 
fenders, who, compared with him, were mnocent, 
grew lean on the prison allowance, his cheer was 
mended by turkeys and chines, qapons and sucking 
pigs, venison pasties and hampers of claret, the offer- 
ings of zealous Protestants.* When James had fled 
from Whitehall, and when London was in confdsion, 
it was moved, the Council] of Lords which had pro- 
visionally assumed*the direction of affairs, that Oates 
should be set at hberty> The motion was rejected f 

but the gaolers, not knovang whom to obey in that 
time of anarchy, and desiring to conciliate a man who 
had once been, and might perhaps again be, a terrible 
enemy, allowed their prisoper to g° freely,about the 
town { His uveven legs and lus hideous face, made 
more hideous by the shearing .which his ears had 
undergone, Were now again seen every day in West- 
minster Hall and the Coyrt of Requests.§ He fast- 
ened himself on his old patrons, and, m that drawl 


' Norths Examen, 224 ‘Come listen ye Whigs, to ‘my pitiful 
Norths evidence 1s confirmed an you that have ears, when the Doctof 
by several contemporaty squib has none 
1m prose and verse’ See also the 


eutwy Bporodolyou 1697 

{| Halifax MS im the British 
Museum ‘ 

t Epistle Dedicatory to Gates s 
elxwy Baru} 

: Ina ballad of the time are the 
following lines 


These limes “anust have been in 
Mason 5 head when he wrote the 
equplet — . 
Witness, ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scots, 
Shehbeares ; 
Hark to my call: for some of you have 
Calas 
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which he affected as a mark of gentility, gave them 
the history of his wrongs and of his hopes, It was 
impossible, he said, that now, when the good cause 
was triumphant, the discoverer ’of the plot coi ld be 
overlooked. ‘ Charles gave me nine hundred pounds 
a year Sure Wilham will give me more.”* ” 

In a few weeks he brought his sentence before the 
House of Lords by a writ of error This 1s a species 
of appeal which raises no question of fact The 
Lords, while sitting judicially on the wnt of error, 
were not competent to examine whether the verdict 
which pronounced Oates guilty was or was not ac- 
cording to the evidence All that they had to con- 
sider was whether, the verdict being supposed to be 
according te the evidence, the judgment was legal 
But 1t would have, been difficult even for a tribunal 
composed of veteran magistrates, g-d was almost 
impossible for an assembly of noblemen who were all 
strongly biassed on one side‘ or on the other, and 
among whom there was «i that time not a single 
person whose mind had been disciplinéd by the study 
of jurisprudence, to look steacily at the mere pomt 
of law, abstracted from the special circumstances of 
the case In the view of one party, a party which 
even among the Wuig peers was probably » small 
minority, the appellant was a man who had rendered 
inestimable services to the cause of liberty and re- 
ltgion, and who had been requited by long confine- 
ment, by degrading exposure, and by torture not to 
be thought of without a shudder The majority of 
‘the House more justly regarded him as the falsest, 
the most malignant, and the most impudent bemg 
that had ever disgraced the human form ‘The sight 
of that brazen forehead, the accents of that lying 


4 
* North’s Examen, 294 254 Oates addressed to the Commons, 
North says “six hondreda year” July 25 1689 See the Jour- 
But I have taken the larger sum nals, 
from the impudent petition Which 
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tongue, depmved them of all mastery over them- 
selves. Many of them doubtless remembered with 
shame and remorse that they had beert his dupes, 
and that, on the very last occasion on which he had 
stoed before them, he had by perjury induced them 
to Shed the blood of one of their own, illustrious 
order It wasanot to be expected that a crowd of 
gentlemen ‘under the influence of feelings lke these 
would act with the cold impartiality of a court of 
justice Before they came to any decision on the 
legal question which Titus had brought before them, 
they picked a succession of quarrels with him. He 
had published a paper magnifyimg his merits and his 
sufferings The Lords found out some pretence for 
calling this publication a breach of privilege, and 
sent him to the Marshalsea. He petitioned to be 
released btu an objection. was raised to his petition 
He had described himself as a Doctor of Divinity , 
and their lordships refused to acknowledge him as 
such He was brought 10 their bar, and asked where 
he had graduated He answered, “ At the umversity 
of Salamanca.” This was no new instance of his 
mendacity and effrontewy Hjs Salamanca degree 
had been, during many yearg, a favourite theme of 
all the Tory satiriste from Dryden downwards, and 
even on the Continent the Salamanca Doctor was a 
nickname m ordimary:use* Theé Lords, m their 
hatred of Oates, so far forgot their own dignity as to 
treat this ridiculous matter seriously ser? abear 
him to efface from his petition the words “ Doctor of 
Divinity ” He replied that he could not in conscierfce 
do it, and de was accérdingly sept back to gaol.t 
These prelimmary proceedings mdicated, not ob- 
scurely, what the fate of the wrt of exror would be 
The counsel for*Ostes had been heard. No counsel 


* Van Citters, in hs de t fords’ Journals, May 30 
spatches to the States General. 1689 
uscs this nickname quite gravely 
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appeared agaipst him The Judges were required to 
give their opynions.« Nine of them were in attend- 
ance, and among the nine were the Chiefs of the 
three Courts of Common Law The unanimous 
answer of these grave, learned, and upnght mggi- 
strates was that the Court of King’s Bench was nou 
competent fo degrade a priest from hy sacred office, 
or to passa sentence of perpetual imprisonment, 
and that therefore the judgment agaist Oates was 
contrary to law, and ought to be reversed The 
J.ords should undoubtedly have considered them- 
selves as bound by this opmion That they knew 
Oates to be the woxsst of men was nothing to the 
purpose To them, sitting as a court of justice, he 
ought to have been merely a John of Styles, or a 
John of Nokes. But their indignation was violently 
excited Their habits were not those stuch fit men 
for the discharge of judicial duties. The debate 
turned almost wntirely on matters to which no allu- 
sion ought to have been made Not a single peer 
ventured to affirm that the yidgment was legal but 
much was said about the odious eharacter of the ap- 
pellant, about the mpudent«accusation which he had 
brought agaist Catharine of Braganza, and about 
the evil consequences, which might follow if so bad a 
man were capable, of bemg a witness “There 1s 
only one way,” said the Lord President, “in which I 
can consent to reverse the fellows sentence. He has 
been whipped from Aldgate to Tyburn He ought to 
he whipped from Tyburn back to Aldgate” The 
question was put. Twenty three peers ‘voted for 
reversing the judgment, thirtY five for affirmmg it * 
This decision produced a great sensation, and not 
without reasog A question was now raised which 
might justly excite the anxety oft every man in the 


f Lords’ Jourgals, rf $1 2, North’s Examen, 234. , Lat- 
1689, Commons Journals, Aug , trell’s Diary, 
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kingdom. That question was whether the highest 
tribunal, the tmburfal on which, in the last resort, 
depended the most precious interests of’ every Eng- 
lish gubject, was at. liberty to decide judicial ques- 
tions on other than.judicial grounds, and to withhold 
from a suitor what was admitted to*be his legal nght, 
on account of the depravity of his moral‘ character 
That the suprerhe Court of Appeal ought not to be 
suffered to exercise arbitrary power, under the forms 
of ordinary justice, was strongly felt by the ablest. 
men in the House of Commons, and by none niore 
strongly than by Somers With him, and with those 
who reasoned like him, were, on this occasion, allied 
all the weak and hotheaded zealots who still regarded 
Oates as a public benefactor, and who imagined that 
to question the existence of the Popish plot was to 
question the truth of the Protestant religion On 
the very morning ofter the decision of tue Peers had 
been pronounced, keen reflections were thrown, in 
the House of Commons, on the justice of their Jord- 
ships Three days later, the subject was brought 
forward by a Whig Prvy Counciflor, Sir Robert 
Howard, member for Castle Risng He was one of 
the Berkshire branch of his noUle family, a branch 
which enjoyed, in that age, the unenviable distinction 
of being wonderfully fertile of nad rhymers The 
poetry of the Berkshire Howards was,the jest of three 
generations of satirists The mirth began with the 
first represehtation-of the Rehearsal, and continued 
down to the last edition of*the Dunciad* Dut Sir 


* Sir Robert was the ongmal Pope’s highborn Howard was 
hero of the Rehearsal, and was Edward Hoard the author of 
called Bilboa. In the remodel the British Princes Dorset n- 
led Dunciad, Pope mserted the diculed / dward sfoward s poetry 
lanes —  * in ashort satire in which thoupht 
“And highborn Howard, more majestic and ida ha packed as close as 
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Robert, in spite of his bad verses, and of some foibles 
and vanities, which had caused him to be brought 
on the stage under the name of Sir Positive Atall, 
had im parliament the weight which a stanch party 
man, of ample fortune, of ulustricus name, of ready 
utterance, and of resolute spirit, can scarcely fai? to 
possess.* When he rose to call the attention of the 
Commons to the case of Oates, some Tones, ani- 
mated by the same passions which had prevailed in 
the other House, received him with loud hisses. In 
spite of this most unparlamentary msult, he per- 
severed , and 1t soon appeared that the majority was 
with him Some orators extolled the patriotism and 
courage of Oates others dwelt much on a prevailing 
rumour, that the solicitors who were employed against 
him on behalf of the Crown had distributed large sums 
of money among the jurymen These were topics on 
which there was much difference vf opmion But 
that the senteace was legal was a proposition which 
admitted of no dispute The most eminent lawyers 
in the House of Commons declared that, on this pomt, 
they entirely concurred in the ppimion given by the 
Judges in the House of Lords. Those who had hissed 
when the subject was sntroduced were s0 effectually 
cowed that they did not venture to demand a, divi- 
sion, and a bill annulling the sentence was brought 
1D, without any opposition f 

The Lords were in an embatrassgyng situation To 
retract was not pleasant. To enyage im a contest 
with the Lower House, on a question on which that 
House was clearly m the mght, and was backed at 
once by the opinions of the sages or the law, and by 
the passions of the populace, might be dangerous. It 
was thought expedient to take a middle course An 


* Key to the Rehearsal, Shad t Grey’s “Debates and Com. 
well’s Sullen Lovers, Pepys, mons Journals, June 4 and 11 
May 5 8 1668, Evelyn, Feb 16 1689 
1684, 
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address was presented to the King, requesting him to 
pardon Oates.* But this concession only made bad 
worse Tutus had, like every other huraan being, a 
rigkt to justice but he was not a proper object of 
mercy If the judgment against him was illegal, it 
ought to have been reversed If 1t was legal, there 
was no ground for remitting any portion of 1t The 
Commons, very properly, persisted, passed their bill, 
and sent it up tothe Peers. Of this bill the only 
objectionable part was the preamble, which asserted, 
not only that the judgment was illegal, a proposi- 
tion which appeared on the face of the record to be 
true, but also that the verdict was corrupt, a propo- 
sition which, whether true or false, was certainly not 
proved 

The Lords were 1n a great strait They krrew that 
they were ir the wrong Yet they were determined 
not to proclaim, in their legislative capacity, that they 
had, 1n their judicial capacity, been gualty of injustice 
They again tried a middle course The preamble was 
softened down a clause was added which provided 
that Oates should ctill remain incapable of being a 
witness, and the bill thus altered was. returned to 
the Commons. 

The Commons were not setisfied They rejected 
the amendments, and demanded a free conference 
Two eminent Tories, Rochester and Nottingham, took 
their seats in the Painted Chamber as managers for 
the Lords, With them was jomed Burnet, whose 
well known hatred of Popery was likely to give weight 
to what he might say on such an occasion Somers 
was the chief orator on the other side, and to his 
pen we owe a singularly lucid and interesting abs- 
tract of the debate 

The Lords fvankly own.d that the judgment of the 
Court of King’s Bench could not be defended They 


* Lords’ Journals, June 6 168y¥ 
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knew it to be ulegal, and had known it to be so even 
when they affirmed it But they had acted for the 
best. They accused Oates of bringing an impudently 
false accusation against Queen Catharine they men- 
tioned other instances of his villany, and they as'ed 
whether such a man ought still to be capable of giving 
testimony in a court of justice The only excuse 
which, mn their opmion, could be made for him was, 
that he was insane, and 1n truth, the incredible inso- 
lence and absurdity of his behaviour when he was 
last before them seemed to warrant the belief that 
his brain had been turned, and that he was not to 
be trusted with the l.ves of other men The Lords 
could not therefore degrade themselves by expressly 
rescinding what they had done, nor could they con- 
sent to pronounce the verdict corrupt on no better 
evidence than common report . 

The reply was complete and triumphant “Oates 
1s now the smutlest part of thé question He has, 
Your Lordships say, falsely accused the Queen Dow- 
ager and other mnocent persons. Be it so Ths 
bill gives him no indemnity We are quite willing 
that, 1f he 1s: guilty, he shal! be punished But for 
him, and for all Englishmen, we demend*that punish 
ment shal] be 1egulated by law, and not by the ar- 
hitrary discretion of any tribunal We demand that, 
when a writ of ertor 1s befor: Your Lordships, you 
shall give judgment on it according to the known 
customs and statutes of the realm We deny that 
you have any right, on such an occasion, to,tahe into 
coftsideration the moral character of a plamtiff or the 
political effect of a decision “It 1s acknovledged by 
yourselves that you. have, merely because you thought 
il] of this man affirmed a judgment which you knew 
to be legal Agaimst this assun.ption of arbitrary 
power the Commons protest, and they hope that you 

1 now redeem what you must feel to be an error 
Your Lordships intimate 1 susmcior that Oates 1s 
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mad That a man is mad may be a very good reason 
for not punishing him at all But how it can be a 
reason for inflicting on him a punishment whicn 
would be illegal even if he were sane, the Commons 
do not comprehend, Your Lordships think that you 
shuuld not be justified im calling a verdict corrupt 
which has not been legally proved to be so Suffer 
us toremind yuu that you have two distinct functions 
to perform. You are judges, and you are legislators 
When you judge, your duty is strictly to follow the 
law When you legislate, you may properly take 
facts from common fame Youinvert thisrule You 
are lax in the wrong placc, and scrupulous in the 
wrong place As judges, you break through the law 
for the sake of a supposed convenience As legis- 
lators, you will not admit any fact without such tech- 
nical proof as it is rarely possibie for legislators to 
cbtain ”* 

This reasonmg was not and could not be answered 
The Commons were evidently flushed with their vic- 
tory in the ~rgument, and proud of the appearance 
which Somers had made in the Pamted Chamber 
They particularly charged him to see that the report 
which he had, made of the conference was accurately 
entered in the Journals. The Lords very wisely abs- 
tained from insertmy in their records an account of 
a debate in which they had been se signally discom- 
hted But, though conscious of ther fault and 
ashamed of 1t, they: could not be brought to do pubhe 
penance by owning, in the preamble of the Act, that 
they had been guilty of injustice The minority wa.., 
however, strong The rerolution to adhere was carried 
by only tweive votes of which tel were proxies t 


* Commons’ Journals. Aug ft Loids Journals, July 30 
2 1689, Dutch Ambassadors 1689, Lutticlls Diary , Clarcu 
Extraordinary to the States Ge  don’s ‘Diary, July 3) 1689 
neral, ae 
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Twenty one Peers protested. The bill dropped 
Two Masters 1 in Chancery were sent to announce to 
the Commons the final resolution of the Peers. The 
Commons thought this proceeding unjustifiable m 
substance and uncourteousin form They determined 
to remonstrate, and Somers drew up an excelfent 
manifesto, in which the vile name of Oates was 
scarcely mentioned, and in which the Upper House 
was with great earnestness and gravity exhorted to 
treat judicial questions judicially, and not, under 
pretence of admimistennng law, to make law * The 
wretched man, who had now a second time thrown 
the political world into confusion, received a pardon, 
and was set at hberty His friends in the Lower 
House moved an address to the Throne, requesting 
that a pension sufficient for his support might be 
granted tohim{ He was consequently allowed about 
three hundred a year, a sum whick he thought un- 
worthy of his acceptance, and vyhich he took with the 
savage snarl of disappornted greediness. 

From the dispute abcut Oates sprang another dis- 
pute, which might ,have produced very 
serious consequences The instrument 
which had declarea Wiliam and Mary King and 
Queen was a revolutigniry mstrumeht. It had been 
drawn up by an assembly unknown to the ordinary 
law, and had neyer rccived the royal sanction It 
was evidently desirable that this great contract be- 
tween the governors and the governeds this tatle- 
deed by which the King held his throne and the 
people their ]:berties should be put mts a strictly 
regular form The Dc claration of Rights was there- 
fore turned mtg a Bill of Rights, arfd the Bull of 
Rights speedily passed’ the Commons but in the 
Lords difficulties arose 


Bill of Rights. 


* Soc the Commons’ Jour: is t Commonc’ Journals, Aug, 
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The Declaretion had settled the crovm, first on 
William and Mary jointly, then on the surwvor of the 
two, then on Mary’s posterity, then on Anne and her 
posterny, and, lastly, on the posterity of Wiliam by 
any other wife than Mary The Bill had been drawn 
in éxact conformity with the Declaration Who was 
to succeed 1f Mar , Anne, and William should all die 

« without posterity, was left im uncertamty Yet the 
event for which no provision was made was far from 
improbable Indeed 1t really came to pass William 
had never had a child Annc had repeatedly been 
a mother, but had no child livmg It would not be 
very strange 1f, i a few months, disease, war, or 
treason should remove all those who stood im the 
entail In what state would the country then be left? 
To whom would allegiance be due? The bill indeed 
contained a clause which excluded Papists from the 
throne But would such a clause supply the place 

_ of aclause designating thé successor by nane? What 
if the next hew should be*’a prince of the House of 
Savoy not three months old? It would be absurd to 
call such in infant a Papist Was he then to be pro- 
claimed King? Or was the crown to be m abcyance 
till he came to dn ege at which hc might be capable 
of choos ng a rehgion? Might not the most honest 
and the most intellhgent men be in doubt whether 
they ought to regard him-ss their Sovereign? And 
to whom could they ‘ook for a solution of this doubt * 
Parliament there would be none for the Parhament 
would c\pire with the prince who had convoked it 
There would be mere anarchy, anarchy which might 
end in the destruction of the monarchy, or m the 
destruction of public hberty For these weighty 
reasons, Burnet, at William’s suggestion, proposed 11 
the House of Lords that the crown should, failing 
heirs of His Majesty’s body, be e1tailed on an un- 
doubted Protestant, Sophia, Duchess of Brunswick 
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Lunenburg, granddaughter of James :the First, and 
daughter cf Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

The Lords unanimously assented to this amend- 
ment but the Commons unanimously rejected it. 
The cause of the rejection no contemporary writer 
has satisfactorily explamed One Whig historan 
talks of the machinations of the republicans, another 
of the machinations of the Jacobites But 1t 1s quite 
certain that four fifths of the representatives of the 
people were neither Jacobites nor republicans Yet 
not a single voice was raised in the Lower House in 
favour of the clause which in the Upper House had 
been carried by ecclamation* The most probable 
explanation seems to be that the gross injustice which 
had been committed in the case of Oates had irmtated 
the Commons to such a degree that they were glad 
of an opportunity to quarrel with the Peers A con- 
ference was held Neither assembly would give way 
While the d.spute was hottust, an event took place 
which, 1t might have becn thought, would have re- 
stored harmony Aune gave birth 10 a son The 
child was baptised at Hampton Court with great 
pomp, and with many signs of public joy William 
was one of the sponsors The otherwas the accom- 
plished Dorset, whose roof had given shelter to the 
Princess in her distress The King bestowed his 
own name on his godson, and announced to the 
splendid circle assembled 10und the font that the 
little Wilham was henceforth to be called Duke of 
Gloucester f The buth of this child had greatly 


* Oldmiaon accnses the Jaco it But we learn from the Jour- 


bites, Burnet the republicans. 
Though Burnet took a promi 
nent part in the discussiva of this 
question, his account of what 
passed 1s grossly inaccnrate He 
says that the clause was warmly 
depatel in the Commons, and 
that Hampdcn spoke strongly for 
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diminished the nmsk ggaimst which the, Lords had 
thought 1t necessary to guard They might there- 
fore have retracted with a good grace But their 
pride had been wounded by the severity with which 
es decision on Oates’s wnt of error had been cen- 
ured in the Pamted Chamber They had been 

plainly told acrogs the table that they were unjust 
, Judges, and the imputation was not the less uri- 
"tating because they were conscious that it was de- 
served They refused to make any concession, and 
the Bill of Rights was suffered to drop * 

But the most exciting question of this long and 
gto1my session was, what punishment should 
be inflicted on those men who had, during eu th 
the interval between the dissolution of the,“ 
Oxford Parliament and the Revolution, been the ad- 
visers or the tools of Charles and James It was 
happy for England that, at this crisis, a prince who 
belonged to neither of her factions, who ‘oved neither, 
who hated neither, aud w'so, for the accomplishment 
of a great design, wished to mike use of both, was 
the moderator between them 

The two parties were now in a position closely 
resembling that-in,which they bud been twenty eight 
years before The party indeed which had then beey 
undermost was now uppermost but the analogy be 
tween the situations is one of the mdst perfect that 
can be found in history Both the Restoration wud 
the Revolution were accomplished hy coalitions. At 
the Restoration, those politicians who were pecuharly 
zealous for linerty assisted to reestablish monarchy at 
the Revolution, those polnicians who were peculiarly 
zealous for monarchy assisted to vindicate liberty 
The Cavalier would, at the formereconyurcture, have 
been able to effect rothing without the help of Puri- 
tans who had fought for the Covenant, nor would 


* The history of this Bill may two Houses, and 18 Grey’s De- 
be traced in the Jownals of thc bat-s, 
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the Whig, et the latter conjuncture, have offered a 
successful resistance to arbitrary power, had he not 
been backed by men who had a very short time be- 
fore condemned resistance to arbitrary power as a 
deadly sin Conspicuous among those by whom, 1n 
1660, the royal family was brought back, were Ho)lis, 
who had, 1n the days of the tyranny of Charles the 
Fust, held down the Speaker in the chair by main 
force, while Black Rod knocked for admission 1m vain , 
Ingoldsby, whose name was subscribed to the memo- 
rable death warrant, and Prynne, whose ears Laud 
had cut off, and who, in return, had borne the chief 
part in cutting off Laud’s head Among the seven 
who, in 1688, signed the mvitation to William, were 
Compton, who had long enforced the duty of obeying 
Nero, Danby, who had been impeached for endea- 
vouring to establish military despotism, and Lum- 
ley, whose bloodhounds had tratked Monmouth to 
that last sad hilingplace «mong the fern Both 
in 1660 and in 1688, while the fate of the nation 
still hung in the balance, forgiveness was exchanged 
between the hostile factions On both occisions the 
reconciliation, which had seemed to be cordial in the 
hour of danger, proved false and ho'low in the hour 
of tnumph As soon as Charlcs the Second was at 
Whitehall, the Cavalicr forgot the good service re- 
cently done by the Preshytcrins, and remcmbered 
only their old offences As soon.as ‘William was King, 
too many of the Whigs began to demand vengeance 
for all that they had, 1n the days of the Rye House 
plot, suffered at the ‘hands of the Torfes On both 
occasions the Sov.reign fi und 1t difficult to save the 
vanquished party from the fury of his tnumphant 
supporters, and on both occasions those whom he 
had disappointed of their revenge murmured bitterly 
against the government which had been so weak 
and ungrateful as to protect its foes against ita 
friends, 
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So early as the taventy-fifth of Maych, William 
called the attention of the Commons tg the expe- 
diency of quieting the public mind by afi amnesty 
He expressed his hope that a bill of general pardon 
and oblivipn would*be as speedily as possible pre- 
seated for his sanction, and that no exceptions would 
be made, except, such as were absolutely necessary 
for the vindieation of public justice and for the satety 
of the state The Commons unanimously agreed to 
thank him for this instance of his paternal kindness , 
but they suffered many weeks to pass without taking 
any step towards the accomplishment of his wish 
When at length the subject was resumed, 1t was re- 
sumed in such a manner as plainly showed that the 
majority had no real intention of putting, an end to 
the suspcnse which embittcrcd the lives of all those 
Tories who were conscious that, in their zeal for pre- 
rogative, they had® sometimes ovcrstepped the exact 
line traced by law Twelve categories were framed 
some of which were so extensive as to include tens of 
thousands of delinqucnts,.antl the House resolved 
that, under every onceof these categories, some ex- 
ceptions should be mwe ,Then came the cxamina- 
tion into the cases,of individuals. Numerous culpiits 
and witnesses were summoned to the bar The de- 
bates were long and sharp, and it soon became 
evident that the work was gnterminablt The summer 
ghded away, the autumn was approaching the ses 
sion could not last much longcr, and of the twelve 
distinct mquisitions, which the Commons had re- 
solved to institute, only three had been brought to a- 
close It was necessary t8 let the Ill drop for that 
year * 

Among the many offenders whose yames were 


* Sce Greys debates and the will be fSund in the Journals of 
Commons’ Journals from March the 23rd and 29th of May and» 
to July The twelve «ategoss of the sth of June 
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rest daysot - TEEDtioned in the course of these enquiries, 
saa de gvas one who stood alone and unapproached 
in guilt and infamy, and whom Whigs and Tories 
were equally willing to leave to the extreme mgour 
of the law On, that termble Gay which was suc- 
ceeded by the Irsh Night, the roar of a great city 
disappointed of its revenge had followed Jeffreys to 
the drawbndge of the Tower His impnsonment was 
not strictly legal but he at first accepted with 
and blessings the protection which those dark 
walls, made famous by so many crimes and sorrows, 
afforded him against the fury of the multitude * 
Soon, however, he became sensible that his life was 
still mm imminent perl For a time he flattered 
himself with the hope that a writ of Habeas Corpus 
would berate him from his confinement, and that 
he should be able to steal away to some foreign 
country, and to hide himself with part of his 111 gotten 
wealth from the detestation of mankind but, till the 
government was settled, *here was no Court com- 
petent to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus, and, as 
soon as the government had been settled, the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended t Whether the legal 
guilt of murder could be brought. home to Jeffreys 
may be doubted But he wag morally guilty of so 
many murders that, if there had been no other way of 
reaching his hfe, a retrospective Act of Attaider 
would have been clamorously demanded.by the whole 
nation A disposition to triumph over the fallen has 
never been one of the besetting sins of Englishmen 

but the hatred of which Jeffreys was the object was 
without a parallel in our history, and partook but too 
largely of the: savageness of his own nature The 
people, where he was concerned, were as cruel as 
himself, and exulted uf his mesery as he had been 


* Hahfax MS in the British George Lord Jeffreys Finch’s 
Museum, speech in Grey s Debates, March 
t The Lsfe and Death of 1 168§.* 
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accustomed to exult =the misery of conyicts listen- 
ing to the sentence of death, and of familjes clad in 
mourning The rabble congregated before his de- 
serted mansion in Duke Street, and read on the door, 
with shouts of laughter, the bills which announced 
the sale of his property Even deliéate women, who 
had tears for highwaymen and housebreakers, breathed 
nothing but vengeance agamst him The lampoons 
on him which were hawked about the town were 
distinguished by an atrocitv rare even in those days * 
Hanging would be too mild a death for him a grive 
under the gibbet would be too respectable a resting 
place he ought to be whipped to death at the cart’s 
tail he ought to be tortured lke an Indian he 
ought to be devoured alive The street poets por- 
tioned out all his jomts with canmbal ferocity? and 
computed how many pounds of stedks might be cut 
from his well fattened carcass Nay, the rage of his 
enemies was such that,an language seldom heard in 
England, they proclaimed, their wish that he might 
go to the place of wailing .nd gnashing of teeth, to 
the worm that never gies, to the fire that 1s never 
quenched. They exhorted him to hang himself in 
his garters, and to cut his throat with his razor 
They put up horrible prayers that he might not be 
able to repent, that he might die the same hard- 
hearted, wicked Jeffreyg that he had hved Huis 
spirit, as mean 1n adversity as nsolent and mbhuman 
in prosperity, sank down under the load of public 
abhorrence His constitution, ofiginally bad, and 


* See, among mdny othee covery and Confession made in 
pieces, Jeffreys = Hlegy, the Letter the Time of, ins Sickness in the 
to the Lord Chancellor exposing Tower, Hickeringill s Ceremony- 
to him the sentiment» of the peo- resi a braadside entitled 
ple, the Elegy on Dangerfild, %O Tare show! O rare sight ' 
Dangerfield’s Ghost to Jeffreya, O strange monster! The hike 
the Humble Petition of Widows notin Zurope! Io be seen near 
and fatherless Children m the Tower Hilla few doors beyond 
West, the Lord Chancellor's Dis the Lion’s den ” 
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much impaired by intemperance, was completely 
broken by distress and anxiety He was tormented 
by a cru! internal disease, which the most skil 
ful surgeons of that age were seldom able ,to re- 
heve One solace was left to:him, brandy Even 
when he had catises to try and councils to attend, he 
had seldom gone to bed sober Now, when he had 
nothing to occupy his mind save terrible recollections 
and terrible forebodings, he abandoned himself with- 
out reserve to his favourite vice Many believed 
him to be bent on shortening his life by excess He 
thought 1t better, they said, to go off m a drunken 
fit than to be hacked by Ketch, or torn limb from 
limb by the populace 

Once he was roused from a state of abyect despond- 
ency by an agreeable sensation, speedily followed by 
a mortifying didappomtment A parcel had been 
left for him at the Tower It appeared to be a barrel 
of Colchester oysters, his faveurite dainties He was 
greatly moved for there,are moments when those 
who least deserve affection are pleased to think that 
they inspire it “Thank God,” he exclaimed, “I 
have still some fmnends left” He opened the barrel, 
and from among a heap of shells out tumbled a stout 
halter * 

It does not appear that one of the flatterers or 
buffoons whom he had enriched out of the plunder of 
his victims came to comfort him 1n the day of trouble. 
But he was not left in utter solitude John Tutchin, 
whom he had sentenced to be flogged every fortnight 
for seven years, made his way into the Tower, and 
presented himself before the fallen oppressor Poor 
Jeffreys, humbled to the dust, behaved with abject 
civility, and called for wine. “Iam glad, sir,” he 
said, “to see you” “/nd I am glad,” answered the 
resentful Whig, “ to see Your Lordship in this 
place.” “ I served my master,” said Jeffreys “I was 
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bound in conscience to do so” “ Whgre was your 
conscience,” said Tutchin, “when you ,passed that 
sentence on me at Dorchester?” “It was set down 
in my structions,” answered Jeffreys, fawningly, 
“that [ was to show no mercy to men like you, men 
of parts and courage When I weht back to court I 
was reprimanded for my lemty”* Even Tutchin, 
acrimonious as was his nature, and great as were his 
wrongs, seems to have been a little mollified by the 
pitiable spectacle which he had at first contemplated, 
with vindictive pleasure Ile always demicd* the 
truth of the 1eport that he was the person who sent 
the Colchester barrel to the Tower 
A more benevolent man, John Sharp, the exccllent 
Dean of Norwich, forced himself to visit the prisoner 
It was a painful task but Sharp had been tteated 
by Jeffreys, 1n old times, as kindly as 1t was im the 
pature of Jeffreys to treat anybody, and had once or 
twice been able, by patiently waiting till the storm 
of curses and invectivas had spent itself, and by 
dexterously seizing the montent of good humour, to 
obtain for unhappy families some mitigation of their 
sufferings The prisoner was surprised and pleased 
“What,” he sud, “dare you own me now?” It was 
in vain, however, that the amiable divine tried to 
give salutary pain to that seared conscience Jcffieys, 
instead of acknowledging his guilt, exclaimed vehe- 
mently against the myustice of mankind “ People 
call me a murderer for domg what at the time wis 
applauded by some who ‘are now high 1n public 
favour They call me a drur’ard because I take 
unch to relieve me in my agony” He would not 
admit that, as President of che High»Commission, he 
had done anything that deserved reproach His 
colleagues, he sais, were the real criminals, and now 
they threw all the blame on him He spoke with 


* Tutchin himself gives this narrative in the Bloddy Assizes, 
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peculiar asperity of Sprat, who had undoubtedly been 
the most humane and moderate member of the 
board . 

It soon became clear that the wicked judge was 
fast sinkmg under the weight of>bodily and mental 
suffermg Doctor John Scott, prebendary of Saint 
Paul’s, a clergyman of great sanctity, and author of 
the Christian Life, a treatise once widely renowned, 
was summoned, probably on the recommendatior of 
his intimate friend Sharp, to the bedside of the d ved 
man It was in vain, however, that Scott spoke, as 
Sharp had already spoken, of the hideous butcheries 
of Dorchester and Taunton To the last Jeffreys con- 
tinued to repeat that those who thought him cruel 
did not know what his orders were, that he deserved 
praise instead of blame, and that his clemency had 
drawn on him the extreme displeasure of his master * 

Disease, assisted by strong drink and by misery, 
did 1ts work fast The patient’s stomach rejected all 
nourishment. He dwindled in a few weeks from a 
portly and even corpulent man to a skeleton On 
the eighteenth of April he died, in the forty-first 
year of his age He had been Chief Justice of the 
King’s bench at thirty five, and Lord Chancellor at 
thirty seven In the whole history of the English 
bar there 1s no other instance of so rapid an eleva~ 
tion, or of so terrible a fall. The emaciated corpse 
was laid, with all privacy, next to the corpse of Mon- 
mouth in the chapel of the Tower f 


7 © See the Life of Archbishop 
Sharp by his son What passed 
between Scott and Jcffrevs was 
related by Scott to Sir Joseph 
Jekyl. See Tyndals Enstory ; 
Eachard 11 932 Eachard’s in, 
formant, who 1s not named, but 
who seems to have hdd good 
Ppportunitics of knowing the 
truth, said that Jeffreys dicd, not, 


as the vulgar beheved of drink 
kut ofthe stone. The distinction 1s 
of little mportdnce —_It 18 certain 
that Jeffreys was grossly intem 
perate and his malady was one 
which intemperance notoriously 
tends to aggravate 

¢ Sce a bull and True Account 
of the Death of George Wed 
Jeffreys, heensed on the day of 
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The fall of this , once so great gand so much 
dreaded, the horror with which he was TG ae 
garded by all the respectable members of dissatieted, 
his awn party, the manner in which the" 
least respectable members of that party renounced 
fellowship with him m his distress, and threw on 
him the whole plame of crimes which they had en- 
couraged him to commit, ought to have been a lesson 
to those intemperate friends of liberty who were cla- 
pit uring for a new proscription But 1t was a lesson, 
wich too many of them disregarded The King‘had, 
at the very commencement of his reign, displeased 
them by appomting a few Tones and Tnmmers to 
high offices, and the discontent excited by these ap- 
pointments had been inflamed by his attempt to 
obtain a gencral amnesty for the vanquished He 
was in truth not a man tq be popular with the vin- 
fictive zealots of any faction For among his pecu- 
harities was a certaim ungracious Fumanity which 
rarely conciliated his foes, which often provoked his 
adherents, but 1n which he doggedly persisted, with- 
out troubling himself, either about the thanklessness 


his death The, wretched Le 
Noble was nevcr wéary of rc 
peating that Jcftreys wa» poisoned 
by the usurpcr I will give a 
short passage as a specimen of 
the calumnics of which Williatn 
was the obyjcot Il envoya ’ 
says Pasquin “ce fin ra_out de 
champignons au Chancelier Jef- 
fruys prisongier dans la Your, 
qui les trouva du meme goust, et 
du meme assaponncment que f& 
rent lcs dermers dont Agnrippine 
regala Je bon homme Claudius 
gon «poux, ct que Neron appella 
depuis le viande de Wicux ’ 
Marforio asks: Le Chanceher 
est donc mort dans la lour?’ 
Pasquin answers “Il _ estoit 
trop fidéle a son Roi ]cgitime, ct 


tron, hdbile dans Jes loix du roy- 
uume pour cchapper a |’Usurpa- 
teur qy il ne vouloit pomt recon- 
noistre Guillemot pit som de 
faire publicr que ce malheureux 
prisonnicr estoit attaguc ¢ ane 
ficvre maligne mais, a parler 
franchc ment, 11 vivroit peut estre 
‘encore, Bil navoit rich mange 
que de Ja mam de ses ancieng 
cusimicrs — Le kestin de Gull 
lLmot, 1689 Dangcau (My 7) 
mentions & report that Jcffreys 
had poisoned himself In 1698 
the coipse of Jcéireys was, by the 
toyal permission, removed from 
the chapel of the lowe) and laid 
in the &hurch of St. Mary Alder- 


mary 
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of those whem he had saved from destiuction, or 
about the rage of those whom he had disappointed 
of their revenge Some of the Whigs now spoke of 
him as bitterly as they had ever spoken of either of 
his uncles He was a Stuart afte: all, and was nota 
Stuart for nothing Like the rest of the race, he 
loved arbitrary power In Holland, he had succeeded 
in making himself, under the forms of 2 republican 
polity, scarcely less absolute than the old hereditary 
Counts had been In consequence of a strange com- 
bination of circumstances, his interest had, during a 
short time, coincided with the interest of the English 
people but, though he had been a deliverer by acu- 
dent, he was a despot by nature He had no sym- 
pathy with the just resentments of the Whigs He 
had objects in view which the Whigs would not wil- 
lingly suffer any Sovereign to attum He knew that 
the Tories were the only tools for ms purpose He 
had, therefore, from the moment at which he took 
his seat on the throne, favoured them unduly He 
was now trying to procure an indemnity for those 
very delinquents whom he had, a few months before, 
described in his Declaration as deserving of exem- 
plary punishment. It: November be had told the 
world that the crimes 1n which these men had borne 
a part had made it the duty of subjccts to violate 
their oath of allegiance, of soldiers to desert their 
standards, of children to make war on their parents 
With what consistency then could he recommend 
that such crimes should be covercd by a general obh- 
vion? And was there not too much reason to fear 
that he wished to save the ‘agents of tyranny from 
the tate which they merited, in the hope that, at 
some future time, they might serve hin as unscrupu- 
lously as they had served his fat! erin law? * 


¢ * Among the numerous pieces vented their anger, none 1s more 
in which the malecontent Whigs curious than the poem entitled 
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Of the members of the House of Commons who were 
animated by these fe€lings, the fiercest alld sntemperance 
most audacious was Howe He went sg %?"° 
far on one occasion as to move that an enquiry should 
be instituted into the proceedings of the Parliament 
of 1685, and that some note of infemy should be put 
on all who, mn that Parliament, had voted with the 
Court Thig absurd and mischievous motion was dis- 
countenanced by all the most respectable Whigs, and 
strongly opposed by Birch and Maynard* Howe 
was forced to give way but he was a man whom no’ 
check could abash, and he was encouraged by the 
applause of many hotheaded members of his party, 
who were far from foreseeung that he would, after 
having been the most rancorous and unprincipled of 
Whigs, become, at no distant time, the most rancor- 
ous and unprincipled of Tones » 

This quickwitted, restles8, and malignant politician, 
though himself occupying a lucrative place  atteck on 
in the royal household, declaimed, day after Csermarthen 
day, against the manner in which the great offices of 
state were filled, and his declamations were echoed, 
in tones somewhat less sharp and vehement, by other 
orators Noman, they said, who*had been a minister 
of Charles or of James ought to be a minister of Wil- 
ham The first attack was direcred agaist the Lord 
President Caermarthen Howe moved that an ad- 
dress should be presented to the King, requesting that 
al] persons who had ever been impeached by the Com- 
mons might be dismissed *from His Majesty's coun- 
sels and presence The debate on this motion was 


the Ghost of Charles the Second Tis thou thet art «decreed this point te 
clear 
Charles addresses William thus Which yre have laboured for these four 
“Hail my blest Nephew thom the fates » sis deal 
ordain 


To fill the measure of the Stuarte rei * Grey’s Debate 
That all the ills by our whole race de- seat y © s, June 12 


signed 
In — ae full accomplishment might 
3 
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repeatedly adjourned While the event was doubt- 
ful, William ‘sent Dykvelt to expostulate with Howe. 
Howe was oedurate He was what 1s vulgarly called 
a, disinterested man, that 1 to say, he valued money 
less than the pleasure of venting his spleen and of 
making a sensation ‘Tam doing the King a ser- 
vice,” he said “I am rescuing him from false frends, 
and, as to my place, that shall never be a gag to pre- 
vent me from speaking my mind” The motion was 
made, but completely failed In truth the proponri- 
‘tion that mere accusation, never prosecuted to con- 
viction, ought to be considered as a decisive proof of 
guilt, was shocking to natural justice The faults of 
Caermarthen had doubtless been great , but they had 
been exaggerated by party spirit, had been expiated 
by severe suffering, and had been redeemed by recent 
and eminent services At the time when he raised 
the great county of York in arms against Popery and 
tyranny, he had been assured by some of the most 
eminent Whigs that all old quarrels were forgotten 

Howe indeed maintained that the civilities which 
had passed in the moment of peri signified nothing 

«When a viper is on my hand,” he said, “I am very 
tender of him but as soén as I have him on the 
ground, I set my foot on him and drush him” The 
Lord President, however, was so strongly supported 
that, after a discussion which lasted three days, his 
enemies did not venture té take the sense of the 
House on the motion against bim In the course of 
the debate a grave const tutional question was inci- 
dentally raised This question was whether a pardon 
could be pleaded in bar of a parliamentary impeach- 
ment The Commons resolved, without a division, 
that a pardon could not be so pleaded 


* See Commons’ Journals, and Grey’s Debates, June 1 3 and & 
1689, Life of Wilham, 1704 
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and stubborn resolution His mind was at best of 
too soft a temper‘for such work as he now to 
do, and had been recently made softer by,severe af- 
fliction. He had lost two sons in less than twelve 
months, A letter 19 still extant, i which he at this 
time complained to his honoured friend Lady Russell 
ofthe desolation of his hearth and of the cruel mgra- 
titude of the Whigs. We possess, also, the answer, 
m which she’gently exhorted him to seek for consola- 
tion where she had found it under trials not less 
severe than his,* 

The first attack on him was made in the Upper 
House Some Whig Peers, among whom the way- 
ward and petulant First Lord of the Treasury was 
conspicuous, proposed that the King should be re- 
quested to appa new Speaker Tho frends ot 
Halifax moved and®tarried the previous question t 
About three weekg later his*persecutors brought for- 
veard, in a Committee of the whole House of Com- 
mons, @ resolution which imputed to him no particular 
crime either of omission of of gommussion, but which 
simply declared 1t to be advisable that he should be 
dismissed from the service of the Crown The debate 
was warm Moderate politicians of both parties were 
unwilling to put*a stigma on a man, not indeed 
faultless, but distinguished both by his abilities and 
by his amiable qualities. His accusers saw that they 
could not carry their point, and tried to escape from 
a decision which was certain to be adverse to them, 
by proposing that the Chairman should report pro- 


gress But, their tactics 


* The letterof Halifax to Lady 
Russellis dated on the 23d of July 
1689 about a fortnight after the 
attack on him in the Lords, and 
about a week before tl& astack 
on him m the Commons 

| See the Lords’ Journals of 
July 10 1689, and a letter from 
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were disconcerted by the 


London dated July }}, and trans- 
mitted by ssy to Avaux, 
Don Pedro de Ronquillo men- 
tions thi attack ‘of the Whig 
Lvtds on Halifax in a despatch 
of which J cannot mike out the 
date 
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judicious and spinted conduct of Lord Eland, now 
the Marquéss’s only son “My father has not de- 
served,” sad the young nobleman, “to be thus trfled 
with. If you think him culpable, say so He will 
at once submit to your verdict. Duismission from 
Court has no terrors for him ‘He 1s rawed, by the 
goodness of God, above the necessity of looking’ to 
office for the means of supporting his rank.” The 
Committee divided, and Halifax was dbsolved by a 
majority of fourteen * 
diad the division been postponed a few hours, the 
Preparation aJority would probably have been much 
forscampatgn greater ‘The Commons voted under the 
impression that Londonderry had fallen, 
and that all Ireland was lost. Scarcely had the 
House risen when a courier aggiyed with news that 
the boom on the Foyle had bejm broken He was 
speedily followed by a second, who announced the 
raising of the siege, and by a third who brought tke 
tidings of the battle of Newton Butler Hope and 
exultation succeeded, to °discontent and dismay { 


* This was on Saturday the 
3d of August. As the division 
was in Committee, the numbers 
do not appear in the Journals. 
Clarendon, in his Diaryysays that 
the majority was eleven But 
Narcissus Luttrell, Oldmxon, 
and Tindal agree in putting it at 
fourteen. Most of the little in- 
formation which I have been able 
to find about the debate 1s coh- 
_ tamed in a despatch of Don 

Pedro de Ronquillo “Se re- 
solvio,” he says, “ que el sabado, 
en comity de toda la casa, se 
tratasse del estado de la nacion 
para represent@rle al Key, Em 
pezose por acusar al Marques“de 
Olifax y reconociendo, sus emu 
Jos que no tenian partido bas- 
€ tante, quisier~n remitir para otro 


dif esta mocion pero el Conde 
de Elan, primogen:to del Marques 
de Olifax, miembro de la casa 
les dijo que su padre no era 
hombre para andar peloteando 
con cl, y que se tubiesse culpa 
lo acabasen de castigar, que el no 
havia menester estar en la corte 
para portarse cenforme a su es- 
tado, pues Dios le havia dado 
abundamente para podcrlo hazer, 
con que por pluralidad de voces 
vencio gu partido” I suspect 
that Lord Eland meant to sneer 
at the poverty of some of his 
fathers persecutors, and at the 
greediness of others 

t dh® change of feeling, 1m 
mediately following the debate 
on the motion for removing Ha- 
litax, 18 noticed by Ronquillo. 


{ 
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Ulster was safe, and it was confidently expected that 
Schomberg would Speedily reconquer Leinster, Con- 
naught, and Munster He was now ready’ to set out 
The port of Chester was the place from which he was 
to take his departure The army which he was to 
command *had assembled there, and the Dee was 
crowded with men of war and transports Unfortu- 
nately almost all-those English soldiers who had seen 
war had beén sent to Flanders. The bulk of the 
force destined for Ireland consisted of men just taken 
from the plough and the threshing floor There was, 
however, an excellent brigade of Dutch troops unde 
the command of an expenenced officer, the Count of 
Solmes Four regiments, one of cavalry and three 
of infantry, had been formed out of the French refu- 
gees, many of whom had borne arms with credit. No 
person did more to promote the raising of these regi- 
ments than the Marquess of*Ruvigny He had been 
during many years an eminently faithful and useful 
servant of the French government. So highly was 
his merit appreciated at Versqilles that he had been 
solicited to accept indulgences which scarcely an) 
other heretic could by'any solicitation obtam Had 
he chosen to remain 1n his native country, he and his 
household would ivave been permitted to worship God 
privately according to their own forms. But Ruvigny 
rejected all offers, cast in his lot with his brethren, 
and, at upwards of eighty years of age, quitted Ver- 
sailles, where he might still have becn a favounte, for 
a modest dwelling at Greenvich That dwelling was, 
during the ,last months of his life, the resort of all 
that was most distinguished among his fellow exiles ° 
His abilities, his experience, and his munificent kind- 
ness, made him the undisputed chief of the refugees 
He was at the same time half an Enghshman for 
his sister had been’Countess éf Southampton, and he 
was uncle of Lady Russell He ‘was long past the 
time of action. But his two sons, both men of? 
D2 
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eminent courage, devoted their swords to the service 
of Wilham* The younger son, who bore the name 
of Caillenfot, was appomted colonel of one of the 
Huguenot regiments of foct. The two other regi- 
ments of foot were commanded by La Melloniere 
and Cambon, officers of high reputation ° The regi- 
ment of horse was raised by Schomberg himself, and 
bore his name. Ruvigny hved yusv long enough to 
see these arrangements complete * 
The general to whom the direction of the expe- 
pes dition agamst Ireland was confided had 
wonderfully succeeded m obtammg the 
affection and esteem of the English nation He had 
been made a Duke,a Kmght of the Garter, and 
Master of the Ordnance he was now placed at the 
head of ar army, and yet his elevation excited none 
of that jealousy which showed itself as often as any 
mark of royal favour wds bestowed on Bentinck, on 
Zulestemn, or on Auverquerque Schomberg’s militafy 
skill was universally acknowledged He was regarded 
by all Protestants as a cénfessor who had endured 
everything short of martyrdom for the truth For 
his religion he had resigned & splendid mcome, had 
Jaid down the truncheon of a Marsha] of France, and 
had, at near eighty years of age;-begun the world 
again as a needy soldier of fortune As he ‘had no 
connection with the United Provinces, and had never 
belonged to the httle Court of tne Hague, the pre- 
ference given to him over English captains was justly 
ascribed, not to national or personal partiality, but to 
his virtues and his abilities. His deportment differed 
widely from that of the other foresgners who had just 


* As to Ruvigny, see Samt of the name of Damont. This 
Simon’s Memoirs of .the year narrative, which 1s nm manuscript, 
1697, Burnet, 1. 366 There and which I shall occasionally 
1s some interesting information quott as the Dumont MS, was 
about Ruvigny and «bout the kindly lent to me by Dr Vig- 
Huguenot eae In @ narra noles, Dean of Ossory 
tive written Ly a Erench refugee 
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been ¢reated English peers. They, with many re- 
spectable qualities, were, mn tastes, mannefy, and pre- 
dilections, Dutchmen, and could not catch the tone 
of the society to which they had been transferred 
He was a ‘citizen of the world, had travelled over all 
Europe, had commanded armies on the Meuse, on 
the Ebro, and om the Tagus, had shone in the splen- 
dd circle of Versailles, and had been in high favour 
a. the court of Berlin. He had often been taken by 
French noblemen for a French nobleman He had 
passed some time in England, spoke English remark- 
ably well, accommodated himself easily to English 
manners, and was often seen walking in the park with 
Enghsh companions. In youth his habits had been 
températe, and his temperance had its proper re- 
ward, @ singularly green and vigorous old age At 
fourscore he retamed a sti'ong relish for mnocent 
Tieasures he conversed with great courtesy and 
sprightlimess nothing could be in better taste than 
his equipages and his table, and every cornet of 
cavalry envied the grace and dignity with which the 
veteran appeared n Hyde Park on his charger at the 
head of his regiment * The Hoyse of Commons had, 
with general appvbation, compensated his losses and 
rewarded his services by a grant oc a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Before he set out for Ireland, he re- 
quested permission to express his gratitude for this 
magnificent present. A chair was set for him within 
the bar He took his seat there with the mace at 
his mght hend, rose, and in a few graceful words re- 
turned his thanks and took his leave The Speaker 
replied that the Commons could never forget the 
obligation under which they already lay to His Grace, 
that they saw him with pleagure at the head of an 
English army, that they felt entire confidence in his 


* See the Abrégé de la Vie of Count Dohna, and the note of 
de Frederic Duc de Schomberg Saint Simon on Dangeaus Jour 
by Luzancy, 1690, the Memoirs nal, July 30 1690 
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zeal and abihty, and that, at whatever dists nce he 
might be»he would always be ma peculiar manaer 
an object of their care The precedent set on this 
interesting occasion was followed with the utmost 
minuteness, a bfundred and twenty five years later, 
on an occasion more interesting still Exactly ‘on 
the same spot on which, m July 4689, Schomberg 
had acknowledged the hberalty of the nation, a ch~ 
was set, in July 1814, for a still more ilustnoc: 
wérrior, who came to return thanks for a still more 
splendid mark of public gratitude Few things 11- 
lustrate more strikingly the peculiar characte, of 
the English government and people than the cir- 
cumstance that the House of Commons, a popular 
assembly, should, even in a moment of joyous en- 
thusiasm, have adhered to ancient forms with the 
punctihous accuracy of*a College of Heralds, that 
the sittmg and rising, the covering and the uncovér- 
ing, should have been regulated by exactly the same 
etiquette 1 the nineteenth century asin the seven- 
teenth, and that the same mace which had been 
held at the mght hand of Schomberg should have 
been held in the same position at the mght hani of 
Wellington * ae 
On the twentieth of August the Parhameht, hav- 
Recessofthe Ing been constantly engaged m busimess 
Poshament. during seven months, broke up, by the 
royal command, for a short recess. The same Gazette 
which announced that vhe Houses had ceased to sit 
announced that Schomberg had landed um Ireland f 
During the three weeks which preceded his land- 
Stetecrire 28> the dismay and confusion at Dublin 
land Advice Castle had been extreme Disaster had 
followed disgster so fagt that the mind of 
James, never very firm, had been completely pros- 


* See the Commons’ Journals + Journals of the Lords and 
of July 16 1689, and of July 1 Comma, Aug 20 1689, Lon- 
1814 don Gazette, Aug 22 
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trated. He had learped first that Londonderry had 
been relieved, then that one of his armies had been 
beaten by the Enniskilleners, then that another of 
his armies was retreating, or rather flying, from 
Uleter, reduced in numbers and broken in spit, 
then that Shgo, the key of Connaught, had been 
abandoned to the Englshry He had found it 1m- 
posible to subdue the colonists, even when they were 
left almost unaided He might therefore well doubt 
whether 1t would be possible for him to contend 
aginst them when they were backed by an English 
srmy, under the command of the greatest general 
living The unhappy prince seemed, durmg some 
days, to be sunk in despondency On Avaux the 
dai ger produced a very different effect. Now, he 
thought, was the time to turn the war between the 
English and the Imsh into a war of extirpation, and 
*> make 1t 1mposstble that the two nations could ever 
be united under one government With this view, 
ne coolly submitted to the King a proposition of al- 
most naecredible atrocity There must be a Saint 
Bartholomew A pretext would easily be found No 
doubt, when Schomberg was known to be in Ireland, 
there would be gome excitement m those southern 
towns of which the population was chiefly English 
Any disturbance, wherever 1t might take place, would 
furnish an excuse for a general massacre of the Pro- 
testants of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught* As 
the King did not at first express any horror at this 
suggestion f, the Envoy, a few days later, returned to 
the subject, and pressed His Majesty to give the ne- 


* « Jestois davis qu’, aprés f “Le Roy d’Angleterre m 
que la descente scroit faite 61 on avoit ccaute assez paisiblement 
epprenoit que des Protestans se la premuicre fois que je luy avois 
fussent soulevez en quelques en- propose cc quil y avoit a fane 
droits du royaume, on fit main contre lee Protestans.’ — Avaux 
basse sur tous generalement”— Aug 
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cessary ordds. Then James, with a warmth which 
did him henour, declared that nothing should 1nd 1ce 
him to commit such a crime. “These people are my 
subjects and I cannot be so cruel as to cut their 
throats while they live peaceably under my govern- 
ment.” ‘There 1s nothing cruel,” answered the calluus 
diplomatist, “in what I recommend Your Majesty 
ought to consider that mercy to Protestants 1s cru lty | 
to Catholics.” James, however, was not to be moved, 
and Avaux retired in very bad humour His b shef 
was that the King’s professions of humanity were 
hypocritical, and that, if the orders for the butcuery 
were not given, they were not given only because His 
Mayesty was confident that the Catholics all over the 
country wauid fall on the Protestants without waiting 
for orders * But Avaux was entirely mistaken. That 
he should have supposed James to be as profoundly 
immoral as himself is not strange But 1t 1s strange 
that so able a man should have forgotten that James 
and himself had quite different objects in view The 
object of the Ambassador’s politics was to make the 
separation between England and Ireland eternal 
The object of the King’s politics was to unite England 
and Ireland under his own sceptre —aud he could not 
but be aware that, if there should be a general mas-~ 
sacre of the Protestants of three provinces, and he 
should be suspected of having authorised it or of hav- 
ing connived at it, there would in a fortnight be not 
a Jacobite left even at Oxford f 


* Avaux, Aug + He says, 
“ Je m’imagine qu’1l est persuade 
que, quoiquil ne donne point 
dordre sur cela, la plupart des 
Catholiques de la campagne se 
Jetteront sur les Protestans”” oe 
¢ Lewis, sr, reprimanded 


Avaux, though much too gently, 


®for proposing to butcher the 


whole Protestant population of 


a 
Leinster, Connaught, and Mun 
ster ‘Je n approuve pas cepen- 
dant la proposition que vous 
faites de faire main basse sur 
tous les Protcstans du royaume, 
du moment qu, en qucique en- 
droit que ce soit, 11s se seront 
soulevez et, outre que la punition 
@’une infinite d’mnocens pour 
peu de coupables ne seroit pas 
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Just at this time-the prospects of James, which 
had seemed hopelessly dark, began to brighten The 
danger which had unnerved him had rous¢d the Insh 
people They had, six months before, msen up as 
one man against thé Saxons, The army which Tyr- 
cennel had formed was, in proportion to the popula- 
tion from whichat was taken, the largest that Europe 
had ever seen But that army had sustamed a long 
succession of defeats and disgraces, unredeemed by a 
single brillant achievement. It was the fashion, 
both in England and on the Continent, to ascribe 
those defeats and disgraces to the pusilanimity of the 
Insh race.* That this was a great error 1s sufficiently 
proved by the history of every war which has been 
carried on in any part of Chnstendom dumng five ge- 
nerations. The raw material out of which a good 
army may be formed existed jn great abundance among 
the Insh Avaux informed his government that they 
were a remarkably handsome, tall, and well made 
race, that they were persenally brave, that they were 
sincerely attached to the cause for which they were 
in arms, that they were violently exasperated agamst 
the colonists. After extolling their strength and 
spirit, he proceeded to explain why it was that, with 
all their strength and spirit, they were constantly 
beaten It was vain, he said, to 1magine that bodily 
prowess, animal courage, or patriotic enthusiasm 
would, in the day of battle, supply the place of dis- 
cipline The infantry were ill armed and 11] trained 
They were suffered to pillage wherever they went 
They had contracted all the habits of banditt. There 
was among them scarcely one officer capable of show- 


juste daiulleurs les represailles 
contre les Catholiques seroient 
dautant plus dangerctses) que 
les premiers se trouveront mieux 
armez et soutenus de toutes les 
forces d’Angleterre ” 

Ronquillo, Aug fp, spcak- 


ing of the Siege of Londonderry 
expresse8 his astonishment “ que 
uf'a plaza sin fortificazion y sin 
gentes de guerra aya hecho una 
defensa tan gloriosa y que los 
sitiadores al contryrio ayan sido 
tan poltione 
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ing them thvir duty Their colonels were generally 
men of good family, but men who had never seen 
service, e captains were butchers, tailors, shoe- 
makers. Hardly one of them troubled himself about 
the comforts, the accoutrements, or the drilling of 
those over whom he was placed The dragoons were 
little better than the infantry But the horse were, 
with some exceptions, excellent. Almostall the Irish 
gentlemen who had any military experience held 
commissions 1n the cavalry, and, by the exertions of 
thebe officers, some regiments had been raised and 
disciplined which Avaux pronounced equal to any 
that he had ever seen It was therefore evident that 
the mefficiency of the foot and of the dragoons was 
to be ascmbed to the vices, not of the Insh character 


but of the Insh administration * 


The events which too 


place in the autumn of 


1689 sufficiently proved that the ill fated race, which 


* This account of the Irish 
army 1s compiled from numerqus 
letters written by Avaux to Lewis 
and to Lewiss ministers I will 
quote a few of the most remark- 
able passages “Les plus beaux 
hommes,’ Avaux suys of the 
Insh, “qu’on peut vow Il n’y 
en & presque point au dessous de 
cing pieds cinq a six pouces.” 
It will be remembered that the 
French foot 1s longer than ours 
“Tis sont trés bienfaits mais ils 
ne sont ny disciplinez ny armezy 
et de surplus sont de grands vo- 
kurs” ‘La plupart de ces re- 
gimens sont levez par des gentils 
hommes qui n ont jamais este a 
larmee. Ce sont des tailleurs, 
dics bouchers, des cordonniers, 
qui ont forme les compagnifes ce» 
qui en sont les Capitaines’ 

Jamais troupes n’ont marche 
comme font a cy Is vont 
comme des dits, et pullent 


fout ce qu’ils trouvent en che 

min” “Quoiqu'll soit vrai que 
les soldats paroissent fort -ré- 
solus & bien faire, et qu’ils sdient 
fort animez contre les rebelles, 
ncantmoins 1] ne suffit pas de 
cela pour eombattre Les 
officiers subalternes sont mauvals, 
et, & la reserve d’un trés petit 
nombre, 11 ny ena point qui ayt 
sin des solduts, des armes, et de 
la discipline ’ “On a beaucoup 
plus de confiance en la cavalerie, 
dont la plus grande partie est 
assez bonne’ Ayaux mentions 
several regiments of horse with 
particular praise Of two of 
these he says, ““On ne peut voir 
de meuleur regiment” The cor- 
rectness of the opinion which he 
had fagmed both of the infantry 
and of the cavalry was, after his 
departure from Ireland, signally 
proved at the Boyne 
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enem.es and allies gerferally agreed in refarding with 
unjust contempt, had, together with the faults in- 
separable from poverty, ignorance, and superstition, 
some fine qualities which have not always been found 
in more prosperous and more enlightened communt- 
ti8s. The evil tidings which terrified and bewildered 
James stirred the whole population of the southern 
previnces like the peal of a trumpet sounding to 
battle. That Ulster was lost, that the English were 
coming, that the death grapple between the two hos- 
tile nations was at hand, was proclaimed from all the 
altars of three and twenty counties One last chance 
was left, and, if that chance failed, nothing remamed 
but the despotic, the merciless, rule of the Saxon 
colony and of the heretical church The Roman 
Catholic priest who had just taken, possession of the 
glebe house and the chaneel, the Roman Catholic 
szuire who had just been carried back on the shoul- 
ders of the shouting tenantry into the hall of his 
fathers, would be driven forth to live on such alms as 
peasants, themselves oppressed and miserable, could 
spare <A new confiscztion would complete the work 
of the Act of Settlement, and the followers of W1l- 
ham would se17e whatever the tollowers of Cromwell 
had spared These apprehensions produced such an 
outbreak of patriotic and religious enthusiasm as 
deferred for a time the inevitable day of subjugation 

Avaux was amazed by the energy which, in circum- 
stances so trying, the Insh displayed It was indeed 
the wild and unsteady energy of a half barbarous 
people it was transient it was often misdirected 

but, though transient and misdirected, 1t did wonders 

The French Ambassador was forced to own that those 
officers of whose incompetency and inactivity he had 
so often complained’ had suldenly shaken off their 
lethargy Recruits came in by thousands, The 
ranks which had been thinned under the walls of Lon » 
donderry were svoa again full to overflowing Great 
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efforts were ‘nade to arm and clothe the trocps, and, 
in the sho-t space of a fortnight, everything pre- 
sented a new and cheering aspect.* 

The Irish required of the King, in return for their 
Dismuston of Strenuous exertions im his cause, one con- 
apace cession which was by no means agreeable 
tohim The unpopularity of Melfort had become 
such that his person was scarcely safe. - He had no 
friend to speak a word in his favour The French 
hated him In every letter which arrived at Dublin 
from England or from Scotland, he was described as 
the evil genius of the House of Stuart. It was ne- 
cessary for his own sake to dismiss him An honour- 
able pretext was found He was ordered to repair to 
Versailles, to represent there the state of affairs in 
Ireland, and to implore the French government to 
send over without delay sx or seven thousand veteran 
infantry He laid down theseals, and they were, tn 
the great delight of the Insh, put into the hands of 
an Irishman, Sir Richard Nagle, who had made him- 
self conspicuous as Attorney General and Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Melfort took his departure 
under cover of the night for the rage of the popu- 
lace against him was such that he could not without 
danger show himself 1n the streets of Dublin by day 
On the following morning James left his capital in 
the opposite direction to en-ounter Schomberg f 


* Iwill quote a passage or si bon estat mais my Lord Tvr- 


two from the despatches writter 
at this time by Avaux On Sep- 
(.mber y he says “De qucique 
coste quon se tournat, on ne 
pouvoit rien prevoir que de dcs- 
agreable Mais dans cette ex- 
tremitc chacun s’est evertie Les 
officiers ont fait leurs recrucé ave 
beaucoup de diligence” Three 
days laterhe says “Il ya quinze 

urs que nous nesperions guére 

© pouvow meltre les choses en 


connel et tous les Irlandais ont 
travaille avec tant d’empresse- 
ment qu’on sest mis en estat de 
deffinse ’ P 

t Avanx, Aug 3% 
Life of James, 1 373 , Melfor’s 
vindication of himself among the 
Nairn fFapers Avaux says 
“Il pourra partir co soir & la 
nuit car je vois bien qu’ll ap- 
prehende qu’il ne sera pas sur 
pour luy “e partir en plein jour” 
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Schomberg had landed in the sorth of Ulster 
The force which he had brought with hin geomber 
did not exceed ten thousandmen But he 4's Cite 
expected to be joined by the armed colonists and by 
the regiments which were under Kirke’s command 
The coffeehouse politicians of London fully expected 
that such a general with such an army would speedily 
reconquer the island. Unhappily 1t soon appeared 
that the means which had been furmshed to him 
were altogether inadequate to the work which he had 
to perform of the greater part of these mean$ he 
was speedily deprived by a succession of unforeseen 
calamities, and the whole campaign was merely a 
long struggle maintained by his prudence and resolu- 
tion against the utmost spite of fortune 

He marched first to Carnckfergus That town was 
held for James by two regiments* of = ogitcetergus 
fantry Schomberg battered the walls, **™ 
and the Insh, after holding out a week, capitulated 
He promised that they,should depart unharmed, 
but he found it no easy matter to keep his word 
The people of the town and neighbourhood were 
generally Protestants of Scottish extraction They 
had suffered rauch during the short ascendency of 
the ngtive race, and what they had suffered they 
were now eager toretaliate They assembled in great 
multitudes, exclarming ,that the capitulation was 
nothing to them, and that they would be revenged 
They soon proceeded from words to blows The 
Insh, disarmed, stripped, arfd hustled, clung for pro- 
tection to the English officers and soldiers. Schom » 
berg with difficulty prevented a massacre by spurring, 
pistol in hand, through the throng of enraged coio- 
nists.” 

From Carrickfesgys Schomberg proceeded to Lis- 

* Story’s Impartial History of 7, 1689, Nihell’s Journal printcd 


the Wars of Ircland, 1698; Life in 1689 and reprgted by Mac-* 
of James, u 374 , Avapx, Sept. phcrson 
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burn, and fience, through towns left without an 
inhabitant, and over plams on which not a cow, nor 
a sheep, nor a stack of corn was to be seen, to Lough- 
brickland. Here he was jomed by three regiments 
of Enniskilleners, whose dress, horses, and arms looked 
strange to eyes accustomed to the pomp of reviews, 
but who 1n natural courage were inferior to no troops 
in the world, and who had, durmg months of constant 
watching and skirmishing, acquired many of the es- 
, sential qualities of soldiers * 

Schomberg continued to advance towards Dublin 
a through a desert. The few Insh troops 
advances into Which remained in the south of Ulster 
— retreated before him, destroying as they 
retreated Newry, once a well built and thnving 
Protestant borough, he found a heap of smoking ashes. 
Carlingford too Had perished The spot where the 
town had once stood was marked only by the massy 
remains of the old Norman castle Those who ven- 
tured to wander from the,camp reported that the 
country, as far as they could explore it, was a wil- 
derness. ‘There were cabins, hut no inmates there 
was rich pasture, but neither flock nor herd there 
were cornfields but the harvest lay:on the ground 
soaked with rain f 

While Schomberg was advancing through ‘@ vast 
The Engtih  SOlitude, the Imsh forces were rapidly as- 
nampa” sembling from every quarter On the 
each other ~~ tenth of September the royal standard of 
James was unfurled on tne tower of Drogheda, and 
beneath it were soon collected twenty thousand fight- 
ing men, the infantry generally bad, the cavalry 
generally good, but both infantry and cavalry full of 
zeal for their country a their religion { The troops 


* Story’s Impartial History Story and James agree in cs- 
t Ibid timating the Insh army at about 
‘ i Avaux, Sept. 19 1689, Sto- twenty thousand men See also 
ry’s Impartial History , Life of Dangeau, Oct. 28 1689 
James, u 377, 878 Ong Mem 
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were attended as usual by a great multityde of camp 
followers, armed with’scythes, half pikes, and skeans 
By this time Schomberg had reached Dundalk The 
distance between the two armies was not more than 
a long day’s march, It was therefore generally ex- 
pected that the fate of the island would speedily be 
decided by a pitched battle 

In both gamps, all who did not understand war 
were eager to fight , and, in both camps, the few who 
had a high reputation for military science were against 
tghting Neither Rosen nor Schomberg wished to 
put everything on a cast. Each of them knew int- 
mately the defects of his own army, and neither of 
them was fully aware of the defects of the other’s 
army Rosen was certam that the Imsh infantry 
were worse equipped, worse officcred, °and worse 
drilled, than any infantry that he had ever seen from 
the Gulf of Bothnia to the Atlantic, and he supposed 
that the Enghsh troops were well traimed, and were, 
as they doubtless ought to,have been, amply provided 
with everything necessary to heir efficiency Num- 
bers, he nghtly judged, would avail little against 
great superiority of arms and disciphine He therefore 
advised James eto fall back, and’ even to abandon 
Dublin, to the enemy, rather than hazard a battle the 
loss of which would be the loss of all Athlone was 
the best place in the ee for a determmed 
stand The passage of the Shannon might be de- 
fended till the succours which Melfort had been 
charged to solicit came from’ France, and those suc- 
cours would change the whole character of the wir, 
But the Insh, with Tyrconnel at their head, were 
unanimous against retreating The blood of the whole 
nation was up James was please@ with the enthu- 
siasm of his subjects, and positively declared that he 
would not disgrace himself by Jeaving his capital to 
the invaders without a blow * 


* Life of James, u 377, 378 Ong Mem. 
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In a few glays 1t became clear that Schomberg had 
-determined not to fight. His reasons 
ieineec’ were weighty He had some good Dutch 
rae and French troops. The Enmiskuilleners 
who had jomed him had served a military appren- 
ticeship, though not in a very regular manner Rut 
rrandaofth, HC bulk of his army consisted of English 
Er gllsh Com peasants who had just left their cottages. 
His musketeers had still to learn how to 
load their pieces his dragoons had still to learn how 
to-manage their horses, and these inexperienced re- 
cruits were for the most part commanded by officers 
as Inexperienced as themselves. His troops were 
therefore not generally superior 1n discipline to the 
Imsh, and were in number far infenor Nay, he 
found that his men were almost as 1ll armed, as 1ll 
lodged, and as ul clad, as the Celts to whom they 
were opposed The wealth of the English nation and 
the liberal votes of the English parliament had en- 
titled him to expect that he should be abundantly 
supplied with all the munitions of war But he was 
cruelly disappointed The admunistration had, ever 
pince the death of Oliver, been constantly becoming 
more and more itnhecile, more and more corrupt, 
and now the Revolution reaped what the Restoration 
had sown. A crowd of negligent or ravenous func- 
tionaries, formed under Charles and James, plundered, 
starved, and poisoned the armies and fleets of William 
Of these men the most important was Henry Shales, 
who, in the late reign, had been Commissary General 
,to the camp at Hounslow It 1s difficult to blame 
the new government for continuing to employ him 
for, in his own department, his experience far sur- 
passed that of any other Englishman Unfortunately, 
in the same school 1n which he hed acquired his ex- 
perience, he had learned the whole art of peculation 
The beef and brandy which he furnished were so bad 
‘that thgsdldiers turned from them with loathing 
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the tents were rotten, the clothing was icauty the 
muskets broke in the handling Great mambers of 
shoes were set down to the account of the government 
but, two months after the Treasury had paid the bull, 
the shoes had not artived in Ireland The means of 
transporting baggage and artillery were almost en- 
tirely wanting ;An ample number of horses had 
been purchased in England with the public money, 
and had been sent to the banks of the Dee But 
Shales had let them out for harvest work to the 
farmers of Cheshire, had pocketed the hire, and had 
left the troops in Ulster to get on as they best might * 
Schomberg thought that, if he should, with an ull 
trained and 111 appomted army, risk a battle agaist 
@ superior force, he might not umprobably be defeated , 
and he knew that a defeat might be followed by the 
loss of one kingdom, perhaps by the loss of three 
kyngdoms. He therefore made up his mind to stand 
on the defensive till bis men had been disciplined, 
and tall reinforcements and supplies should arnve 
He entrenched himself near Dundalk im such a 
manner that he could sot be forced to fight against 
his will James, emboldened by the caution of his 
adversary, and disregarding the &dvice of Rosen, ad- 
vanced ¢o Ardee, appeared at the head of the whole 
Insh army before the English lines, drew up horse, 
foot, and artillery, in ordor of battle, and displaye:l 
his banner The English were impatient to fall on 
But their general had made up his mind, and was 
not to be moved by the bravadoes of the enemy or by 
the murmurs of his own soldiers. During some ’ 
weeks he remayned secure within his defences, while 
the Insh lay a few mules off He set himself 
assiduously to drill those new levies which formed 
the greater part of hisarmy °He ordered the mus- 


* Sea Grey's Debates, Nov logue between a Lor} tenant ° 
26,27, 28 1689, and the Disa- and one of his Deput 92 
YOL, VY. E 
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keteers to“be constantly exercised in firing, some- 
times at ‘marks, and sometimes by platoons, and, 
from the way in which they at first acquitted them- 
selves, 1t plainly appeared that he had judged wisely 
in not leading them out to battle It was found that 
not one 1n four of the English soldiers could manage 
his piece at all, and whoever rucceeded im dis- 
charging it, no matter m what direction, thought 
that he had performed a great feat. 
, While the Duke was thus employed, the Irish eyed 
his camp without daring to attack it 
smong tie But within that camp soon appeared two 
nthe Eugl e English evils more tenible than the foe, treason 
. and pestilence Among the best troops 
under hig command were the French exiles, And 
now a grave doubt arose touching thew fidelity 
The real Huguenot refugee indeed might safely be 
trusted The dishke with which the most zealeus 
English Protestant regarded the House of Bourbon 
and the Church of Rome was a lukewarm feelmg 
when compared with that mextinguishable hatred 
which glowed in the bosom: of the persecuted, dra~- 
gooned, expatriated Calvinist of Languedoc ‘The 
Irish had already rémarked that tht French heretic 
neither gave nor took quarter* Now, however, 1% 
was found that with those emigrants who had sa- 
crificed everything for tke reformed religion were 
intermingled emigrants of a very different sort, de- 
serters who had run away from their standards in the 
Low Countries, and had coloured their crime by 
pretending that they were Protestants, and that their 
conscience would not suffer them to fight for the 
persecutor of their Church Some of these men, 


* Nihell’s Journal, A French font pls de mal que les Anglois, 
officer, in a letter to Avaux, et tuent force Cathohques pour 
written soon after Schomberg’s avoir fait resistance.” 


landing, says, “Les Huguenots 
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hoping that by a second treason they might obtain 
botn pardon and reward, opened a correspondence 
with Avaux. The letters were mtercepted, and a 
formidable plot was brought to ght It appeared 
that, 1f Schomberg had been weak enough to yield 
to the importunity of those who wished him to give 
battle, several Freich companies would, in the heat 
of the action, have fired on the English, and gone 
over to the enemy Such a defection might well 
have produced a general panic in a better army than 
that which was encamped under Dundalk It was 
necessary to be severe Six of the conspirators were 
hanged. Two hundred of their accomplices were 
sent in irons to England Even after this winnow- 
ing, the refugees were long regarded by the rest of 
the army with unjust but not unnatural suspicion 
During some days indeed thete was great reason ta 
fea~ that the enemy would be entertamed with a 
bloody fight between the English soldiers and their 
French allies * 

A few hours hefore the execution of the chief con- 
spirators, a general muster of the army | 
was held, and 1t was observed that the te fngi 
ranks of the English battalions looked 
thin Ftom the first day of the campaign, there had 
been much sichness among the recruits but it was 
not till the trme of the eqtinox that the mortality 
became alarming The autumnal rams of Ireland 
are usually heavy, and this y2ar they were heavier 
than usual The whole country was deluged, nd 
the Duke’s camp became a marsh The Enniskillen 
men were seasoned to the clhmate The Dutch were 
accustomed to live mn a country which, as a wit of 


* Story, Narrative trausm t WDumont was in the camp before 
ted by Avauxto Seignelay, 7 Dundalk, there is in ns MS, no 
1689 ; London Gazette, Oct. 14 ™ention of the conspiracy among 
1689 It 1s curious that, though the French. : 
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that age said, draws fifty feet of water They kept 
their hut§ dry and clean, and they had experienced 
and careful officers who did not suffer them to omit 
any precaution. But the peasants of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire had neither constitutions prepared to re- 
sist the pernicious influence, nor skill to protect 
themselves against 1t. The bad provisions furnished 
by the Commissariat aggravated the thaladies gene- 
rated by the air Remedies were almost entirely 
wanting The surgeons were few The medicine 
chests contained little more than lnt and plasters 
for wounds. The English sickened and died by 
hundreds. Even those who were not smitten by 
the pestilence were unnerved and dejected, and, in- 
plead of puttmg forth the energy which 1s the hen- 
tage of our race, awaited their fate with the helpless 
ypathy of Asiatics Ite was in vain that Schomberg 
tried to teach them to improve their habitatiens, 
and to cover the wet earth with a thick carpet of 
fern Exertion had, befome more dreadful to them 
than death It was not to be expected that men 
who would not help themtelves should help each 
other Nobody «asked and nobod y showed compas- 
sion §=© Familiarity with ghastly spectacles produced a 
hardheartedness and a desperate impiety of which 
an example will not easily be found even in the 
history of infectious diseases The moans of the 
sick were drowned by the blasphemy and rmbaldry of 
their comrades. Sometimes, seated on the body of 
a wretch who had died in the morning, might be 
seen a wretch destined to die before night, cursing, 
singing loose songs, and swallowing usquebaugb to 
the health of the devil When the corpses were 
truken away to be buried the survivors grumbled. A 
dead man, they said, was a goof screen and a good 
stool Why, when there was so abundant a supply 
of such Usetul articles of furniture, were people to be 
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exposed to the cold air and forced to croygch on the 
moist ground.* : 

Many of the sick wefe sent by the English vessels 
which lay off the coast to Belfast, where a great 
hospital had been prepared But scarce half of 
them lived to the end of the voyage. More than 
one ship lay long in the bay of Carrickfergus, heaped 
with carcasses, afd exhaling the stench of death, 
ewithout a living man on board f 

The Irish army suffered much less. The kerne 
of Munster or Connaught was quite as well off an 
the camp as if be had been in his own mud cabm 
inhaling the vapours of his own quagmire. He na- 
turally exulted in the distress of the Saxon heretics, 
and flattered himself that they would be destroyed 
without a blow He heard with delight the guns 
pealing all day over the graves of the English officers, 
till at length the funerals became too numerous to 
bé celebrated with military pomp, and the mournful 
sounds were succeeded bya silence more mournful 
still. ° 

The syperionty of force was now so decidedly on 
the side of James that he could safely venture to 
detach five regwments from his, army, and to send 
them into Connaught. Sarsfield commanded them 
He did not, indeed, stand so high as he deserved in 
the royal estimation The King, with an air of 
intellectual superiority which must have made Avaux 
and Rosen bite their lips, pronounced him a brave 
fellow, but very scantily supphed with brams. It 
was not without great difficulty that the Ambassador 
prevailed on His Majesty to raise the best officer in 


* Story’s Impartial History both in verse and prose. See 
Dumont MS The profaneness particularly a Satire entitled Re- 
and dissolutences of the c#mpd@iur- fofination of Manners part 1, 
ing the sickness are mentionedin =f Story s Impartial History 
many contemporary pamphlets 
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the Irish ermy to the rank of Bngadier Sarsheld 
now fully vimdicated the favourable opinion which 
his Freneh patrons had formed of him He dislodged 
the English from Shgo, and he effectually secured 
Galway, which had been in conmderable danger * 

No attack, however, was made on the English 
entrenchments before Dundalk. _In the mudst of 
difficulties and disasters hourly multiplying the great 
qualities of Schomberg appeared hourly more and 
more conspicuous Not im the full tide of success, 
nut on the field of Montes Claros, not under the walls 
of Maestricht, had he so well deserved the admiration 
of mankind Huis resolution never gave way His 
prudence never slept His temper, in spite of mani- 
fold vexations and provocations, was always cheerful! 
and serene The effective men under his command, 
even if all were reckoned as effective who were not 
stretched on the earth by fever, did not now exceed 
five thousand These were hardly equa! to their 
ordinary duty, and yet yt was necessary to harass 
them with double duty Nevertheless so masteily 
were the old man’s dispositions that with this small 
force he faced durmg several weeks twenty thousa..d 
tioops who were accompanied by a multitude of armed 
The English  banditt: At length early in November 
and tr ino the Irish dispersed, and went to winter 
winter querter# quarters. The, Duke then broke up his 
camp and retired into Ulster Just as the remains 
of his amy were about to move, a rumour spread 
that the enemy was approaching in great force Had 
this rumour been true, the danger would have been 
extreme But the English regiments, though they 
had been reduced to a third part of their complement, 
and though the men who were in best health were 
hardly able to shoulder arms, showed a strange joy and 


* Avaux, Oct \ Nov jf 1689, of James, 382 883. Orig Mem.s 
Storvs Imp*rtial History , Lafe Nubell’s Journal 
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alacrity at the prospect of battle, and swo*e that the 
Papists should pay for all the misery of the last 
month ‘We Enghsh,” Schomberg said, identify- 
ing himself goodhumouredly with the people of the 
country which had adopted him, “we English have 
stomach enough for fighting It 1s a pity that we 
are not as fond of some other parts of a soldier’s 
business”  , 

¢ The alarm proved false the Duke’s army departed 
unmoiested but the highway along which he retired 
presented a piteous and hideous spectacle A long 
train of waggons laden with the sick jolted over the 
rugged pavement At every jolt some wretched man 
gave up the ghost The corpse was flung out and 
left unburied to the foxes and crows. The whole 
number of those who died, in the camp at Dundalk, 
in the hospital at Belfast, on the road, and on the sea, 
amounted to above sixthousand The survivors were 
quartered for the winter in the towns and villages 
of Ulster The general fixed his head quarters at 
Lisburn * , 

His conduct was vayiously judged Wise and 
candid men said that he had surpassed Vasious 
himself, and thatythere was no opher cap- gfiumbers” 
tain in Europe who, with raw troops, with out 
ignorant officers, with scanty stores, having to contend 
at once against a hostile grmy of greatly superior 
force, against a villanous commissariat, against a nest 
of traitors 1n his own camp, and against a disease more 
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* Story s Impartial History , 
Schombergs Despatchis, Ni 
kelis Journal and Jamess Ife, 
Burnet, 1 20 , Dangeau’s jour- 


said to be in good condition In 
the absurd drama entitled the 
Royal Voyage, which was acted 
for the amusement of the rabble 


nal during this autumn, the 
Narrative sent by Avasix ,to 
Seignelay, and the Dumont Ms. 
The lying of the London Gazette 
is monstrous Through the whole 
futumn the troops are congtantly 


of London 4n 1689, the lhish are 
represented a» attacking some of 
the sick English The Enghsh 
put the assailants to the rout, and 
then drop down dead-, 
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murderous‘tban the sword, would have brought the 
campaign:to a close without the loss of a fag or a gun 
On the cther hand, many of those newly commis- 
sioned majors and captains, whose helplessness had 
increased all his perplexities, aad who had not one 
qualification for their post except personal courage, 
grumbled at the skill and patience, which had saved 
them from destruction Their complamts were 
echoed on the other side of Saint George’s Channel 
Some of the murmuring, though unjust, was excusable 
The parents, who had sent a gallant lad, m his first 
uniform, to fight his way to glory, might be pardoned 
if, when they learned that he had died on a@ wisp of 
straw without medical attendance, and had been 
burned in a swamp without any Chrishian or mulitary 
ceremony, their affliction made them hasty and un- 
reasonable But with the cry of bereaved famihes 
was mingled another cry much less respectable All 
the hearers and tellers of news abused the general 
who furnished them with ro httle news to hear and 
to tell For men of that sort are so greedy after 
excitement that they far more readily formve a 
comm«nder who loses a battle than a commander 
who declines one * The politicians; who dehvered 
their oracles from the thickest cloud of tobacco smoke 
at Garroway’s, confidently asked, without knowmeg 
anything, either of war ir general, or of Irish war 
in particular, why Schomberg did not fight They 
could not venture to say that he did not understand 
his calling He had, 1n his day, they acknowledged, 
been an excellent officer but he was very old He 
seemed to bear his years well but his faculties were 
not what they had been his memory was faihng, and 
1t was well known that he sometimes forgot mm the 
afternoon what he had«lone the mornmg It may 
be doubted whether there ever existed a human being 
whose mind was quite as firmly toned at eighty as at 
fartv Runt that Schomberg’s intellectual powers had 
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been little impaired by years 18 sufficientry proved by 
his déspatches, which are still extant, and»which are 
models of official writing, terse, perspicuous, full of 
important facts and weighty reasons, compressed into 
the smallest possible number of words. In those 
despatches he sometimes alluded, not angrily, but 
with calm disdaim, to the censures thrown upon his 
conduct by shallow babblers, who, never having seen 
any military operation more important than the 
relievmg of the guard at Whitehall, imagined thas 
the easiest thing im the world was to gain great 
victories in any situation and against any odds, and 
by sturdy patriots who were convinced that one 
English carter or thresher, who had not yet learned 
how to Joad a gun or port a pike, was 8, match for 
any six musketeers of King Lewis's household * 
Unsutasfactory as had been the results of the cam- 
paign in Ireland, the results of the mari-  syantume 
time operations of the year were more 
unsatisfactory still It had been confidently expected 
that,:on the sea, England, alhed with Holland, would 
have beén far more than a match for the power of 
Lewis but everything went wrong Herbert had, 
after the unimportant skirmish of Bantry Bay, re- 
turned with his squadron to Portsmouth There he 
found that he had not lost the good opinion either of 
the public or ef the gevernment. The House of 
Commons thanked him for his services, and he 
1ecelved signal marks of the favour of the Crown 
He had not been at the coronation, and had therefore 
mussed his share of the rewards which, at the time oP 
that solemnity, had been distributed among the chief 
agents in the Revolution. The omission was now 
repaired, and he was created Earl of Torrington 
The King went ddwy to Portsmouth, dined on board 
of the Admural’s flag ship, expressed the fullest con- 


é 
See his degpatches.4n the Appendix to Dalrymple s Memoirs. 
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fidence 1n the valour and loyalty of the navy, knighted 
two gallaat captains, Cloudesley Shovel and John 
Ashby, and ordered a donative to be divided among 
the seamen.* 
We cannot justly blame William for having a high 
opinion of Torrington For Torrington 
Maladministra- 
tonotTor was generally regarded as one of the 
bravest and most skilful officers in the 
navy He had been promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral of England by James, who, 1f he understood 
anything, understood maritime affairs. That place 
and other lucrative places Torrmgton had relin- 
quished when he found that he could retain them 
only by submitting to be a tool of the Jesuitical 
cabal Nq man had taken a more active, a more 
hazardous, or a more useful part in effecting the 
Revolution It scemed, therefore, that no man had 
fairer pretensions to be put at the head of the naval 
administration Yet no man could be more unfit for 
such a post His morals ixad always been lo2se, s0 
loose indeed that the firmness with which in the late 
reign he had adhered to his rehgion had excited much 
surprise His glorjous disgrace indeed seemed to have 
produced a salutary effect on his eharacter In po- 
veity and exile he rose from a voluptuary into a hero, 
But, as soon as prosperity returned, the hero sank again 
into a voluptuary, and the relapse was deep and 
hopeless The nerves of his mind, which had been 
during a short time braced to a high tone, were now 
s0 much relaxed by vice that he was,utterly in- 
capable of selfdenial or of strenuous exertion The 
vulgar courage of a foremast man he still retamed 
But both as Admiral and as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty he was utterly mefficient Month after 
month the fleet which Should aate been the terro1 
of the seas lay n harbour while he was diverting 


* Tondon Gazette, May 2¢ 1689 
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‘amself in London The sailors, punnng upon his 
new title, gave him the name of Lord Tatry-in-town 
When he came on shipboard he was accorapanied by 
a bevy of courtesans, There was scarcely an hour 
of the day or of the mght when he was not under 
the ‘nfl ience of claret. Bemg insatiable of pleasure, 
he ncvessaruy became insatiable of wealth Yet he 
loved flattery almost as much as either wealth or 
p'e sure lie had long been in the habit of exacting 
tl< most abject homage from those who were under 
h1 commaud His flag ship was a little Versaiules. 
Ife expected his captams to attend him to his cabin 
when he wcut to bed, and to assemble every morning 
al 13 levee He even suffered them to dress him 
() ¢ of them combed his flowing wig, another stood 
%¢ 1\ with the embroidered coat Under such a chief 
tere could be no discipline His tars passed their 
i mm ietmg among the rabble of Portsmouth 
"t! use sffic ers who had won his favour by servility and 
advi tion easily obtamed Jeave of absence, and spent 
vaca London, revelling 11 taverns, scouring the 
siicet , or making love to the masked ladies in the 
pi 9° the tiueatre The victuallers soon found out 
wth ¥ hom they had to deal, and sent down to the 
flecl casks « meat which dogs would not touch, and 
barrels of b er which smelt worse than bilge water 
Meanwhile the Biitish Channel seemed to be aban- 
coned to ]irench rovers Our merchantmen were 
boudd st ight of the ramparts of Plymouth The 
rugar fliet from the West Indies lost seven ship» 
lhe whole value of the pnzes taken by the cruisers 
of the enemy in the immediate neighbourhood of our 
island, while Torrington was engaged with his bottle 
and his haram, was estimated at six hundred thousand 
pounds. So difficilt ws 1t to obtain the convoy of a 
man of war, except by giving immense bribes, that our 
traders were forced to hire the services of Dutch priva- 
teeis, and found these foreign mercenaries much moie 
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useful and tuuch less greedy than the officers of our 
own royal navy * 

The only department with which no fault could be 
Continental 4 found was the department of Foreign, Af- 
esis fars, There Wilhamewas his own minis-~ 
ter, and, where he was his own munister, there were 
no delays, no blunders, no jobs, np treasons. The 
difficulties with which he had to contend, were indeed 
great. Even at the Hague he had to encounter an 
opposition which al] his wisdom and firmness could, 
with the strenuous support of Heinstus, scarcely gver- 
come The English were not aware that, while they 
were murmuring at ther Sovereign’s partiahty for 
the land of his birth, a strong party m Holland as 
murmuring at his partiality for the land of his adop- 
tion. The Dutch ambassadors at Westminster com- 
plained that the terms of alliance which he proposed 
were derogatory to the dignity and prejudicial to the 
interests of the republic, that wherever the honour 
of the English flag was congerned, he was punctilious 
and obstinate, that he peremptorily msisted on an 
article which interdicted all trade with France, and 
which could not but be grievously felt on the Ex- 
change of Amsterdam, that, when they expressed a 
hope that the Navigation Act would be repealed, he 
burst out a laughing, and told them that the thing 
was not to be thought of He carried all his points, 
and a solemn contract was made by which England 
and the Batavian federation bound themselves to 
stand firmly by each other against France, and not 
4o make peace except by mutual consent But one 
of the Dutch plenipotentiaries declared that he was 
afraid of being one day held up to obloquy as a traitor 


* Commons’ Journals Noy Reformation of Manners, a Sa- 
13 23 1689, Grevs Debates, tire, tie Mock Mourners, a Satire. 
Nov 13, 14 18 23 1689 See, See also Pepys’s Diary kept at 
fmong numerous pasquinades, Tangier, Oct. 15 1683 
‘the Parable & the Bearbaiting, 
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for conceding so much, and the signatule of another 
plainly appeared to-have been traced by a haud 
shaking with emotion.* 

Meanwhile under William’s skilful management a 
treaty of alliance had been concluded between the 
States General and the Emperor To that treaty 
Spain and Englend gave in their adhesion , and thus 
the four great powers which had long been bound 
together by a friendly understandimg were bound 
together by a formal contract f 

But before that formal contract had been signed 
and sealed, all the contracting parties were im arms 
Early in the year 1689 war was raging all over the 
Continent from the Hemus to the Pyrenees. France, 
attacked at once on every side, made on every side 
a vigorous defence, and her Turkish allies kept a 
great German force fully employed mm Servia and 
Bulgana. On the whole, the results of the mibitary 
operations of the summer were not unfavourable to 
the confederates. Beyonu the Danube, the Christians, 
under Prince Lewis of Baden, gained a succession of 
victories over the Mussulmans In the passes of 
Roussillon, the French troops cortended without any 
decisive advantage against the martial peasantry of 
Catalonia. One German army, led by the Elector 
of Bavaria, occupied the Archbishopric of Cologne 
Another was commandeti by Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, @ sovereign who, driven from his own domi- 
nions by the arms of France, had turned soldier of 


fortune, and had, as such, 


* The best account of these 
negotiations will be found in 
Wagenaar, lx: He had access to 
Witsen s papers, and Las ~uoted 
largely from them. It was Witsen 
who signed in violent agitation, 
“zo als,” he says, “myne bee- 
vende hand getuigen kgn.” The 


obtained both distinction 


treaties wil] be found in Du- 
mont’s Corps Diplomatique They 
were signed in August 1689 

{ The treaty between the Em- 
peror and the States General 1s 
dated May 12 1689 It will be 
found m Dumont’, Corps Diplo 
Matique. 
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and revenge’ He marched against the devastators of 
the Palatinate, forced them to retire behind the 
Rhine, and, after a long siege, took the 1mportant 
and strongly fortified city of Mentz 

Between the Sambre and the Meuse the }FYenecn, 
commanded by Marshal Humieres, were oppo.ed to 
the Dutch, commanded by the Prince of Waldeck, 
an officer who had long served the Stdte: Gener! 
with fidelity and abihty, though not al, iy5 with 
good fortune, and who stood high 1n the (stimation 
of William Under Waldeck’s orders was Mi: Iho- 
rough, to whom William had confided an Enlzlish 
bngade consisting of the best regiments of the old 
army of James. Second to Marlborough in com- 
mand, and: second also in professional shill, was 
Thomas Talmash, a brave soldier, destined to 1 fate 
never to be mentioned without shame and mdi ra- 
tion Between the army of Waldeck and the army 
of Humieres no general action took place but ina 
succession of combats the ailvantige was on the side 
Skirmish ag Of the confederates. Of these combats the 
bi most important took’ place at Walcourt on 
the fifth of August The French attacked an outpost 
defended by the English brigade,*were vigorously 
repulsed, and were forced to retreat im confusion, 
abandoning a few field pieces to the conquerors and 
leaving more than six hundréd corpses on the ground 
Marlborough, on this as on every similar occasion, 
acquitted himself like a vahant and skilful captain 
The Coldstream Guards commanded by.. Talmash, 
and the regiment which 1s now called the sixteenth 
of the line, commanded by Colonel Robert Hodges, 
distinguished themselves highly The Royal regi- 
ment too, which had a few months before set up the 
standard of rebellion at Ipswich, proved on this day 
that William, in freely pardonmg that great fault, 
had acted rot less wisely than generously The tes- 
timony which Waldeck in his despatch bore to the 
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gallant conduct of the islanders was read With delight 
by their countrymene The fight indeed was no more 
than a skirmish but it was a sharp and bloody skir- 
mish} These had within livmg memory been no 
equally serious encotnter between the English and 
Frenc® , and our ancestors were naturally elated by 
findin z that many years of inaction and vassalage did 
Lot wopear co have enervated the courage of the 
nation * 

The J .colites however discovered in the events of 
the c.uunessn abundant matter for mvec- 
tive © Man}! vrough was, not without rea- thrcwn on 
son, the object of their bitterest hatred ©" 
In i: hchaviour on a field of battle malice itself 
could tind | ttle to censure but there were other 
pa.ts of f . conduct which presented a fair mark for 
obl ~uy  Avarice 1s rarely the vice of a young man 
it is rar |, the vice of a great man but Marlbo- 
roush .#* + 1e of the few who have, in the bloom of 
yort}} Joy d lucre more han wine or women, and 
who hate, vt the height of greatness, loved lucic 
nor thio power or fame All the precious gifts 
which nature had lavished on him he valued chiefly 
for what tli y ‘weuld fetch At twenty he made 
monev of his beauty and his vigour At sity he 
made money of his gemus and his glory The ap- 
plauses wh «}; were justly due to his conduct at Wal 
court co ill not altogether drown the voices of thcse 
who 1 itte.c] that, wherever a broad piece was to be 
saved » got this hero was a mere Fuclio, a mere 
Haipegon that, though he drew a large allowance 
under pick siee of keeping a public table, he never 
asked on « h er to dinner, that his muster rolls were 
fraudulently made up, that he pocketed pay in the 

q 


* See t!« vesnatch of Waldeck First Regiment of Foot) Dan 
an the Lo: ion Gizette, Aug 26 gean Aug 28 , Monthly Mu 
1689, His vr d Reeords of the cury, September 1689 
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names of men who had long been dead, of mesa who 
had been killed in his own sight four years before at 
Sedgemoor, that there were twenty such names in 
one troop, that there were thirty mx m anpther 
Nothing but the umion of dauntless courage and 
commanding powers of mind with a bland temper 
and winning manners could have enabled him to 
saan and keep, mm spite of faults eminencly unsolder- . 
like, the good will of his soldiers * \ 
About the time at which the contending armies in 
vopeInne every part of Europe were gomg ito 
con Xi mex Winter quarters, a new Pontiff ascended 
under VII = the chair of Saint Peter Innocent the 
Eleventh was no more His fate had heen sttange 
indeed Wis conscientious and fervent attachment 
to the Church of which he was the head had induced 
him, at one of the most critical conyunctures in! her 
history, to ally himself with her mortal enemies. 
The news of his decease was received with coer 
and alarm by Protestant princes and commonweglths, 
and with joy and hope at Versailles and Dublint An 
extraordinary ambassador of high rank was instantly 
despatched by Lewis to Rome The Frencn garrison 
which had been placed in Avignon was withdrawn 
When the votes of tne Conclave had neen united in 
favour of Peter Ottobuon1, an ancient Cardinal who 
assumed the appellation vf Alexander the Eyghth, 
the representative of France assisted at the installa-~ 
tion, bore up the cope of the new Pontiff, and put 
into the hands of His Holiness a letter 1p which the 
Most Christian King declared that he renounced the 
odious privilege of protecting robbers and assassins. 
Alexander pressed the letter to his lips, embraced 
the bearer, and talked with rapture of the near 


* See the Dear Bargam, & this wretch (Marlborough) to 
Jacobite pamphlet, clandestinely mention any other All are in 
ptined m 2690 “I have not nocent comparatively, even Kirke 
patzence,” says the writer, “after huimself~’ 
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prospect of reconciliation Lewis began tu entertain 
a bope that the mfluepce of the Vatican might be 
exerted to dissolve the alhance between the House 
of Austria and the heretical usurper of the English 
throne James was even more sanguine. He was 
foolish cnough to expect that the new Pope would 
give lim money, and ordered Melfort, who had now 
acquitted himself of his mission at Versailles, to 
fast2n to Rome, and beg His Holiness to contribute 
something towards the good work of upholaing pure 
religion in the British islands. But 1t soon appeared 
thet Alexander, though he might hold language dif- 
terc: t from that of his predecessor, was determined 
to follow mm essentials his predecessor’s policy The 
uriginal cause of the quarrel between the Holy See 
wid J. wis was not removed The King continued 
to appomt prelates the Pope continued to refuse 
them institution, and the consequence was that a 
fourth pait of the dioceses of France had bishops 
‘ho were rucapable of performmg any episcopal 
function * 

The Angicvan Churck was, at this time, not less 
dist ated thin the Gallican Church The 


The Hi h 


first of \ ust had been fixed by Act of Church ctergy 
Parlinmrt is the day before the close  subect of the 

cf which ail beneficed clergymen and all 

p soos nolding academica) offices must, on pain of 
Btibpenstii . ear allemance to William and Mary 
Yuri if t: ° earher part of the summer, the Jacobites 
had hoped th wt the number of nonjurors would be so 
ccusideraule as seriously to alarm and embarrass the 
ye «inment But this hope was disappomted Few 


* Se the “lercuries for Sep- memonals to the Pope and the 
tem) cr 1689 1] the four follgaw Cartanal of Este, are among the 
Ing Opps Sec also Welwoods Nairne Papers, and some ex- 
Mercuriss Refvrmatus of Sept. tracts have been printed by “lae- 
18 Scpt 25 and Oct. 8 1689 pherson. - 
Mulfort’s Instructions, ayd his 
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indeed of the clergy were Whigs. Few were Tories 
of that moderate school which acknowledged, 
tantly anti with reserve, that extreme abuses maght 
sometimes justify a nation m resorting to 
remedies. The great majority of the profession stajl 
held the doctrine of passive obedience but that mar 
jority was now divided into two seqfions. A questyqn, 
which, before the Revolution, had been mere matter 
of speculation, and had therefore, though sometimes 
incidentally raised, been, by most persons, very su- 
perficially considered, had now become practically 
most important. The doctrine of passive obedience 
bemg taken for granted, to whom was that obedience 
due? Whule the hereditary mght and the possession 
were conjoined, there was no room for doubt but 
the hereditary right and the possession were now 
separated One prince, raised by the Revolution, was 
reigning at Westminster, passing laws, appointing 
magistrates and prelates, sending forth armies and 
fleets. His Judges decided causes His Shenffs 
arrested debtors, anu executed criminals. Justice, 
order, property, would cease to exist, and society 
would be resolved into chaos, but for his Great Seal 
Another prince, deposed by the Revclution, was hving 
abroad. He could exercise none of the powers and 
perform none of the duties of a ruler, and could, as 
it seemed, be restored only by means as violent as 
those by which he had been displaced. To which 
of these two princes did Christian men owe alle- 
giance ? 

To a large part of the clergy 1t appeared that the 
arguments fe Plain letter of Scripture required them to 
taking the =» Submit to the Sovereign who was in pos- 

session, without troubling themselves about 
his title. The powers which the Apostle, m the 
text most familiar to the Anglican divines of that 
age, pronounces to be ordained of God, are not the 
powers that can be traced back to a legitamate origin, 
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but the powers that be. When Jesus vas asked 
whether the chosen people might lawfully give tn- 
bate to Cassar, he replied by asking the questioners, 
not whether Cesar could make out a pedigree derived 
frem the old royal héuse of Judah, but whether the 
coin which they scrupled to pay into Ceesar’s treasury 
eame from Csesars mint, m other words, whether 
Cesar actually possessed the authority and performed 
the functions of a ruler 
Tt 1s generally held, with much appearance of rea- 
sen, that the most trustworthy comment on the text 
of the Gospels and Epistles 1s to be found in the 
practice of the primitive Christians, when that prac- 
tice can be satisfactorily ascertained, and 1t so hap 
pened that the tumes durmg which the Church 1s 
univarsally acknowledged to have been in the highest 
stat’ of purity were times of frequent and violent 
political change. One at least of the Apostles ap- 
pears to have lived to see four Emperors pulled down 
in little more than a yeare Of the martyrs of the 
tinrd century a great proportion must have been able 
to remembe1 ten or twelwe revolutions, Those mar- 
tyrs must have had occasion often to consider what 
was their duty téwards a prince fust raised to power 
by a successful msurrection That they were, one 
and «il, deterred by the fear of punishment from 
deing what they thoughts nght, 1s an imputation 
which no candid mnfidel would throw on them “Yet, 
if there be any proposition which can with perfect 
confidence |e affirmed touching the early Christians 
it 1s this, thit they never once refused obedience tu 
anv actual ruler on account of the illegitimacy of his 
titi At one time, indeed, the supreme power was 
cl: ned by twenty or thirty competitors. Every pro- 
viu' @ from Britain to &gypt had its own Augustus 
Al’ these pretenders could not be nghtful Emperors 
", 1t does not appear that, in any place, the, faithful 
ul ay scruple abowt submitting to the person ~hs 
F2 
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in that place, exercised the umperial functions. 
the Chnstian of Rome obeyed Aurelian, the 
of Lyons obeyed Tetricus, and the Christian of| Pal- 
myra obeyed Zenobia. ‘Day and night,” — such 
were the words which the great Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, addressed to the representative of Valeria 
and Galhenus, — “day and night,do we Christians 
pray to the one true God for the safety of our Em- 
perors.” Yet those Emperors had a few months 
before pulled down their predecessor AEmilianus, who 
had pulled down his predecessor Gallus, who had 
climbed to power on the ruins of the house of his 
predecessor Decius, who had slam his predecessor 
Philip, who had slain his predecessor Gordian. Was 
it possible to beheve that a saint, who had, im the 
short space of thirteen or fourteen years, borne, true 
allegiance to this series of rebels and regicides, would 
have made a schism in the Christian body rather than 
acknowledge King William and Queen Mary? A 
hundred times those Anglican divines who had taken 
the oaths challenged their more scrupulous brethren 
to cite a single mstance an which the primitive 
Church had refused obedience to a successful usurper, 
and a hundred times the challenge was evaded. The 
nonjurors had little to say on this head, except that 
precedents were of no force when opposed to prin- 
ciples, a proposition whick came with but a bad grace 
from a school which had always professed an almost 
superstitious reverence for the authority of the Fa- 
thers.* 


Cu xrv 
¢ 


hile 


* See the Answer of a Non- 
juror to the Bishop of Sarum’s 
challenge in the Appendix to the 
Iafe of Kettlewell. *Among the 
Tanner MSS in the Bocleian 
Labrary 1s a paper which, as San- 
croft thought 1t worth preserving, 
I venturerto quote. © writer 
a strong nonjurur, after trying to 


evade, by many puitiable ehifts, 
the argument drawn by & more 
compliant divine from the prac 
tice of the primitive Church, pro- 
cesds thus “Suppose the pri 
mitive Christians all along fro 
the time of the very Apostles, h: 
been as regardless of their on 
by former princes aa he sagge: 
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a precedents drawn from later and mére corrupt 
dhpeoptaee.ngetekadira But, even mm the his- 
gorge and more corrupt fames, the nonjurors 
wrt easly find any precedent that could serve 
purp se. In our own country many Kings, who 
had uot the hereditary nght, had filled the throne 
bat it had never been thought mconaistent with the 
duty of a Caoristian to be a true h to such 
“Songs. The usurpation of Henry the Fourth, the 
‘gore odious usurpation of Richard the Third, had 
no schism in the Church. As soon as 
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tithe 


mission to @ prince m possession was deadly sin.* 
With the practice of the whole Chnstan world 
the authoritative teaching of the Church of England 
appeared to be in strict harmony The Homily on 
Wfal Rebelhon, a discourse which inculcates, in un- 


#ill he therefore say that théir cation was to Richard the Third 


wy Allie eae 
things have been eee 
anaes Mica e men of 

very orthodox princi- 
yies.” The t from the 

Se 
pane ge Mash put in a 


e of 
wees ht ur Passive 
evee ¥, ofv voncerned in the 


pasta nf phew de new os ed 


—_ "ug « Lay Gentleman, 
mmunion of the Church 
of Eee , a8 by Law establigh’d, 


= The author of this tract 

as Kdnand Bohan, whos I 

ghali have occasion to mention 
iy reafter 


* Gne of the most adulatory 
aa! » ses ever voted by a Yonvo- 


Il) Ie will be found in Wilkins’s Con 


cia. Dryden, in his fine ryfaer 
mento of one of the finest passages 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury 
‘as chong © fosigs cules 
as choomng to resign 
“fice rather than acknowledge the 
Duke of Lancaster to be King 
of England For this represen 
atidn no warrant can be fou..d 
in Chaucer’s Poem, or anywhere 
else. Dryden wished to wnte 
that would gall the 
clergy who had taken the oaths, 
and theref-re attributed to a Ro- 
man vathdlic priest of the four 
teex.th century a superstition 
which originased among the An- 
glican priests of the seventeenth 
century 
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eaeasured. terms, the duty of obeying rulersepenks 
of none but actual rulers. Nay, the people are dist 
tinctly told in that Homily that they are ‘hound ‘to 
obey, not only ther legitimate prince, bit asty 
whom God shall in anger set over tiem dey 
ther sins. And surely }t would be the h of abs 
gurdity to oy ge tdust meio ary vely wack 
usurpers a8 sends in anger, must pertine- 
ciously withhold our obedience from usurpers whom” 
He sends in mercy Grant that 1t was a orme te’ 
invite the Prince of Orange over, a crime to join hits, 
a crime to make him King; yet what was the whole 
history of the Jewish nation and of the QOhristian 
Church but a record of cases in which Pro?sdenee 
had brought good out of evil? And what theologian 
would assert that, in such cases, we t, from ab- 
horrence of the evil, to reyect the good 
On these grounds a large body of divines, stall as- 
serting the doctrine that to remst the Sovereign must 
always be sinful, conceived that William was now the 
Sovereign whom 1t would be sinful to resist. 
To these arguments the-nonjurors rephed thas 
Saint Paul must have meant by the 
sgienuting that be the mghtful pqwers that be, and 
that to put any other mterpretatien on 
his words would be to outrage common sense, to die 
honour religion, to give seandal to weak believers, to 
give an occasion of triumph to scoffers. The « 
of all mankind must be shocked by the pw! won 
that, as soon as a King, however clear his how 
ever wise and good his administration, sexy 4d. hy 
traitors, all his servante are bound to abandd* "him, 
and to range themselves on the mde of his endmies, 
In all ages and nations, fidelity to a good eause in 
adversity had been regarded asavirtue In all agee 
and nations, the politician whose practice was always 
to be on the mde which was uppermost had beeh de- 
spised. new Toryism was worse than 
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To break through the ties of allemance Wecause the 
Sovereign was a tyraut was doubtless a very great 
mn but it was asin for which specious names and 
pretexts might be found, and into which a brave and 
generous man, not ?nstructed m divine truth and 
guarded by divine grace, might easily fall. But to 
break through the ties of allegiance merely because 
the Sovereigm was unfortunate was not only wicked, 
‘but dirty Could any unbeliever offer a greater in- 
sult to the Scriptures than by asserting that the 
Semptures had enjomed on Christians as a sacred 
duty what the hght of nature had taught heathens to 
regard as the last excess of baseness? In the Scmp- 
Lures was to be found the history of a King of Israel, 
driven from his palace by an unnatural,son, and 
compelled to fly beyond Jordan. David, like James, 
had the nght Absalom, lke Wilham, had the pos- 
regsion Would any student of the sacred writings 
dare to affirm that the conduct of Shimei on that oc- 
casion was proposed as a pettern to be imitated, and 
that Barzllai, who loyally adiered to his fugitive 
master, was resisting the ordinance of God, and re- 
ceiving to himself damnation? Would any true son 
ot the Church of "England seriously maintain that a 
man who was a strenuous royalist till after the battle 
of Naseby, who then went over to the Parliament, 
who, as soon as the Parliament had been purged, 
became an obsequious servant of the Rump, and who, 
as soon as the Rump had been ejected, professed him- 
alf a faithful subject of the Protector, was more de- 
, Swing of the respect of Chnstian men than the stout 
uh! Cavalier who bore true fealty to Charles the First 
™n prison and to Charles the Second in exile, and who 
was ready to put lands, liberty, life, in peril, rather 
than acknowledge, by word op act, the authority of 
any of the upstart governments which, during that 
evil time, obtamed possession of a power no legiti- 
mately theirs? And what distinction was there be- 
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tween thal case and the case which had now ansen ? 
That Cromwell had actually enjoyed as much 4 yWwer 
as Willham, nay much more power than William, was 
quite certain, That the power of Wilham, as well 
as the power of Cromwell, had ‘an illegitimate ongin, 
every divine who held the doctrine of nonresistance 
would admit How then was 1t pesmble for such a 
divine to deny that obedience had beem due to Crom- 
well, and yet to affirm that 1t was due to Willam ? 
To suppose that there could be such mconsistency 
Without dishonesty would be, not charity, but weak- 
ness. Those who were determined to comply with 
the Act of Parliament would do better to speak out, 
and to say, what everybody knew, that they comphed 
simply tq save their benefices. The motive was no 
doubt strong That a clergyman who was a husband 
and a father should look forward with dread to the 
first of August and the first of February was natural. 
But he would do well to remember that, however 
ternble might be the dayof suspension and the day 
of deprivation, there ‘would assuredly come two other 
days more terrible still, the day of death and the day 
of yudgment.* 

The swearing clergy, as they wer® called, were not 
a little perplexed by this reasoning Nothing embar- 
rassed them more than the analogy which the non- 
Jurors were never weary ef pointing out between the 
usurpation of Cromwell and the usurpation of Wil- 
liam For there was mm that age no High Churchman 
who would not have thought himself reduced to an 
absurdity, if he had been reduced to the necessity 
saying that the Church had commanded her sons wu 
obey Cromwell And yet 1t was impossible to prove 
that William was more fully m possession of supreme 


* See the Defence of the Pro- upon his Deathbed conecrning 
fession which the Right Reve- Passive Obedience and the New 
rend Fathgr in God John Lake, Oaths. 1690. 

Lord Bishop of Chichester made 
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power than Cromwell had been. The swéarers there- 
fore avoided coming te close quarters with the non- 
jurors on this point, as carefully as the nonjurors 
avoided coming to close quarters with the swearers 
on the question touching the practice of the primitive 
Church. 

The truth 1s that the theory of government which 
had long been taught by the clergy was so absurd 
that it could lead to nothing but absurdity Whether 
the priest who adhered to that theory swore or 
refused to swear, he was alike unable to give’ a 
rational explanation of his conduct. If he swore, he 
sould vindicate his swearmg only by laying down 
propositions against which every honest heart in- 
stinctively revolts, only by proclaiming that Christ 
had commanded the Church to desert the nghteous 
cause as soon as that cause ceased to prosper, and 
to strengthen the hands of successful villany against 
afflicted virtue. And yet, strong as were the objec- 
tions to this doctrine, the objections to the doctrine 
of the nonjuror were, 1f possible, stronger still Ac- 
cording to him, a Christian nation ought always to 
be in a state of slavery or in a state of anarchy 
Something 1s te be said for the man who sacrifices 
liberty to preserve order Something 1s to be said 
for the man who sacrifices order to preserve liberty 
For liberty and order are two of the greatest blessings 
which a society can enjoy, and, when unfortunate'y 
they appeur to be compatible, much indulgence 1s 
due to those who take either side But the nonjuror 
sacrificed, fot hberty to order, not order to liberty, 
but both liberty and order to a superstition as stupid 
and degrading as the Egyptian worship of cats and 
onions While a particular person, differmg from 
other persons by the mere ascident of birth, was on 
the throne, though he might be a Nero, there was to 
be no insubordination. When any other person was 
on the throne, thoygh he might be an Altred, there 
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was to be n6 obedience. It mattered not how frantic 
and wicked might be the admunistration of the dy- 
nasty which had the hereditary title, or how wise and 
virtuous might be the administration of a government 
sprung from a revolution. Nor tould any time of h- 
mutation be pleaded against the claim of the expelled 
family The lapse of years, the lapse of ages, made 
no change. To the end of the world, Christians were 
to regulate their political conduct mmply according 
to the pedigree of their ruler The year 1800, the 
yer 1900, might find princes who derived their title 
from the votes of the Convention reigning 1n peace and 
prosperity No matter they would still be usurpers, 
and, 1f, in the twentieth or twenty-first century, any 
person who could make out a better mght by blood to 
the crown should call on a late posterity to acknow- 
ledge him as King, the call must be obeyed on peril 
of eternal perdition 
A Whig might well enjoy the thought that the 
controversies which had arsen among his adversaries 
had established the sé6undness of his own political 
creed. The disputants who had long agreed in ac- 
cusing him of an impious error had now effectually 
vindicated him, and refuted one anotaer The High 
Churchman who took the oaths had shown by 1rre- 
fraguble arguments from the Gospels and the Epistles, 
from the uniform practice of the primitive Church, 
and from the explicit declarations of the Anglican 
Church, that Chnstians were not 1n all cxses bound 
to pay obedience to the prince who had the hereditary 
title, The High Churchman who would not take 
the oaths had shown as satisfactonly that Christians 
were not in all cases bound to pay obedience to the 
prince who was actually reigning It followed that, 
to entitle a government “o the rllegiance of subjects, 
something was necessary different from mere legiti- 
«macy, and different also from mere possession. What 
that something was the Whigs bad no difficulty in 
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pronoancing In their view, the end fur which all 
governments had been instituted was the happiness 
of society While the magistrate was, on the whole, 
notwithstanding some faults, a muimister for good, 
Reason taught mankind to obey him, and Religion, 
giving her solemn sanction to the teaching of Reason, 
commanded mankind to revere him as divinely com- 
missioned. But if he proved to be a munuister for 
pvil, on what grounds was he to be considered as 
divinely commissioned? The Tories who swore had 
proved that he ought not to be so considered on dc- 
count of the origin of his power the Tones who 
would not swear had proved as clearly that he ought 
not to be so considered on account of the existence 
of his power 

Some violent and acrimonious Whigs triumphed 
ostentatiously and with merciless imsolence over the 
perplexed and divided priesthood. The nonjuror they 
generally affected to regard with contemptuous pity 
as a dull and perverse, buf sincere, bigot, whose ab- 
surd practice was in harmony with his absurd theory, 
and who might plead,,1n excuse for the infatuation 
which impelled him to ruin his country, that the 
same infatuatiou had impelled him to ruin himself 
They reserved their sharpest taunts for those divines 
who, having, in the days of the Exclusion Bull and 
the Rye House plot, beey distinguished by zeal for 
the divine and indefeasible right of the hereditary 
Sovereign, were now ready to swear fealty to an 
usurper Was this then the real sense of all those 
sublame phrases which had resounded during twenty 
nine years from mnumerable pulpits? Had the 
thousands of clergymen, who had so loudly boasted 
of the unchangeable loyalty of their order, really 
meant only that ther loyrlty would remam un- 
changeable till the next change of fortune? It was 
idle, 1t was 1mpudent in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former 
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language. f any Reverend Doctor had at | 
been convinced that he had been in the wrong, he 
surely ought, by an open recantation, to make all 
the amends now possible to the persecuted, the 
calummated, the murdered defanders of hberty If 
he was still convinced that his old opinions were 
sound, he ought manfully to cast in lus lot with the 
nonjurors. Respect, 1 was said, 1s dug to him who 
ingenuously confesses an error respect is due to him 
who courageously suffers for an error but 1¢ 1s diffi- 
cut to respect a minister of religion, who, while 
asserting that he still adheres to the principles of the 
Tones, saves his benefice by taking an oath which 
can be honestly taken only on the principles of the 
Whigs. 

These reproaches, though perhapg not altogether 
unjust, were unseasonable The wiser and more 
moderate Whigs, sensible that the throne of Wilbam 
could not stand firm if it had not a wider basis than 
their own party, abstained at this conjuncture from 
sneers and invectives, and exerted themselves to re- 
move the scruples and to soothe the irritated feelings 
of the clergy The collective power of the rectors 
and vicars of England was immense, and it was 
much better that they should swear for the most 
flimsy reason which could be devised by a sophist than 
that they should not swear at all 

It soon became clear that the argumente for swear- 
ageatm- ng, backed as they were by some of the 
rey uke Strongest motives which can influence the 
— human mind, had prevailed. Above twenty 
nine thirtieths of the profession submitted to the law 
Most of the divines of the capital, who then formed 
a separate class, and who were as much distinguished 
from the rural clergy py liberality of sentiment as 
by eloquence and learning, gave in their adhesion to 
the government early, and with every sign of cordial 
attachmebt. Eignty of them repaired together, in 
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fall term, to Westminster Hall, and were there sworn 
The ceremony occupied so long a tame that httle else 
was done that day m the Courts of Chancery and 
King’s Bench * But m general the compliance was 
tardy, sad, and sullen Many,'no doubt, deliberately 
violated what they believed to be their duty Con- 
science told them that they were committing a sn 
But they had not fortitude to resign the parsonage, 
the garden, the glebe, and to go forth without know- 
ing where to find a meal or a roof for themselves and 
their little ones. Many swore with doubts and nfis- 
givings.t Some declared, at the moment of taking 
the oath, that they did not mean to promise that 
they would not submit to James, if he should ever 
be in a condition to demand their allegiance t Some 
clergymen in the North were, on the first of August, 
going in a company to swear, when they were met on 
the road*by the news of the battle which had been 
fought, four days before, in the pass of Killiecrankie 
They 1mmediately turned back, and did not again 
leave their homes on the sdme errand till it was 
clear that Dundee’s vietory had made no change m 
the state of public affairs.§ Even of those whose 
understandings “were fully convinced that obedience 
was due to the existing government, very few kissed 
the book with the heartiness with which they had 
formerly plighted their faith to Charles and James. 
Still the thing was done Ten thousand clergymen 
had solemnly called heaven to attest their promise 
that they would be true hegemen to William, and 


* London Gazette, June 30 + See the account of Dr Doves 
1689, Luttrell’s Diary “The condact in Clarendon’s Diary, 
eminentest men,” says Luttrell. and the account of Dr Marsh’s 

t See in Kettlewells Lifp, u: conduct in the Lafe of Kettle- 
72., the retractation drawn by well. 
him for a clergyman who had § The Anatomy of a Jacobite 
taken the oaths, and who after- Tory, )690 
wards repented of paving done SO. 
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this promis8, though 1t by no means warranted him 
in expecting that they would strenuously support 
him, had at least deprived them of a great part of 
their power to injure him. They could not, without 
entirely forfeiting that public respect on which their 
influence depended, attack, except in an indirect and 
tamidly cautious manner, the throne of one whom 
they had, in the presence of God, vowed to obey as 
ther King Some of them, 1t 18 true, affected to 
read the prayers for the new Sovereigns in a peculiar 
tofie which could not be misunderstood * Others were 
guilty of still grosser mdecency Thus, one wretch, 
just after praying for Wiliam and Mary in the most 
solemn office of religion, took off a glass to their 
damnation Another, after performimg divine ser- 
vice on a fast day appointed by their authority, dined 
on @ pigeon pie, and while he cut it up, uttered a 
wish that it was the usurper’s heart. But such auda- 
cious wickedness was doubtless rare and was mjurious 
rather to the Church than to the government. 

Those clergymen and members of the Universities 
who incurred the penalties of the law 
were about four hundred in number Fore 
most in rank stood the Pmmate and six of his suf- 
fragans, Turner of Ely, Lloyd of Norwich, Frampton 
of Gloucester, Lake of Chichester, White of Peter- 
borough, and Ken of Bath and Wells. Thomas of 
Worcester would have made a seventh but he died 
three weeks before the day of suspension. On his 
deathbed he adjured his clergy to be true to the 
cause of hereditary right, and declared that those di- 
vines who tried to make out that the oaths might be 
taken without any departure from the loyal doctrines 
of the Church of England seemed to him to reason 
more Jesuitically than the Jest its themselves.} 


The nonjurors 


* Dialogue between a Whig 1691, Febrnary 1692 
' and a Tory t Life of Kettlewell, iu. 4 
¢ Luttrell’s Diary, November 
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‘Keb, ib both yp intellectual and 10 moral qual 
el, ranked highest among the nonjuring 
prelates, hestated long There ae few “" 
otergymien who could have submitted to the new go- 
vetnahent with a bettér grace. For, when nonresist- 
anée and passive obedience were the favourite themes 
of- his brethren, he had scarcely ever alluded to poh- 
tics in the pulpit. He owned that the arguments in 
favour of swearing were very strong He went indeed 
so far as to say that his scruples would be completely 
remeved, 1f he could be convinced that Jarhes had 
tered into engagements for ceding Ireland to the 
eh King It 1s evident therefore that the dif- 
ference between Ken and the Whigs was not a drf- 
ference of principle. He thought, with them, that 
misgovernment, carried to a certain point, justified a 
tranefer of allegiance, and doubted only whether the 
misgovernment of James had been carried quite to 
that pomt Nav, the good Bishop actually began to 
prepare a pastoral lotter explaining his reasons for 
taking the oaths. But, before 1t was finished, he te- 
ceived information whick convinced him that Ireland 
had not been made over to France doubts camc thuch 
upon him _ he threw his unfinished letter to the 
fire, and 1mplored his less scrupulous friends not to 
urge him further He was sure, he said, that thcy 
had acted uprightly he wis glad that they could ao 
with a clear conscience what he shrank from doing 
he felt the force of their reasonmg he was all but 
ersuaded , and he was afraid to hsten loncer '« 
ould be quite persuaded for 1f ! * uu comply, 
1d. bis musgivings should -* _. wards return, he should 
the most misciauie of men Not for wealth, not 
* a palace, not for a peerage, would he run the 
Allest nsk of ever feciing the torments of remorse. 
is a curious fact that, of the seven nonjuring pre- 
tea, the only one whose name carries with ~~ much 
Meht was on the point of swearmg, and was pre- 
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vented from doing #0, as he himself acknowledged, 
not by the force of reason, but by a morbid scrage- 
lomty which he did not advise others to unitate.* 
Among the priests who refused the cathe werp 
gome men eminent in the leafned world, as gram~ 
manans, chronologiste, canoniste, and 
and a very few who were distinguished by wit and 
eloquence, but scarcely one can be named who was 
qualified to discuss any large question of morals or 
politics, scarcely one whose writmgs do not mdieate 
either extreme feebleness or extreme flightaness of 
mind. Those who distrust the judgment of a Whig 
on this point will probably allow some weight te the 
opinion which was expressed, many years after the 
Revolution, by a philosopher of whom the Tories are 
justly proud. Johnson, after passing in review the 


* See Turner’s Letter to San ing the testimony of the most 


croft, dated on Ascension Day, veracious 
1689 The original 1s among the 
Tanner MSS. 1n the Bodleian 
Labrarv But the letter vill be 
found, with much other cunous 
matter, in the Life of Ken by a 
Lavman, lately publwhed. 

also the Lite of Kertlewell, 11. 
95 , and Ken’s Letter to Burnet, 
dated Oct. 5 1689, in Hawkins’s 
Iafe of Ken “J am sure,” Lady 
Russell wrote to Dr Fitzwilham, 
“the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
excited others to comply, when 
he oould not bring himself to do 
eo, but rejoiced when others did.” 
Ken declared that hc had advised 
onge sd to take the oaths, and 
that his practice had been to re- 
mit those who asked his advice 
to their own studies and prayers. 
Lady Russell's asmrtwo and 
Ken’s denial will be foun’ to 


which ought to be made for stu- 
ation and feeling, even im weigh- 


witnesses. havisg 
at last determined to cast in his 
lot with the nonjurors, 
tried to vindicate his consistercy 
as far as he honestly could. Lady 
Russell, wishing to induce her 
friend to take the oaths, natarall ; 
made as much of Ken’s disposi 
tion to compliance as she honestly 
could. She went too far in using 
the word “excited.” On the 
other hand, it is clear that Ken, 
by remitting those who consulted 
him to their own studies and 
prayers, gave them to understand 
that, in his opinion, the oath wad 
lawful to those who, after a se- 
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celebrated divines who had thought it mnful to sweur 
allegiance to William the Third and George the First, 
ownced that, in the whole body of nonjurors, 
i was one, and one only, who could reason.* 
Fé nonyuror m whose favour Johnson made this 
was Charles Leslre Leshe had, 
before the Revolution, been Chancellor 
of the diocese of Connor in Ireland He had been 
forward mn opposition to Tyrconnel , had, as & justicé 
of the peace for Monaghan, refused to acknowledge 4 
paptet as Sheriff of that county, and had"been so 
courageous as to send some officers of the Insh army 
to prison for marauding But the doctrine of non- 
resistamee, such as it had been taught by Anglican 
divmes in the days of the Rye House Plot, was im- 
movably fixed in his mind. When the state of 
Dister became such that a Protestant who remained 
there could hardly avoid being either a rebel or a 
martyr, Leglie fled to London. His abiltres and his 
connections were such that he might eamly have ob- 
taaned high preferment mm the Church of England 


* flee the conversation of June capable of reasoning It must 
9 1764, m Boswel's Life of be remembered that they were 
Johnson, and the note. Boswell, prepared to take the whole langly 
with his usnal absurdity, is sure power from James and to bestow 
that Johnson could not have re- 1¢ on Wilham, with the fitle of 
collected “that the seven bishops, Regent. Their scruple was mere- 
so justly celebrated for theirmag- }y about the word King 
nanimons reswtance fo arbitrary I am surprised that Johnson 
power, were yet nonyurors.” Only should have pronoanced William 
five of the seven were nonjurors , Law no reasoner Law did - 
and anybody bo. Boswell would deed fall into great errors, but 
baye knuwn that a man may re- they were errors against which 
Ast asbitrary power, and yet not logic affords +» secunty In 
be a good reasoner Nay, the re- mere chalectical skil he had very 
sistance which Sencroft and the few superiors. That he was 

ther nonjdring bishops offered more than once victorious over 
© yhbitrary power, w tuey Hoadley no candia will 
oxfznged to hold the doctrine deny But Law did nut 

“Sontesistance, is the most de to the generation with whieh I 

: proof that they were im have now to do 
VOL. ¥. G 
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But he took his place in the front rank of the J:cobite 
body, and remained there steadfastly through all the 
dangers and vicissitudes of three and thirt; troubled 
years. Though constantly engaged in th. slugienl 
controversy with Deiste, JewsS Socinians, Mresby- 
terians, Papists, and Quakers, he found time {> be 
one of the most volummous political writers o: liu , 
Of all the nonyuring clergy he «was the best 
qualified to discuss constitutional questions. Fer, 
before he had taken orders, he had remded long 
uf the Femple, and had been studying Enghsh his- 
tory and law, while most of the other chiefs of the 
schism had been poring over the Acts of Chalcedon, 
or seeking for wisdom in the Targum of Onkelos.* 

In 1689, however, Leshe was almost unknown m 
England Among the divines who m- 

curred suspension un the first of August 

in that year, the highest in popular estimation waa 
without dispute Doctor William Sherlock. Perhaps 
no simple presbyter of the Church of England has 
ever possessed a greater authority over hie brethren 
than belonged to Sherlock at the time of the Revo- 
lution. He was not of the first rank among his con- 
termmporaries as 4 s¢holar, as a predché:, as a writer 
ou theology, or as a writer on politics but im all 
the four characters he had distinguished himself 
The perspicuity and hvelsmees of his style have been 
praised by Prior and Addison. The facility and 
asaiduity with which he wrote are sufficientiy proved 
by the bulk an 1} the dates of his works. There were 
andeed amon the clergy men of bnghter genius and 
men of wid. atiunments but during a long period 
there was none «ho more completely represented the 
order, none who, on all subjects, spoke more pre- 
cisely the sense ot the Angiiwsan patria without 
any taint of Latstudinananism, of Puntanism, oro} 


* Ware's History of the Writers of Irelend, contunned by Harris. 
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Popery He had, in the days of the Exclusion Ball, 
when the power of the dissenters was very great in 
Parlament and in the country, written strongly 
against the sin of nonconformity When the Rye 
House Plot was detécted, he had zealously defended 
by tongue and pen the doctrine of nonresistance. 
His services to the cause of episcopacy and monarchy 
were so highly valued that he was made master of 
‘the Temple A pension was also bestowed on him 
by Charles but that pension James soon took away 
for Sherlock, though he held himself bound to Pay 
passive obedience to the civil power, held himself 
equally bound to combat religious errors, and was the 
keenest and most laborious of that host of contro- 
versialists who, in the day of peril, manfully defended 
the Protestant faith In little more than two years 
he published sixteen treatises, some of them large 
books, against the high pretensions of Rome Not 
content with the easy victories which he gained over 
such feeble antagonists as,those who were quartered 
at Clerkenwell and the Savoy, ‘the had the courage to 
measure his strength with no less a champion than 
Bossuet, and came out of the conflict without dis- 
credit. Nev rthreless Sherlock estill continued to 
maintain that no oppression could justify Christians 
in resisting the kingly authority When the Con- 
vention was about to meet, he strongly recom- 
mended, in a tract which was considered as the 
manifesto cf a large part of the clergy, that James 
Bhould be invited to return on such conditions as 
might securé the laws and religion of the nation * 
The vote which placed William and Mary on the 
throne filled Sherlock with sorrow and anger He 
1s said to have exclaimed that 1f the Convention was 
determined on a revclution, the clergy would find 
forty thousand good Churchmen to effect a restora 


Letter to a member of the Convention, 1689 
a 3 
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tion* Against the new oaths he gave his opimon 
plainly and warmly He professed himself at a loss 
to understand how any horest man could doubt that, 
by the powers that be, Sant Paul meant legitimate 
powers and no others. No nanfe was in 1689 cited 
by the Jacobites more proudly or more fondly than 
that of Sherlock. Before the end of 1690 that name 
excited very different feelings. m 
A few other nonjurors ought to be particularly no ‘ 
ticed. High among them in rank was 
* George Hickes, Dean of Worcester Of 
all the Englishmen of his time he was the most 
versed in the old Teutonic languages, and his know- 
ledge of the early Christian literature was extensive 
As to his capacity for political discussions, 1t may be 
sufficient to say that his favourite argument for 
passive obedience was drawn from the story of the 
Theban legion He was the younger brother of that 
unfortunate John Hickes who had been found hidden 
mm the malthouse of Alice Lisle James had, in spite 
of all solicitation, put both John Hickes and Alice 
Lisle to death Persons who did not know the 
strength of the Dean’s principles thought that he 
inight possibly feel Some resentmept’on this account 
for he was of no gentle or forgiving temper, and 
could retain durimg many years a bitter remembrance 
of small iyunes. But he was strong in his religious 
and political faith he reflected that the sufferers 
were dissenters, and he submitted to the wull of the 
Lord’s Anointed pot only with patience but with 
complacency He became indeed a more loving 
subject than ever from the time when his brother 
was hanged and his brother’s benefactress beheaded 
While almost alle other clergymen, appalled by the 
Declaration of Indulgence ané@ by the proceedings ot 


* Johnsin’s Notes on the Phoenix Edition of Buarnet’s Pastoral 
Litier, 1692 
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the High Commussisny were g to think that 
they had pushed the doctrine of nonresistance a little 
too far, he was writmng a vindication of his darling 

d, and trying tp convince the troops at Houns- 
low that, if James should be pleased to massacre 
them all, as Maximian had massacred the Theban 
legion, for refusing to commit idolatry, 1t would be 
their duty to’ pile their arms, and meekly to receive 
the crown of martyrdom. To do Hickes justice, his 
whole conduct after the Revolution proved that bis 
servility had sprung neither from fear nor from on 
pidity, but from mere bigotry * 

Jeremy Collier, who was turned out of the preacher- 
ship of the Rolls, was a man of a much ae 
higher order He 1 well entitled to 
grateful and respectful mention for to his eloquence 
and courage 18 to be chiefly ascribed the punfication 
of our hghter literature from that foul tamt which 
had been contracted dunng the Antapuritan reaction 
He was, in the full force of the words, a good man 
He was also a man of emient abilities, a great 
master of sarcasm, a gieat master of rhetoric.t His 
reading too, though undigested, was of immense ex- 
tent, S4ut his miad was narrow his reasoning, even 
when he was 80 furtunate ac to have a good cause to 
defend, was sngularly futile and inconclusive, and 
his brain was almost turned by pnde, not personal, 
but profesmonal, In his view, a priest was the 


,* The best sotion of Hickes’s = ¢ Collier’s Tracts on the Stage 
evaracter will be formed from his are, on the whole, his best pieces, 
numerous controversial writings, But there is much that 1s striking 

ly his Jovian, wntten in his political pamphlets, His 
an 1684, his Thebeean Legion no “Persuasive to Consideranon, 
Fable, written in 1687, though tendered to the pe hye sao 
mot published tall 1714 an his ticularly those of the Ch of 
T‘iscourses upon Dr Burnet and England” seems to me one of 
Dr. Tillotson, 1695 Hus poesia the best productions of the Jaco 
real al ala lhe! cla bite press, p 
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highest of he.nun beings, except a bishup: Re- 
verence and rena nae from the ze and 
test of the laity to the igast respedtable of the 
clergy However ridiculota a man in holy ordore 
might make himself, 1t was impiety to laugh at him. 
So nervously sensitive indeed was Collier on this 
point that he thought 1t profane to throw any reflec- 
tion even on the ministers of falee religions. He 
laid 1t down as a rule that Muftas and Augurs oughé 
alyays to be mentioned with respect. He blamed 
Dryden for sneering at the Hierophants of Apis. 
He praised Racine for giving dignity to the character 
of a priest of Baal. Fe praised Cornealle for not 
bringing that learned and reverend divjno Tirossas 
on the stage m the tragedy of (idipus. The 
omission, Coller owned, spoiled the dramatic effect 
of the piece but the holy function was much too 
solemn to be played with. Nay, incredible as it may 
seem, he thought 1t improper in the laity to sneer even 
at Presbytehan preachers. “Indeed his Jacobitism was 
little more than one of the forms in which his zeal 
for the digmty of his profession manifested itself, 
He abhorred the Revolution less as a msing up of 
cubyects against their King than as 4 rising up of 
the laity against the sucerdotal caste. The doctrines 
which had been proclaimed from the pulpit durmg 
thirty years had been treated with contempt by the 
Convention. A new government had béen set up in 
opposition to the wishes of the spiritual peers in the 
_ House of Lords and of the priesthood threughout the 
country A secular assembly had taken upon itself 
to pass a law requiring archbishops and bishops, 
rectors and vicars, to abyure, on pain of deprivation, 
what they had been teaching all their hves. What- 
ever meaner spirits might do, Collier was determmed 
net to be led in tnumph hy the victonous enenries 
of his orfier To the he would confront, with 
the authontative port of an amlessedor of heaver 
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the anger of the powers and principalities of the 
earth. 


In parts Collier was the first man among the non- 
jurors. In erudition the first place must 
be assigned to Henry Dodwell, who, for 
the unpardonable crime of having a small estate in 
Mayo, had been attamted by the Popish Parliument 
at Dublin. Me was Camdenian Professor of Ancient 
History mn the University of Oxford, and had already 
acquired considerable celebrity by chronological and 
geographical researches but, though he never could 
be persuaded to take orders, theology was his fa- 
vourite study He was doubtless a pious and sin 
cere man. He had perused innumerable volumes in 
various languages, and had indeed acqured more 
learning than his slender faculties were able to bear 
The small intellectual spark which he possessed was 
put out by the fuel Some of his books seem to 
have been written in a madhouse, and, though filled 
with proofs of his immens? reading, degrade him to 
the level of James Naylor and Ludowick Muggleton 
He began a dissertation untended to prove that the 
law of nations was a divine revelation made to the 
family which was, preserved in the ark. He pub- 
lished a treatise i which he maintained that « 
marriage between a member of the Church of Eng- 
land and a dissenter wos a nullity, and that the 
couple were, in the sight of heaven, guilty of adul- 
tery He defended the use of instrumental music 
in public yorenip on the ground that the notes of 
the organ had a power to counteract the influence 
of devils on the spmal marrow of human bees, 
In his treatise on this subject he remarked that 
there was high authority for the opimion that the 
.8pinal marrow, when decomposed, became a serpent. 
Whether this opinion were or were not correct, he 
thought 1f unnecessary to decide Perhapry he said, 
the eminent men m whose works it was found had 


~ 
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meant only to express figuratively the great truth, 
that the Old Serpent operates on us chiefly through 
the spinal marrow* Dodwell’s speculations on the 
state of human beings after death are, if possble, 
more extraordinary still. He tells us that our souls 
are naturally mortal Annthilation 1s the fate of the 
greater part of mankind, of heathens, of Mahometans, 
of unchnstened babes. The gift of ummortalsty 1s 
conveyed in the sacrament of baptism but to the 
efficacy of the sacrament it 18 absolutely necessary 
that the water be poured and the words pronounced 
by a minister who has been ordamed by a bishop. 
In the natural course of things, therefore, all Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, and Qnakers would, 
like the inferior animals, cease to exist. But Dod- 
well was far too good a churchman to let off dissen- 
ters so easily He mforms them that, as they have 
had an opportunity of hearing the gospel preached, 
ind might, but for their own perverseness, have re- 
ccived episcopahan baptism, God will, by a preterna- 
tural act of power, béstow immortality on them in 
order that they may be tormented for ever and ever + 


* See Brokesby s Lif€ of, Dod- framed with great care gnd prec} 


810n 


well, The Discourse against Mar 
niages in different Communions 
18 Known to me, I ought to say, 
only from Brokesby s copious ab- 
stract. ‘hat Discourse 18 very 
rare. Jt was originally printed 
as an appendage to a sermon 
preached by Leslie. When Leslie 
collected his works he omitted 
the discourse, probably because 
he was ashamed of it. I have 
not been able to find it m the La 
brary of the British Museum. The 
Treatise on the Lawfalness of 
Instrumental Music I have read, 
and incredably absurd 1¢ 1s. 
¢ Dodwell tells us that the 
Cttle of thecwork mm which he 
iurst promulgated this theury was 


I will therefore transcrnbe 
the title-page. “An Lpistolary 
Discourse proving from Sermpture 
and the First Fathers that the 
‘Boul 1s naturally Mortal but Im- 
mortalized actually by the Plea- 
sure of God to Punishment or to 
Reward, by 1ts Umon with the 
Tnivine Baptismal Spirit, wherein 
28 proved that none have the 
Power of giving this Divme 
Immortalizing Spirit sinee the 
Apostles but only the Bishops. 
By H Dodwell.” Dr Clarke, m 
a Letger to Dodwell (1706), says 
that this Epistolary Discourse = 
“abook at which all good men 
afe sorry, and all profane men 
rejoice “g 
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No man abhorred the growing latitudinananism of 
those times more than Dodwell. Yet no man had 
more feason to rejoice in it. For, in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century, a speculator who had 
dared to affirm that the human soul 1s by its nature 
mortal, and does, in the great majority of cases, 
actually die with the body, would have been burned 
alive in Smithfield. Even in days which Dodwell 
could well remember, such heretics as himself would 
have been thought fortunate if they escaped with 
hfe, their backs flayed, their ears clipped, théir noses 
shit, their tongues bored through with red hot iron, 
and their eyes knocked out with brickbats. With 
the nonjurors, however, the author of this theory was 
still the great Mr Dodwell, and some, who thought 
1t culpable lenity to tolerate a Presbyterian meeting, 
thought it at the same time gross uliberality to blame 
a learned and pious Jacobite for denying a doctrine 
so utterly unimportant in a religious point of view as 
that of the 1mmortality of the soul * 

Two other nonyurors deserve special mention, less 
on account of their abiiities and learning,  xgeiewen 
than on account of ther rare integrity, 7s"sm 
and of their not fess rare candour These were John 
Kettlewell, Rector of Coleshill, and John Fitzwilham, 
Canon of Windsor It 1s remarkable that both these 
men had seen much of Lord Russell, and that both, 
though differing fiom him in political opmions, and 
strongly disapproving the part which he had taken 
in the Whig plot, had thought highly of his cha- 
racter, and had been sincere mourners for his death 
He had sent to Kettlewell an affectionate message 
from the scaffold m Lancoln’s Inn Fields. Lady 
Russell, to her latest day, loved, trusted, and revered 
Fitzwilliam, who, whet she was a girl, had been the 
friend of her father, the virtuousSouthampton The 


* See Lesht’s Rehearsals, No. 286, 387 
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two clergymen agreed in refusing to swear but they, 
from that moment, took different paths. Kettlewell 
was one of the most active members of his party he 
declined no drudgery 1n the common cause, provided 
only that 1t were such drudgery as did not mus- 
become an honest man, and he defended his opi- 
nions in several tracts, which give a much higher 
notion of his sincerity than of his judgfhent or acute- 
ness.* Fitzwilliam thought that he had done enough 
in quitting his pleasant dwelling and garden under 
the shadow of Samt George’s Chapel, and in betaking 
himself with his books to a small lodging im an 
attic He could not with a safe conscience acknow- 
ledge William and Mary but he did not conceive 
that he was bound to be always stirring up sedition 
against them, and he passed the last years of his 
life, under the powerful protection of the House of 
Bedford, 1n innocent and studious repose f 

Among the less distinguished divines who forfeited. 
General che. their benefices; were doubtless many good 
nojuiag men but it 1s certain that the moral cha- 
eerey racter of the nonjurors, as a class, did not 
stand high It seems hard to impute laxity of prin- 
ciple to persons who undoubtedly made a great sacri- 
fice to principle. And yet experience abundantly 
proves that many who are capable of making a great 
sacrifice, when their blood 1s heated by conflict, and 
when the public eye 1s fixed upon them, are not ca- 
pable of persevering long m the daily practice of 
obscure virtues. It 1s by no means improbable that 


* See his works, and the highly 
curious life of him which was 
compiled from the papers of his 
tnends Hickcs and Nelson 

{ See Fitzwillam’s correspon 
dence with Lady Russell, and 
hw evidence on the tnal of 
Ashton, iff the State Tnals 
The only wok which Fitswil- 


lham, as far as I have been able 
to discover, ever published was a 
sermon on the Rye House Plot, 
preached a few weeks after Rus 
sells execution There are some 
sentences 1n this sermon which I 
a little wonder that the widow 
and the family forgave. 
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@eelutg may have given their lives for a religion which 
bad never effectuall¥ restramed their vindictive or 
their hceentious passions. We learn indeed from 
fathers of the highest authority that, even m the 
purest ages of the Church, some confessors, who had 
manfully refused to save themselves from torments 
and death by throwing frankincense on the altar of 
Jupiter, afterwards brought scandal on the Chnstian 
name by gross fraud and debauchery * For the non- 
jung divines great allowance must in fairness be 
made. They were doubtless in a most trying ¢ituation 
In general, a schism, which divides a religious com- 
munity, divides the laity as well asthe clergy The 
sxeding pastors therefore carry with them a lage 
part of their flocks, and are consequently assured of 
a maimtenance But the schism of 1689 scarcely 
extended beyond the clergy The law required the 
rector to take the oaths, or to quit his living but 
uo oath, no acknowledgment of the title of the new 
Kang and Queen, was required from the parshioner 
a0 a qualification for attending divine service, or for 
receiving the Eucharist. Not one mm fifty, therefore, 
of those laymen who disapproved of the Revolution 
thought himself Lound to quit his pew in the old 
church, where the old liturgy was still read, and 
where the old vestments were still worn, and to follow 
the ejected priest to a conventicle, a conventicle, too, 


* Cyprian in one of his Epis- 
tles, addresses the confessors 
shus: “ Quosda&m audio inficere 
iumerum vestrum et laudem 
pracipul nominis prava sua con- 
vVeratione destruere Cum 
quanto nominis vestri pudore de 
snquitar quando alius aliquis te- 
wulentas et lasciviens dumoratur, 
alins yn eam patriam unde cx- 
forris est regreditur wut depre 
hu usus non jam quasi Chnistianus, 
sel quasi nocens pereas” He 


uses still stronger language in 
the book de Unitate Ecclesix 

** Neque enim confessio :mmunem 
facit ab insidus diaboli, aut contra 
tentationes et pericula ct incursus 
atque impttus seculares adhuc 
mn seeculo nositum perpetua se- 
curitatc defendit , ceterum nun 
quam in confessombus fraudes et 
stupra et adulteria postmodum 
videremus qus nunc in quibus- 
dam videntes mgeihiscimus et 
dolemus. ’ 
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which was not protected by the Toleratson Act. 
Thus the new sect was a sect of preachers without 
hearers and such preachers could not make a hve- 
hhood by preachmg In London, indeed, and in some 
other large towns, those vehement Jacobites, whom 
nothing would satisfy but to hear King James and 
the Prince of Wales prayed for by name, were suf- 
ficiently numerous to make up a few small congre- 
gations, which met secretly, and under constant fear 
of the constables, 1n rooms so mean that the meeting 
holses of the Puritan dissenters might by comparison 
be called palaces Even Collier, who had all the 
qualities which attract large audiences, was reduced 
to be the minister of a little knot of malecontents, 
whose oratory was on a second floor in the city But 
the nonjuring clergymen who were able to obtain 
even a pittance by officiating at such places were 
very few Of the rest some had independent means 

some hved by literature one or two practised physic 
Thomas Wagstaffe, for exa.aple, who had been Chan- 
cellor of Lichfield, had many patients, and made 
himself conspicuous by always visiting them in full 
canonicals.* But these were exceptions Industri- 
ous poverty 1s a state by no means unfavourable to 
virtue but it 1s dangerous to be at once poor and 
idle, and most of the clergymen who had refused to 
swear found themselves thrown on the world with 
nothing to eat and with nothing todo They natu- 
rally became beggars and loungers Considering 
themselves as martyrs suffering in a pyblic cause, 
they were not ashamed to ask any good churchman 
for a guinea. Most of them passed them lives in 
running about from one Tory coffeehouse to another, 


* Much curious information cholé's Laterary Anecdotes of the 
about the nonyurors will be found eighteenth century A specamen 
in the Biographical Memoirs of of Wagstaffe’s prescriptions 1s 1n 
Wilham Bowyer Printer which the Bodleian Library 
furms the first volume of Ni- 
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' abusing the Dutch, hearing and spreading reports 
that within a month Has Majesty would certainly be 
on English ground, and wondermg who would have 
Salsbury when Burnet was hanged. During the 
session of Parhament the lobbies and the Court of 
Requests were crowded with deprived parsons, asking 
who was up, and what the numbers were on the last 
division. Many of the ejected divines became do- 
mesticated, as chaplains, tutors, and spimtual di- 
1ecters, In the houses of opulent Jacobites. In a 
situation of this kind, a man of pure and’ exalfed 
character, such a man as Ken was among the non- 
jurors, and Watts among the nonconformists, may 
preserve his dignity, and may much more than repay 
by his example and his ingtructions the benefits which 
he receives. But to a person whose virtue is not 
lngh toned this way of life 1s full of peril. If he 1s 
ot a quiet disposition, he 1s in danger of sinking into 
a servile, sensual, drowsy parasite If he 1s of an 
active and aspiring nature,.1t may be feared that he 
will become expert in those bad arts by which, more 
easily than by faithful service, retainers make them- 
selves agreeable or formidable To discover the 
weak side of every character, to fatter every passion 
and prejudice, to sow discord and jealousy where love 
and confidence ought to exist, to watch the moment 
uf indiscreet openness for the purpose of extracting 
secrets important to the prosperity and honour of 
families, such are the practices by which keen and 
restless spirits have too often avenged themselves for 
the humubhation of dependence The pubhe voice 
loudly accused many nonjurors of requiting the hos- 
pitality of their benefactors with villany as black as 
that of the hypocrite depicted in the masterpiece of 
Mohere Indeed, when Cibler undertook to adapt 
that noble comedy to the English stage, he made his 
Tartuffe a nonjuror and Johnson, who crnnot be 
supposed to have Leen prejudiced against the non- 
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jurors, frankly owned that Cibber had done them no 
wroug * 

There can be no doubt that the schism caused by 
the oaths would have been far more formidable, 1f, at 
this crisis, any extensive changé had been made in 
the government or in the ceremonial of the Esta- 
blished Church. It 1s a highly instructive fact that 
those enlightened and tolerant divines who most ar- 
dently desired such a change saw reason, not long 
afterwards, to be thankful that their favourite project 
had failed. 

Riis and Tories had 1n the late Session combined. 

planoe to get md of Nottmgham’ ‘omprehension 
Comprehension Bs} by voting an addrcxs which requested 
the King to refer the whole subject ta the Convoca- 
tion Burnet foresaw the effect of this vote. The 


* Cibbers play, as Cibber 
wrote it, ceased to be popular 
whcn the Jacobites ceased to be 
formidable, and 1s now known 
only to the cunous In 4768 
Bickerstaffe altered it into the 
Hypocrite, and substituted Dr 
Cantwell, the Methodist, for Dr 
Wolf, the Nonjuror “I do not 
think,” said aa “the cha- 
racter of the Hypocrite justly ap 
plicable to the Methodists , but 1t 
was very applicable to the non- 
jurors.” Boswell asked him if it 
were true that the nonjuring 
clergymen intrigued with the 
wives of their patrons “I am 
afraid,” said Johnson, “ many of 
them did” This conversation 
took place on the 27th of March 
1775 It was not merely in 
careless talk that Johnson ex- 
pressed an unfavourahe opinion 
of thenonjurors In his Life of 
Fenton, who was a nonyuror, are 
theseremarkable words “Itmust 
be rememb red that he kept his 
name unsullied, and never suf 


fered himself to be reduced, like 
too many of the same sect, to 
mean arts and dishonourable 
, snfts” See the character of a 
Jacobite, 1690 Even in Kettle. 
wells Life, compiled from the 
papers of his friends Hickes and 
Nelson, will be found admussions 
which show that, very soon after 
the schisin, some of the nonjuring 
clergy fell into habits of :dlenesa, 
dependence, and mendicancy, 
which lowered the character of 
the whole party ‘ Several unde- 
serving persons, who are always 
the most confident, by thew going 
up and down, did much prejudice 
to the truly deserving, whose 
modesty would not suffer them 
to solicit for themselves 
Mr Kettlewell was also very sen- 
sible that some of his brethren 
spent too much of their time m 
plac as of concourse and news, by 
depending for their subsistence 
upon those whom they there 
acquainted with.” 
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whole scheme, he said, was utterly runed. Many 
of his fmends, howevér, thought differently, and 
among these was Tillotson Of all the 

members of the Low Church party Tuillot- 

son stood highest in géneral estimation. As a preacher 
he was thought by his contemporanes to have sur-~ 
passed all mvals living or dead Posterity has re- 
versed this judgment. Yet Tillotson still keeps his 
‘place as a legitimate English classic His highest 
flights were indeed far below those of Taylor, of Bar- 
row, and of South, but his oratory was more corrett 
and equable than theirs. No quaint conceits, no pe- 
dantic quotations from Talmudists and scholiasts, no 
mean images, buffoon stories, scurnious invectives, 
ever marred the effect of his grave and temperate 
discourses. His reasonmg was just sufficiently pro- 
found and sufficiently refined to be followed by a po- 
pular audience with that slight degree of intellectual 
exertion which isa pleasure Hausstyle is not brillant, 
but 1t 1s pure, transparently clear, and equally free 
from the levity and from the stiffness which disfigure 
the sermons of some ermnent divines of the seven- 
teenth century He 1s always serious yet there 1s 
about his manner a certain graceful ease which marks 
him as a man who knows the world, who has lived in 
populous cities and in splendid courts, and who has 
conversed, not only with books, but with lawyers and 
merchants, wits and beauties, statesmen and princes 
The greatest charm of his compositions, however, 1s 
derived from the benignity and candour which appear 
in every line, and which shone forth not less conspi- 
cuously in his life than in his writings. 

As a theologian, Tillotson was certainly not less 
latitudimarnan than Burnet. Yet many of those cler- 
gymen to whom Burn vt was un object of implacable 
aversion spoke of Tillotson with tenderness and re- 


* Reresby’s Memoirs, 344, 
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spect It 1s therefore not strange that the two fnends 
should have formed different estamates of the temper 
of the priesthood, and should have expected different 
results from the meeting of the Convocation. Tuillot- 
son was not displeased with the'vote of the Commons. 
He conceived that changes made 1n religious institu- 
tions by mere secular authority might disgust many 
churehmen, who would yet be perfeetly willing to 
vote, in an ecclesiastical synod, for changes more ex- 
tensive stall, and his opmion had great weight with 
the Kiog* It was resolved that the Convocation 
should meet at the beginning of the next session of 
Parliament, and that mn the mean time a commission 
should issue empowermg some eminent divines to ex- 
amine the Liturgy, the canons, and the whole system 
of yumsprudence administered by the Courts Chnistian, 
und to report on the alterations which it might be 
desirable to make f 

Most of the Bishops who had taken the oaths were 
An Eedes 2 this commission and with them were 
tical Commis Joined twenty priests of great note. Of 

the twenty Tillotson was the most umpor- 
tant for he was, known to speak the sense both of 
the King and of the Queen. Amorg those Commis- 
stoners who looked up to Tillotson as their chief were 
Stulingfleet, Dean of Saunt Paul’s, Sharp, Dean of 
Norwich, Patrick, Dean of Peterborough, Tenison, 
Rector of Saint Martin’s, and Fowler, to whose judi- 
cious firmness was chiefly to be ascribed the deter- 
mination of the London clergy not to read the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence. 

With such men as those who have been named 
were mingled some divines who belonged to the High 
Chureh Conspicuous among these were two 
of the rulers of Oxford, Aldrith and Jane Aldrich 
had recently been appomted Dean of Christchurch, 


* Burch’s Life of Tillotson. the Ecclemasncal Commussion, 
t See the Discourse concertimg’ 1689, ‘ 
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in the room of the Papist Massey, whom James had, 
in direct violation of the laws, placed at the head of 
that great college. The new Dean was a polite, 
though not a profoynd, scholar, and a jovial, hospi- 
table gentleman He was the author of some theo- 
logical tracts which have long been forgotten, and of 
a compendium of logic which 1s still used but the 
best works which he has bequeathed to posterity are 
his catches. Jane, the King’s Professor of Divinity, 
was a graver but a less estimable man. He had 
borne the chief part in framing that decree by which 
his University ordered the works of Milton and Bu- 
chanan to be publicly burned m the Schools. A few 
years later, rmtated and alarmed by the persecution 
of the Bishops and by the confiscation of the revenues 
of Magdalene College, he had renounced the doctrme 
of nonresistance, had repaired to the head quarters 
of the Prince of Orange, and had assured His High- 
ness that Oxford would willingly coin her plate for 
the support of the war agafnst her oppressor Dur- 
ing a short time Jane was generally considered as a 
Whig, and was sharply lampooned by some of his old 
allies. He was so unfortunate as to have a name 
which was an excellent mark for the learned punsters 
of his University Several epigrams were written on 
the doublefaced Janus, who, having got a professor- 
ship by looking one way, now hoped to get a bishopric 
by looking another That he hoped to get a bishop- 
ric was perfectly true He demanded the see of Ex- 
eter as a reward due to his services. He was refused 
the refusal convinced him that the Church had as 
much to apprehend from Latitudinananism as from 
Popery , and he speedily became a Tory again * 

Early in October the Commissioners assembled in 
the Jerusalem Chamber At their first proceedings of 
meeting they determined to propose that, *Cmmisio 

* Brrch’s Life of Tillotson, Magazine for June and July 
Life of Prideaux, Gentlemans 17465. 
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in the public services of the Church, lessons taken 
from the canonical books of Scripture should be sub- 
stituted for the lessons taken from the Apocrypha.* 
At the second meeting a strange question was raised 
by the very last person who ought to have raised 1t, 
Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, had, without any scruple, 
sate, during two years, in the unconstitutional tr- 
bunal which had, in the late reign, eppressed and 
pulaged the Church of which he was a ruler But he 
had now become scrupulous, and was not ashamed, 
after acting without hesitation under King James's 
commission, to express a doubt whether King Wil- 
jiam’s commission were legal. To a plain under- 
standing the doubt seems to be childish. King Wil- 
liam’s commission gave power neither to make laws 
nor to administer laws, but simply to enquire and to 
report, Even without a royal commission Tillotson, 
Patrick, and Stillingfleet might, with perfect pro- 
priety, have met to discuss the state and prospects of 
the Church, and to cone:der whether it would or 
would not be desirable to make some concession to the 
dissenters And how could 1% be a crime for subjects 
to da at the request of their Sovereign that which 
it would have been‘mmnocent and laudable to do with- 
out any such request? Sprat however was seconded 
by Jane. There was a sharp altercation, and Lloyd, 
Bishop of Saint Asaph, who, with many good qualities, 
had an irritable temper, was provoked into saying 
something about spies. Sprat withdrew and came 
no more His example was soon followed by Jane 
and Aldrich t The Commissioners proceeded to take 
into consideration the question of the posture at the 
Euchanst. It was determined to recommend that a 
communicant, who, after conference with his muinis- 


* Diarv of the Proceedings of home from the several meetings 
the Commyssioners, taken by Dr This most cunous Diary was 
Wilhams, afterwards Bishop of printed by order of the House of 
Chichester, one of the Commis- Commons in 1854 
moners, every night after bswent | ~ Williams's Diary 
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ter, should declare that he could not conscientiously 
receive the bread and wine kneeling, might receive 
them sitting Mew, Bishop of Winchester, an honest 
man, but uliterate, yeak even in his best days, and 
now fast sinking into dotage, protested agaist this 
concession, and withdrew from the assembly The 
other members continued to apply themselves vi- 

rously to their task, and no more secessions took 
place, though there were great differences of opinion, 
and though the debates were sometimes warm ‘The 
highest churchmen who still remaimed were Doctor 
Wilham Beveridge, Archdeacon of Colchester, who 
many years later became Bishop of Saint Asaph, and 
Doctor John Scott, the same who had prayed by the 
deathbed of Jeffreys. The most active among the 
Latitudinarians appear to have been Burnet, Fowler, 
and Tenison. 

The baptismal service was repeatedly discussed. 
As to matter of form the Commussioners were dis- 
posed to be indulgent. Tey were generally willing 
to admit infants into the Church without sponsors 
and without the sign of the cross. But the majority, 
after much debate, steadily refused 40 soften down or 
explain away those-words which, fo all minds not so- 
phisticated, appear to assert the regenerating virtue 
of the sacrament.* 

As to the surplice, the Commissioners determined 
to recommend that a large discretion should be lett 
to the Bishops. Expedients were devised by which 
a person whp had received Presbyterian ordination 
might, without admitting, either expressly or by 1m- 
plication, the validity of that ordination, become 
a minister of the Church of England f 

The ecclesiastical calendar was tarefully revised. 
The great festivals wére retained. But it was not 
thought desirable that Saint Valentine, Samt Chad, 


® Wilhams’s Diar? + Ibid. 
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Saint Swithin, Saimt Edward King of the West 
Saxons, Saint Dunstan, and Samt Alphage, should 
share the honours of Saint John and Samt Paul, 
or that the Church should appear to class the ndi- 
culous fable of the discovery of the cross with facts 
so awfully important as the Nativity, the Passion, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension of her Lord.* 

The Athanasian Creed caused much perplexity 
Most of the Commissioners were equally unwilling 
to give up the doctrinal clauses and to retain the 
damnatory clauses. Burnet, Fowler, and Tillotson 
were desirous to strike this famous symbol out of the 
Liturgy altogether Burnet brought forward one argu- 
ment, which to himself probably did not appear to 
have much weight, but which was admirably calculated 
to perplex his opponents, Beveridge and Scott. The 
Council of Ephesus had always been reverenced by 
Anglican divines as a synod which had truly repre- 
sented the whole body of the faithful, and which had 
been divinely guided in the way of truth. The voice 
of that Council was the voice of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, not yet corrupted by superstition, 
or rent asunder ky schism Dumng more than twelve 
centuries the world had not sean an ecclesiastical 
assembly which had an equal claim to the respect of 
believers. The Council of Ephesus had, in the 
plainest terms, and under the most ternble penalties, 
forbidden Christians to frame or to umpose on their 
brethren any creed other than the creed settled by 
the Nicene Fathers. It should seem therefore that, 
if the Council of Ephesus was really under the di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit, whoever uses the Atha- 
nasian Creed must, in the very act of uttermg an 
anathema against his neighbours, bring down an ana- 
thema on his own headf In spite of the authority 


ooo “tno alterations in the Latprgy sn 1689, and printed by 
Book of Common Prayer pre- order of the House of Commons 
pared by the Royal Commuis- in 1854 
moness for the revision of the + It is difficult to conceive 
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of the Ephesian Fathers, the majority of the Com- 
missioners determined@’to leave the Athanasian Creed 
in the Prayer Book but they proposed to add a 
rubric drawn up by Stillingfleet, which declared that 
the damnatory clauses were to be understood to apply 
enly to such as obstinately denied the substance of 
the Christian Faith Obstinacy 1s of the nature of 
moral pravitys and 1s not imputable to a candid and 
modest enquirer who, from some defect or malforma- 
tion of the intellect, 1s mistaken as to the comparative 
weight of opposite arguments or testimonies Cr- 
thodox believers were therefore permitted to hope 
that the heretic who had honestlv and humbly sought 
for truth would not be everlastingly punished for 
having failed to find 1t.* 

Tenison was entrusted with the business of examin- 
ing the Liturgy, and of collecting all those expressions 
to which objections had been made, either by theo- 
logical or by literary cmtics It was determined to 
remove some obvious blemashes And it would have 
been wise in the Commissioners to stop here. Un- 
fortunately they determined to rewrite a great part 
of the Prayer Book. It was a bold undertaking, for 
in general the style of that volurfe 1s such as cannot 
be improved The English Liturgy indeed gains by 
being compared even with those fine ancient Litur- 
gies from which it 1s to a great extent taken The 
essential qualities of devotional eloquence, conciseness, 
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majestic simplicity, pathetic earnestness of supplica- 
tion, sobered by a profound reverence, are common 
between the translations and the onginals. But m 
the subordinate graces of diction the originals must 
be allowed to be far inferor to the translations. And 
tne reason 1s obvious. The technical phraseology of 
Christianity did not become a part of the Latin lan- 
guage till that language had passed tle age of ma- 
turity and was sinking into barbarism But the 
technical phraseology of Christianity was found in 
the Anglosaxon and in the Norman French, long 
before the union of those two dialects had produced 
a third dialect superior to either The Latin of the 
Roman Catholic services, therefore, 1s Latin in the 
last stage of decay The English of our services 18 
English in all the vigour and suppleness of early 
youth To the great Latin writers, to Terence and 
Lucretius, to Cicero and Cesar, to Tacitus and Quinc- 
tian, the noblest compositions of Ambrose and 
Gregory would have seemed to be, not merely bad 
writing, but senseless gibbemsh * The diction of our 
Book of Common Prayer, on the other hand, has di- 
rectly or indirectly contributed to form the diction of 
almost every great Enghsh writer, and has extorted 
the admiration of the most accomplished infidels and 
of the most accomplished nonconformuists, of such men 
as David Hume and Robert Hall 

The style of the Liturgy, however, did not satisfy 
the Doctors of the Jerusalem Chamber They voted 
the Collects too short and too dry, and Patnck was 
entrusted with the duty of expanding and ornament- 
ing them In one respect, at least, the choice seems 
tu have been unexceptionable, for, 1f we judge by the 


* It 1s curious to consider hew voce proclamant, Sanctus Sanc 
those great masters of the Latin tus, Sanctus, Dommus Deus §1- 
tongue who used to sup with baoth,” or by‘ Ideo cum angelis 
Meocenas and Pollio would have et archangelis, cum throns ct 
heen perplexed by “Tibi Che- domunatvonit us” 
rubim et Seraphim mncessabil 
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way in which Patrick paraphrased the most sublime 
Hebrew poetry, we skill probably be of opinion that, 
whether he was or was not qualified to make the col- 
lects better, no man that ever lived was more com- 
petent to make them longer * 

It mattered little, however, whether the recom- 
mendations of the Commission were good The Convoca 
or bad Theyewere all doomed before they Province of 
‘were known. The wnts summoning the m : 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury  clersy 
had been issued, and the clergy were everywhere in 
a state of violent excitement. They had just taken 
the oaths, and were smarting from the earnest re- 
proofs of nonjurors, from the insolent taunts of 
Whigs, and often undoubtedly from the stings of re- 
morse The announcement that a Convocation was 
to sit for the purpose of deliberating on a plan of 
comprehension roused all the strongest passions of 
the priest who had just complied with the law, and 
was 11] satisfied or half satisfied with himself for com- 
plying He had an opportunity of contributing to 
defeat a favourite scheme of that government which 
had exacted from him, under severe penalties, a sub- 


* T will give two specimens ot 


exquisitely beautiful verse ‘ I 
Patricks workmanship. “He 


charge you, O daughters of Jeru 


maketh me,” says David, ‘to he 
down in green pastures he Icad 
eth me beside the still waters ” 
Patrick’s version 1s a8 follows 

kor as a good shepheid leads 
his sheep in the violent heat to 
shady places, where they mav he 
down and feed (not in parched, 
but) im frosh and green pasturce, 
and in the evening leads them 
(not to muddy and troubled waters, 
but) to pure and quiet streams , 
so hath he already made a Yair 
and plentiful provision for ine 
which I enjoy in peace without 
any disturbance.’ 

In the Sony, of Solomoa 1s an 


salem, if ye find my belovid 
that ye tell him that I am sich of 
love Patrick’s version mns 
thus “So I turned myselt to 
those of my neighbours and ta 
miliary acquaintancu who were 
awakened bv my cries to come 
and sec what the matter was, and 
conjured them, as they would 
answer it toGod that, if they met 
with my beloved, they would let 
him know—What shall I say? — 
What shall I desire you to tell 
him but that I do not enjoy myself 
now that I want his company, nor 
can be well till I reco?er his luve 
again ? id 
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mission not easily to be reconciled to his conscience 
or his pnde. He had an opportunity of 

his zeal for that Church whose characteristic doctrines 
he had been accused of d for lucre. She was 
now, he conceived, threatened by a danger as great 
as that of the preceding year The Latitudimanans 
of 1689 were not less eager to humble and to ruin her 
than the Jesuits of 1688 had been. The Toleration Act 
had done for the Dissenters quite as much as was com-‘ 
patible with her dignity and security, and nothing 
mbre ought to be conceded, not the hem of one of 
her vestments, not an epithet from the beginnmg to 
the end of her Liturgy All the reproaches which 
had been thrown on the ecclesiastical commission 
of James were transferred to the ecclesmastical com- 
mission of Wilham The two commussions indeed 
had nothing but the name m common But the 
name was associated with illegality and oppression, 
with the violation of dwellings and the confiscation 
uf freeholds, and was therefore assiduously sounded 
with no small effect by the tongues of the spiteful im 
the ears of the ignorant. ‘ 

The King too, 1t was said, was not sound. He 
eae conformed indeed to the ‘established wor-~ 
affected towards ship, but his was a local and occasional 

conformity For some ceremomes to which 
High Churchmen were attached he had a distaste 
which he was at no pains to conceal One of his first 
acts had been to give orders that m his private 
chapel the service should be said instead of being 
sung, and this arrangement, though warranted by 
the rubric, caused much murmurmg* It was known 
that he was so profane as to sneer at a practice which 
had been sanctioned by high ecclesiastical authority, 
the practice of touching for the scrofula. This cere- 

* Wilham s dislike of the Ca- Member of the House of Com- 
thedral scevice is sarcastically mons to his Friend in the Country 


noticed oe inthe Rehearsal, 1689, and Brsset’s Modern Fa 
No 7 also a Letter froma natic, 1710. 
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mony had come down almost unaltered froin the 
darkest of the dark des to the tame of Newton and 
Locke The Stuarts frequently dispensed the heal- 
ing influences in the Banqueting House The days 
on which this miracle was to be wrought were fixed 
at sittings of the Privy Council, and were solemnly 
notified by the clergy im all the parish churches of 
the realm * *When the appointed time came, several 
‘divines 1n full canonicals stood round the canopy of 
state. The surgeon of the royal household introduced 
the sick. A passage from the sixteenth chapter’ of 
the Gospel of Samt Mark was read When the words, 
‘They shall lay their hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover,” had been pronounced, there was a 
pause, and one of the sick was brought up to the 
King His Majesty stroked the ulcers and swellings, 
and hung round the patient’s neck a white nband to 
which was fastened a gold com The other sufferers 
were then led up in succession, and, as each was 
touched, the chaplain repested the incantation, “ They 
shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shal! 
recover” Then came the epistle, prayers, antzpho- 
nies, and a benediction The seyvice may still be 
found in the prayer books of the reign of Anne 
Indeed it was not till some time after the accession of 
George the First that the University of Oxford ceased 
to reprint the Office of Healing together with the 
Liturgy Theologians of eminent learning, ability, 
and virtue gave the sanction of their authority to this 
mummery f,, and, what 1s stranger still, medical men 


* See the Order m Council of 
Jan 9 1683 

t See Colhers Desertion dis 
cussed, 1689 Thomas Carte, 


which he assured the world that, 
to his certain knowledge, the 
Pretendcs had curcd the scrofula, 
and very gravcly infcrred that the 


who was a disciple, and, at one 
time, an assistant, of Collier, in- 
serted so late as the year 1747, 
in a bulky History of England, 
an exquisitely absurd note, i 


healing virtue was trausmitted by 
inheritance and was quite inde~ 
penden of any unqion See 
Carte s History of England, vol. é, 
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of ngh note believed, or affected to believe, mm the 
balsamic virtues of the royal hand. We must sup 
that every surgeon who attended Charles the Second 
was a man of high repute for skill, and more than 
one of the surgeons who attended Charles the Second 
has left us a solemn profession of faith 1n the King’s 
miraculous power One of them is not ashamed to 
tell us that the gift was communicated dy the unction 
admunistered at the coronation, that the cures were 
s0 humerous and sometimes so rapid that they could 
ndt be attributed to any natural cause, that the 
failures were to be ascribed to want of faith on the 
part of the patients, that Charles once handled a 
scrofulous Quaker and made him a healthy man and 
a sound Churchman in a moment, that, if those who 
had been healed lost or sold the piece of gold which 
had been hung round their necks, the ulcers broke 
forth again, and could be removed only by a second 
touch and a second talisman. We cannot wonder 
that, when men of sciencesgravely repeated such non- 
sense, the vulgar should have believed it Still less 
can we wonder that wretches tortured by a disease 
over which natural remedies had no power should 
have eagerly drunk"in tales of preternatural cures 
for nothing 1s so credulous as misery The crowds 
which repaired to the palace on the days of healing 
were immense. Charles the Second, in the course of 
his reign, touched near a hundred thousand persons. 
The number seems to have increased or diminished 
as the king’s popularity rose or fell Dummng that 
Tory reaction which followed the dissolution of the 
Oxford Parhament, the press to get near him was 
terrific. In 1682, he performed the nte eight thou- 
sand five hundred times. In 1684, the throng was 
such that six or seven of the fick were trampled to 
death James, m one of his progresses, touched 
aught huadred persuns in the choir of the Cathedral 
of Chester. The expense of the*ceremony was little 
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jess than ten thousand pounds a year, and would 
have been much greffter but for the vigilance of the 
royal surgeons, whose business 1t was to examine the 
applicants, and to distinguish those who came for the 
cure from those who'came for the gold.* 

William had too much sense to be duped, and too 
much honesty to bear a part in what he knew to be 
an imposture, ‘It 1s a silly superstition,” he ex- 
claimed, when he heard that, at the close of Lent, 
his palace was besieged by a crowd of the sick ‘Give 
the poor creatures some money, and send thdm 
away "tf On one single occasion he was importuned 
into laying his hand on a patient. “God give you 
better health,” he said, “and more sense” The 
parents of scrofulous children cried out against his 
cruelty bigots lifted up their hands and eyes in 
horror at his impiety Jacobites sarcastically praised 
him for not presuming to arrogate to himself a powe1 
which belonged only to legitimate sovereigns, and 
even some Whigs thought, that he acted unwisely m 
treating with such marked contempt a superstition 
which had a strong hald on the vulgar mind but 
William was not to be moved, and was accordingly set 
down by many Ihgh Churchmen:as either an infidel 
or @ puritan ft 


* See the Prefacc to a Treatise 
on Wounds by Richard Wise- 
man, Scrgeant Chiruargeon to His 
Majesty, 1676 But the fullest 
information on this curious sub- 
ect will be found in the ( hamsma 
con, by John Browne, Chi- 
rurgeon im ordinary to His Ma 
jesty 1684 fe also The Cere- 
monies used 1n the Time of King 
Henry VII for the Healhng of 
them that be Dis: ased with sthe 
Kings Evil, published by His 
Mujesty s Command, 1686 Eve- 
lyn’s Tnary, March 28 1684 
and Bishop Cartwright s, Diary, 


August 28, 29 and 80 1687 
It 1s incredible that so large a 
proportion of the population 
should have been really scro- 
fulous No doubt many pereons 
who had shght and transicnt 
maladies were brought to the 
king , and the recovery of these 
persons kept up the vulgar belief 
in the cfhcacy of his touch. 

¢ Pars Gazette, April 23 
1689 

¢ Sce Whiston’s Life of him- 
selt Poor Whiston, who be- 
heved in everything Yat the Tr 
nity tells us gravcly that the 
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The chief cause, however, which at this time made 
oe even the most moderate plan of com- 
exueerat = prehension hateful to the priesthood stili 
nternty | remains to be mentioned. What Burnes 
ofthe Both” had foreseen and forefold had come to pass. 

ea There was throughout the clerical pro- 
fession a strong disposition to retahate on the Pres- 
byterians of England the wrongs of the.Episcopalians 
of Scotland. It could not be demied that even the‘ 
highest churchmen had, in the summer of 1688, 
generally declared themselves willing to give up many 
things for the sake of union But it was said, and 
not without plausibility, that what was passing on the 
other side of the Border proved union on any reason- 
able terms to be 1mpossible. With what face, 1t was 
asked, can those who will make no concession to us 
where we are weak, blame us for refusing to make 
any concession to them where we are strong? We 
cannot judge correctly of the principles and feelings 
of a sect from the profesgions which 1t makes in & 
time of feebleness and suffering If we would know 
what the Puritan spirit really.1s, we must observe the 
Puritan when he, 1s dominant. He was dominant 
here 1n the last generation , and hjs‘ little finger was 
thicker than the loms of the prelates. He drove 
hundreds of quiet students from their cloisters, and 
thousands of respectable divines from their parson- 
ages, for the crime of refusing to sign his Covenant. 
No tenderness was shown to learning, to genius, or to 
sanctity Such men as Hall and Sanderson, Chilling- 
worth and Hammond, were not only plundered, but 
flung into prisons, and exposed to all the rudeness of 
brutal gaolers. It was made a crime to read fine 
psalms and prayers bequeathed to the faithful by 


single person whom William See also the Athenian Mercury 
tour hed wag cured, notwithstand- of January 16 1691 
ing His Majcaty 8 want of faith. 
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Ambrose and Chrygostom At length the nation 
became weary of the reign of the saints. The fallen 
dynasty and the fallen hierarchy were restored The 
Puritan was in his turn subjected to disabilities and 
penalties, and he 1mmediately found out that 1t was 
barbarous to punish men for entertaining conscien- 
tious scruples about a garb, about a ceremony, about 
the functiong of ecclesiastical officers. Hus piteous 
“complaints and bis arguments in favour of toleration 
had at length imposed on many well meaning persons. 
Even zealous churchmen had begun to entertain a 
hope that the severe discipline which he bad under- 
gone had made him candid, moderate, charitable 
Had this been really so, 1t would doubtless have been 
our duty to treat his scruples with extreme tenderness 
But, while we were considering what we could do to 
meet his wishes in England, he had obtained ascen- 
dency 1n Scotland, and, in an instant, he was all 
himself again, bigoted, insolent, and cruel Manses 
had been sacked , churches shut up, prayer books 
burned, sacred garments torn, congregations dis- 
persed by violence, prtests hustled, pelted, pillonied, 
driven forth, with their wives and. babes, to beg or 
die of hunger “Ghat these outrages were to be im- 
puted, not to a few lawless marauders, but to the 
great body of the Presbyterians of Scotland, was evi- 
dent from the fact that the government had not dared 
either to inflict punishment on the offenders or to 
grant relief to the sufferers. Was 1t not fit then 
that the Church of England should take warning ’ 
Was it reasonable to ask her to mutilate her aposto- 
hal polity and her beautiful mtual for the purpose of 
conciliating those who wanted nothing but power to 
rabble her as they had rabbled her sister? Already 
these men had obtaufed a boon which they ull de- 
served, and which they never would have granted 
They worshipped God im perfect secunty Their 
meeting houses weve as effectually protected as the 
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choirs of our cathedrals. While no episcopal mi- 
mister could, without putting his life m jeopardy, 
officiate in Ayrshire or Renfrewshire, a hundred Pres- 
byterian ministers preached unmglested every Sunday 
in Middlesex. The legislature had, with a generosity 
perhaps umprudent, granted toleration to the most 
intolerant of men, and with toleration it behoved 
them to be content. 

Thus several causes conspired to inflame the paro- 
Congtitutton of chial clergy against the scheme of com- 
the onvocatiiae nrehension. Their temper was such that, 
uf the plan framed in the Jerusalem Chamber had 
been directly submitted to them, 1t would have been 
rejected by a majonty of twenty to one But m 
the Convocation their weight bore no proportion to 
their number The Convocation has, happily for our 
country, been so long utterly msignificant that, till 
a recent period, none but curious students cared to 
enquire how it was constituted, and even now many 
persons, not generally ill #aformed, imagine 1t to be 
a council representing the Church of England In 
truth the Convocation so often mentioned in our 
ecclesiastical history 1s merely the synod of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and never had a nght to speak 
in the name of the whole clerical body The Province 
of York has also its Convocation but, tall the eagh- 
teenth century was far advanced, the Province of York 
was generally so poor, so rude,and so thinly peopled, 
that, in political umportance, 1t could hardly be con- 
sidered as more than a tenth part of the kingdom 
The sense of the Southern clergy was therefore popu- 
larly considered as the sense of the whole profession. 
When the formal concurrence of the Northern clergy 
was required, 1t seems to have been given as a matter 
of course. Indeed the canonspassed by the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury in 1604 were ratified by James 
the Firs® and were ordered to be strictly observed 
in every part of the kingdom, tWo years before the 
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Coavocation of York went through the form of ap- 
proving them Since these ecclesiastical councils 
became mere names, a great change has taken place 
im the relative position of the two Archbishoprics. 
In all the elements of power, the region beyond 
Trent 1s now at least a third partof England. When 
in our own time the representative system was ad- 
Justed to the altered state of the country, almost all 
the small boroughs which it was necessary to dis- 
franchise were in the south Two thirds of the new 
members given to great provincial towns were givén 
to the north If therefore any English government 
should suffer the Convocations, as now constituted, 
to meet for the despatch of business, two independent 
synods would be legislatang at the same time for one 
Church It 1s by no means impossible that one as- 
sembly might adopt canons which the other might 
reject, that one assembly might condemn as heretical 
propositions which the other might hold to be or- 
thodox* In the seventeenth centuiy no such danger 
was apprehended So little indeed was the Convo- 
eation of York then considered, that the two Houses 
of Parliament had, in their address tp William, spoken 
only of one Convogation, which they called the Con- 
vocation of the Clergy of the Kingdom 

The body which they thus not very accurately de- 
signated 1s divided into two Houses The Upper 
House 1s composed of the Bishops of the Province of 
Canterbury The Lower House consisted, in 1689, 
of a hundred and forty four members. Twenty two 
Deans and fifty four Archdeacons sate there in virtue 


* In several recent publications 
the apprehension that differences 
might arise between the Convoca- 
tion of York and the Convoc:Sion 
of Canterbury has been contemp 
tuously pronounced chimenical. 
But it 1s not easy to understand 
why two indcpendent Cenvoca- 


tions should be less likely to 
differ than two Houses of the 
same Convocation, and it 18 
matter of notoriety that, in the 
reigns of William the Third and 
Anne, the two Houses of the Con 
vocation of Canterbrty scarcely 
ever agreed. 
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of their offices. Twenty four divines sate as proctors 
for twenty four chapters. Only forty four proctors 
were elected by the eight thousand parish priests of 
the twenty two dioceses. These, forty four proctors, 
however, were almost all of one mind. The elec- 
tions had in former times been conducted 
members of in the most quiet and decorous manner 
But on this occasion the canvassing was. 
eager the contests were sharp Clarendon, who had 
refused to take the oaths, and his brother Rochester, 
tl?e leader of the party which in the House of Lords 
had opposed the Comprehension Bull, had gone to Ox- 
ford, the head quarters of that party, for the purpose 
of animating and organising the opposition.* The 
representatives of the parochial clergy must have 
been men whose chief distinction was their zeal for 
in the whole list can be found not a single illustrious 
name, and very few names which are now known 
even to persons well read in ecclesiastical history f 
The official members of 4he Lower House, among 
whom were many distinguished scholars and preachers, 
seem to have been not very unequally divided 
During the summer of 1689 several high spiritual 
ceolediutica,  EItes" became vacant, and were be- 
preferments stowed on divines who were sitting m 
the Jerusalem Chamber It has already 
been mentioned that Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 
died just before the day fixed for taking the oaths 
Lake, Bishop of Chichester, lived just long enough 
to refuse them, and with his last bregth declared 
that he would maintain even at the stake the doc- 
trine of mndefeasible hereditary mght. The see of 


* Birch’s Life of Tillotson, vocation, appended to the second 
Life of Prdeaux. From Claren- edition of Vox Cler, 1690 The 
don’s Diary, it appears that he most considerable name that I 
and Rochester were at Oxford on perceive in the list of proctors 
the 23rd of September chosen by the parochial clergy 1s 

t Sce th® Roll m the Histor: that of Dr John Mull the editor 
cal Account of the present Con of the Greek Testament. 
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Chichester was filled by Patrick, and that of Worcester 
by Stillingfleet, and the deanery of Samt Paul’s 
which Stillingfleet quitted was given to Tillotson 
That Tillotson was not raised to the episcopal bench 
excited some surprise. But im truth 1t was because 
the government held his services in the highest esti- 
mation that he was suffered to remam a little longer 
a simple preabyter The most important office m 
the Convocation was that of Prolocutor of the Lower 
House the Prolocutor was to be chosen by the 
members, and it was hoped at Court that they would 
choose Tillotson. It had in fact been already deter- 
mined that he should be the next Archbishop of 
Canterbury When he went to kiss hands for his 
new deanery he warmly thanked the King “Your 
Majesty has now set me at ease for the remainder 
of my life.” ‘No such thing, Doctor, I assure you,” 
said Wiliam. He then plainly intimated that, when- 
ever Sancroft should cease to fill the highest ec- 
clesiastical station, Tillotspn would succeed to it. 
Tillotson stood aghast for his nature was quiet 
and unambitious he ewas beginning to feel the 
infirmities of old age he cared little for rank or 
money the worldly advantages which he most valued 
were an honest fame and the general good will of 
mankind those advantages he already possessed, and 
he could not but be aware that, 1f he became primate, 
he should incur the bitterest hatred of a powerful 
party, and should become a mark for obloquy, from 
which his gentle and sensitive nature shrank as from 
the rack or the wheel Wuilham was earnest and re- 
solute ‘It 1s necessary,” he said, “for my service, 
and I must lay on your conscience the responsibility 
of refusing me your help” Here the conversation 
ended It was, indeed,*not necessary that the point 
should be immediately decided, for several months 
were still to elapse before the Archbishopr’e would 
be vacant. 
VOL. Ve I 
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Tillotson bemoaned himself with unfeigned anxiety 
and sorrow to Lady Russell, whom, of all human 
beings, he most honoured and trusted.* He hoped, 
he said, that he was not inclined to shrink from the 
service of the Church but he was convinced that his 
present line of service was that i which he could 
be most useful. If he should be forced to accept so 
high and so invidious a post as the primacy, he should 
soon sink under the load of duties and anmeties too 
heavy for his strength His spints, and with his 
spirits his abilities, would fail him He gently com- 
plained of Burnet, who loved and admired him with 
a truly generous heartiness, and who had laboured tu 
persuade both the King and Queen that there was in 
England only one man fit for the highest ecclesasti- 
cal dignity “The Bishop of Salsbury,” said Tillotson, 
“ig one of the best and worst fnends that I know” 
Nothing that was not a secret to Burnet was hkely 
Compton ds- tO be long a secret to anybody It soon 
sacar ia began to be waispered about that the King 
had fixed on Tillotson to fill the place of Sancroft 
The news caused cruel mortification to Compton, who, 
not unnaturally; conceived that his own claims were 
unrivalled He had educated the Queen and her ais- 
ter, and to the mstruction which they had received 
from him might fairly be ascribed, at least in part, the 
firmness with which, 1n spite of the influence of their 
father, they had adhered to the established religion 
Compton was, moreover, the only prelate who, during 
the Idte reign, had raised his voice jn Parliament 
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* The letter in winch Tillotson 
informed Lady Russell of the 
King’s intentions 1s printed m 
Birch’s book but the date 1s 
clearly erroneous. Indeed I feel 
assured that parts of two distinct 
letters have been by some blunder 
oined together In one passage 

Ulotson informs his correspon- 


dent that Stillingfleet 1s made 
Bishop of Worcester, and 1n ano- 
ther that Walker 1s made Bishop 
of Derry Now Stillingfleet was 
Gonsecrated Bishop of Worcester 
on the 13th of October 1689, and 
Walker was not made Bishop of 
Derry till June 1690 
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against the dispensimg power, the only prelate who 
had been suspended by the High Commission, the 
only prelate who had signed the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, the only prelate who had actually 
taken arms against Popery and arbitrary power, the 
only prelate, save one, who had voted against a Re- 
gency Among the ecclesiastics of the Province of 
Canterbury wito had taken the oaths, he was highest 
in rank. He had therefore held, durmg some months, 
a vicarious primacy he had crowned the new Sove 

reigns he had consecrated the new Bishops he was 
about to preside m the Convocation It may be 
added, that he was the son of an Earl, and that no 
person of equally high birth then sate, or had ever 
sate, since the Reformation, on the episcopal bench 

That the government should put over his head a 
priest of his own diocese, who was the son of a York- 
shire clothier, and who was distinguished only by 
abilities and virtues, was provoking, and Compton, 
though by no means a badhearted man, was much 
provoked. Perhaps his vexation was mcreased by 
the reflection that he had, for the sake of those by 
whom he was thug slighted, done some things which: 
had strained his coriscience and sullied his reputation 

that he had at one time practised the disingenuous 
arts of a diplomatist, and at another time given scan- 
dal to his brethren by wearing the buffcoat and jack- 
boots of a trooper He could not accuse Tillotson of 
mordinate ambition But, though Tullotson was 
most unwilling to accept the Archbishopric himself, 
he did not use his influence in favour of Compton, 
but earnestly recommended Stillingfleet as the man 
fittest to preside over the Church of England The 
consequence was that, op the eve of the meeting of 
Convocation, the Bishop who was to be at the head 
of the Upper House became the personal enemy of 
the presbyter whom the government wished té see at 
the head of the Lower House , This quarrel added 
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new difficulties to difficulties which httle needed any 
addition.* 

It was not till the twentieth of November that the 
The Convore- CODVOCcation met for-the despatch of busi- 
tion mest, == ness. The place of meeting had, in former 
times, been Saint Paul’s Cathedral But Samt Paul's 
Cathedral was slowly msing from its ruins and, 
though the dome already towered Kigh above the 
hundred steeples of the City, the choir nad not yet 
been opened for public worship The assembly there- 
fore sate at Westminster f A table was placed in the 
beautiful chapel of Henry the Seventh Compton 
was in the chair On his right and left those suffra- 
gans of Canterbury who had taken the oaths were 
ranged in gorgeous vestments of scarlet and miniver 
Below the table was assembled the crowd of presby- 
ters. Beveridge preached a Latim sermon, in which 
he warmly eulogised the existing system, and yet de- 
clared himself favourable to a moderate reform. Ec- 
clesiastical laws were, hé said, of two kinds. Some 
laws were fundamental and eternal they derived 
their authority from God,"nor could any religious 
community abrogate them without ceasing to form a 
part of the universal Church Cther laws were local 
and temporary They had been framed by human 
wisdom, and might be altered by human wisdom 
They ought not indeed to be altered without grave 
reasons. But surely, at that moment, such reasons 
were not wanting To unite a scattered flock in one 
fold under one shepherd, to remove stemblingblocks 
from the path of the weak, to reconcile hearts long 
estranged, to restore spiritual discipline to its primi- 
tive vigour, to place the best and purest of Christian 

* Birch’s Lafe of Tillotson cycumstances which are known 
The account there given of the from other sources of intelli 
coldness between Compton and gence 
Tillotson, was taken by Birch  ¢ Chamberlaynes State of En 


from the MSS of meg Whar gland, 18th edits yn. 
ton, and 1s confirmed by many 
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societies on a base brpad enough to stand against all 
the attacks of earth and hell, these were objects 
which might well justify some modification, not of 
Catholic institutions, but of national or provincial 
usages. * 

The Lower House, having heard this discourse, pro- 
ceeded to appomt a Prolocutor Sharp, 
who was probably put forward by the Ghurchmens 
members favourable to a comprehension Lower House of 
as one of the highest churchmen among eas 
them, proposed Tillotson Jane, who had refused fo 
act under the Royal Commission, was proposed on 
the other side. After some animated discussion, 
Jane was elected by fifty five votes to twenty eight f 

The Prolocutor was formally presented to the 
Bishop of London, and made, according to ancient 
usage, a Latin oration. In this oration the Anglican 
Church was extolled as the most perfect of all insti- 
tutions. There was a very intelligible imtunation 
that no change whatever 1a her doctrine, her disc: 
pline, or her mtual was required, and the discourse 
concluded with a most significant sentence Comp- 
ton, when a few months before he exhibited himself 
in the somewhat unclerical character of a colonel of 
horse, had ordered the colours of his regiment to be 
embroidered with the well-known words “ Nolumus 
leges Angle mutan”, and with these words Jane 
closed his peroration.} 

Still the Low Churchmen did not relinquish all 
hope They, very wisely determimed to begin by 
proposing to substitute lessons taken from the ca- 
nonical books for the lessons taken from the Apocry- 
pha. It shonld seem that this was a suggestion 
which, even if there had not been a single dissenter 
in the kingdom, might’ well have been received with 


* Concio ad Synodum per Gu- cal Account of the Present Con- 
helmum Beveregium, 1689 vocation 
t Laterell’s Diary: Mostor: =} Kennet’s History i, 552 
a. ~ 3 
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favour For the Church had, in her sixth Article, 
declared that the canonical books were, and that 
the Apocryphal books were not, entitled to be called 
Holy Scriptures, and to be regarded as the rule of 
faith Even this reform, however, the High Church- 
men were determined to oppose. They asked, m 
pamphlets which covered the counters of Paternoster 
Row and Little Britain, why country. congregations 
should be deprived of the pleasure of hearing about 
the ball of piteh with which Daniel choked the 
diagon, and about the fish whose liver gave forth 
such a fume as sent the devil flymg from Eebatana 
to Egypt. And were there not chapters of the Wis- 
dom of the Son of Sirach far more interesting and 
edifying than the genealogies and muster rolls which 
made up a large part of the Chronicles of the Jewish 
Kings, and of the narrative of Nehemiah? No grave 
divine however would have hked to maintam, in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, that 1t was :mpossible 
to find, in many hundredy of pages dictated by the 
Holy Spint, fifty or sixty chapters more edifying 
than anything which could+be extracted from the 
works of the most respectable uninspired moralist or 
historian The leaders of the majority therefore de- 
termined to shun a debate in which they must have 
been reduced to a disagreeable dilemma, Their plan 
was, not to reyect the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, but to prevent those recommendations 
from being discussed , and with this view a system of 
tactics was adopted which proved successful. 

The law, as it had been interpreted during a long 
course of years, prohibited the Convocation from even 
deliberating on any ecclemastical ordinance without a 
previous warrant from the Crown Such a warrant, 
sealed with the great seal, w&s brought m form to 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel by Nottingham. He at 
‘he same time delivered a message from the King 
His Majesty exhorted the assembty to consider calmly 
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and without prejudice the recommendations of the 
Commission, and declared that he had nothing m 
view but the honour and advantage of the Protestant 
religion in general, and of the Church of England in 
particular * 

The Bishops speedily agreed on an address of 
thanks for the royal message, and re= pitvrence be- 
uested the eoncurrence of the Lower {reenthe two 

ouse. Jane and his adherents raised “rrt™ 
objection after objection First they claimed the 
privilege of presenting a separate address. » Whea 
they were forced to waive this claim, they refused to 

ee to any expression which imported that the 
Church of England had any fellowship with any other 
Protestant community Amendments and reasons 
were sent backward and forward. Conferences were 
held at which Burnet on one side and Jane on the 
other were the chief speakers, At last, with great 
difficulty, a compromise was made, and an address, 
cold and ungracious compsred with that which the 
Bishops had framed, was presented to the King 1n the 
Banqueting House He dissembled his vexation, 
returned a kind answer, and intimated a hope that 
the assembly would now at lengtl proceed to consider 
the great question of Comprehension t 

Such however was not the intention of the leaders 
of the Lower House As soon as they metower 
were again in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, Bento re. 
one of them raised adebate about the non- ™™*enl 
juring Bishops. In spite of the unfortunate scruple 
which those prelates entertamed, they were learned 
and holy men Their advice might, at this con- 
juncture, be of the greatest service to the Church 
The Upper House was hardly an Upper House im the 
absence of the Primate and of many of his most 


* Historical Account of the Present Convocation Burnet 11 
Present Convocation, 1689 58, Kennets Hustdry of the 
t Historical Account “of the Reign of William and Mary 
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respectable eiffragans. Could nothing be done to 
remedy this evil?* Another member complamed of 


some pamphlets which had lately appeared, and in 
which the Convocation was not treated with proper 
deference. The assembly took fire Was it not 
monstrous that this heretical and schismatical trash 
should be cried by the hawkers about the streets, 
and should be exposed to sale mm the booths of 
Westminster Hall, within a hundred yards of the 
Prolocutor’s chair? The work of mutilatmg the 
Liturgy and of turning cathedrals into conventicles 
might surely be postponed till the Synod had taken 
measures to protect its own freedom and dignity It 
was then debated how the printing of such scandalous 
books should be prevented Some were for indict- 
ments, some for ecclesiastical censures.| In such 
deliberations as these week after week passed away 
Not a single proposition tending to a Comprehension 
had been even discussed Christmas was approach- 
ing At Christmas there was to bea recess. The 
Bishops were desirous that, during the recess, a com- 
mittee should sit to prepare business. The Lower 
House refused to,consent.t That House, 1t was now 
evident, was fully determined not éven to enter on 
the consideration of any part of the plan which kad 
heen framed by the Royal Commussioners, The 
proctors of the dioceses were 1n a worse humour than 
when they first came up to Westminster Many of 
them had probably never before passed a week in the 
capital, and had not been aware how great the 
difference was between a town divine and a country 
divine The sight of the luxunes and comforts enjoyed 
by the popular preachers of the city raised, not un- 
naturally, some sore feeling m a Luancolnshire or 
@ 


Historical Account of the Present Convocation , Kennet. 
Present Convocation, Kennet’s { Historical Account of tha 
History ¢ Present Convocation 

t cal Account of the 
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Caernarvonshire vicar who was accustomed to live as 
hardly as a small farmer The very circumstance 
that the London clergy were generally for a compre- 
hension made the representatives of the rural clergy 
obstinate on the other side* The prelates were, as 
a body, sincerely desirous that some concession might 
be made to the nonconformists. But the prelates 
were utterly anable to curb the mutimous democracy 
They were few m number Some of them were 
objects of extreme dishke to the parochial clergy 
The President had not the full authority of a*primate , 
nor was he sorry to see those who had, as he con- 
ceived, used him 11], thwarted and mortified It was 
necessary to yield. The Convocation was ye convoca 
prorogued for six weeks. When those six “™ Prergued 
weeks had expired, 1t was prorogued agam, and 
many years elapsed before 1t was permitted to trans- 
act business. 

So ended, and for ever, the hope that the Church 
of England might be nduved to make some concession 
to the scruples of the nonconformists. A learned and 
respectable minority o7 the clerical order relinquished 
that hope with deep regret. Yet in a very short 
time even Burnet and Tillotson found reason to 
believe that their defeat was really an escape, and 
that victory would have been a disaster A reform, 
such as, in the days of Elizabeth, would have united 


* That there was such a jea 


once widely cclebrated, was 
lousy as I have described 1s ad- 


mitted in the pamphiet entitled 
Vox Cler: “Some country m 
nisters, now of the Convocation, 
do now sce i what great ease 
and plenty the City mmusters 
hve who have their readers and 
lecturers, and frequent supplics, 
and somctimes tariy in the vestry 
till prayers bu ended and have 
great dignities in the Church, 
besides their rich parishes in the 
City” The author of ths tract, 


Thomas Long, proctor for the 
clergy of the diocese of Exeter 
In another pamphlet, published 
at this time, the rural clergymen 
are said to have seen with an evil 
eye ther London brethren re- 
freshing themselves with sack 
after preaching Several satiri- 
cal allusions to the fable of the 
Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse will be found in the pam 
phiets of that wmter 
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the great boay of English Protestants, would, m the 
days of William, have alienated more hearts than it 
would have conciliated. The schism which the oaths 
had produced was, as yet, insignificant. Innovations 
such as those proposed by the Royal Commissioners 
would have given it a terrible importance As yet a 
layman, though he might think the proceedings of 
the Convention unjustifiable, and though he might 
applaud the virtue of the nonjuring clergy, still con- 
tinued to sit under the accustomed pulpit, and to kneel 
at the actustomed altar But 1f, just at this conyunc- 
ture, while his mind was irmtated by what he thought 
the wrong done to his favourite divines, and while he 
was perhaps doubting whether he ought not to follow 
them, his ears and eyes had been shocked by changes 
in the worship to which he was fondly attached, 1f 
the compositions of the doctors of the Jerusalem 
Chamber had taken the place of the old collects, 1f he 
had seen clergymen without surplices carrying the 
chalice and the paten up and down the aisle to seated 
communicants, the tie which bound him to the Esta- 
blished Church would have beea dissolved. He would 
have repaired to some nonjuring assembly, where 
the service which hé loved was performed without 
mutilation The new sect, which as yet consisted 
almost exclusively of priests, would soon have been 
swelled by numerous and large congregations, and in 
those congregations would have been found a much 
greater proportion of the opulent, of the highly de- 
scended, and of the highly educated, thar any other 
body of dissenters could show The Episcopal schis- 
matics, thus reinforced, would probably have been as 
formidable to the new King and his successors as ever 
the Puritan schismatics had been to the princes of the 
House of Stuart. It 1s an indisputable and a most 
instructive fact, that we are, in a great measure, 1n- 
‘debted fo. the civil and religious liberty which we 
enjoy to the pertinacity with which the High Church 
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party, in the Convocation of 1689, refused even to 
deliberate on any plen of Comprehension * 


* Burnet, 1. 33, 34 The best 
narratives of what passed °in this 
Convocation are the Historical 
Account appended to the second 
edition of Vox Clem and the 
passage in Kennet’s History to 
which I have already referred the 
reader The former narrative 18 
by a very Ingh churchman the 
latter by a very low churchman 
Those who are desirous of ob 

taining fuller information must 
consult the contemporary pam- 
phlets Among them are Vox 
Populi; Vox Lai, Vox Regis 


et Regm , the Healing Attempt , 
the Lettar to a Friend, by Dean 
Prndeaux , the Letter from a 
Minister in the Country to a 
Member of the Convocation , the 
Answer to the Merry Answer to 
Vox Clen, the Remarks from 
the Country upon two Letters 
relating to the Convocation , the 
Vindication of the Letters inean- 
swcr to Vox Cleri the Answer 
to the Country Munister’s Letter 
All these tracts appeared late in 
1689 or early in 1490. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Wut the Convocation was wrangling on one side 
asters of Old Palace Yard, the Parhament was 
meets. Retire-” Wrangling even more fiercely on the other 
ment of Halifax 

The Houses, which had separated on the 
twentieth of August, had met again on the nineteenth 
of October On the day of meeting an important 
change struck every eye Halifax was no longer on 
the woolsack. He had reason to expect that the per- 
secution, from which he had narrowly escaped in the 
summer, would be renewed The events which had 
taken place during the recess, and especially the dis- 
asters of the campaign in kreland, had furnished his 
enemies with fresh means of annoyance. His admi- 
nistration had not been successful, and, though his 
failure was partly to be ascribed to causes against 
which no human wisdom could have contended, 1t 
was also partly to be ascribed to the peculiarities of 
his temper and of his intellect. It was certain that a 
large party in the Commons would attempt to remove 
him, and he could no longer depend on the protec- 
tion of his master It was natural that a prince who 
was emphatically a man of action should become 
weary of a minister who was a man of speculation. 
Charles, who went to Council as he went to the play, 
solely to be amused, was delighted with an adviser 
who had a hundred pleasant and ingenious things to 
say on both sides of every question But William had 
no taste for disquisitions and disputations, however 
lively ané subtle, which occupied much time and led 
to no conclusion It was reported, and 1s not 1m- 
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probable, that on one occasion he could not refrain 
from expressing uf sharp terms at the council board 
his impatience at what seemed to him a morbid habit 
of imdecision* Halifax, mortified by his mischances 
in public life, deyected by domestic calamities, dis- 
turbed by apprehensions of an impeachment, and 
no longer supported by royal favour, became sick of 
public life, and began to pine for the silence and soli- 
tude of his seat in Nottinghamshire, an old Cistercian 
Abbey buried deep among woods. Early in October 
it was known that he would no longer preside im’ the 
Upper House It was at the same time whispered 
as a great secret that he meant to retire altogether 
from business, and that he retamed the Pnvy Seal 
only till a successor should be named Chief Baron 
Atkyns was appointed Speaker of the Lords.f 

On some important pots there appeared to be no 
difference of opinion in the legislature. 
The Commons unanimously resolved that 
they would stand by the King in the work of re- 
conquering Ireland, and that they would enable him 
to prosecute with vigour the war against France { 
With equal unanimity they voted an extraordinary 
supply of two muillions.§ It wAs determined that the 
greater part of this sum should be levied by an as- 
sessment on real property The rest was to be raised 
partly by a poll tax, and partly by new duties on tea, 
coffee, and chocolate It was proposed that a hundred 
thousand pounds should be exacted from the Jews, 
and this proposition was at first favourably received 
by the House but difficulties arose. The Jews pre-e 


Supplies voted. 


* “Hahfax a eu une repr- phlegm ” 

mande sevére publiquement dans ¢ Clarendon’s Diary, Oct. 10 

le conseil pur le Prince d (Jrange 1689, Lords Journals, Oct. 19 

pour avoir trop balance’ — 1689 

Avaux to De Croissy, Dublin, t~ Commons’ Journals, Oct. 24, 
June #§ 1689 ‘ His mercurial 1689 ; 
wit,” says Burnet, 1 4., “ was § Commons’ Journals, Nov 2 
not well suited with the Kings 1689 
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sented a petition m which they declared that they 
could not afford to pay such a sum, and that they 
would rather leave the kingdom than stay there to 
be ruined Enlightened politicians could not but 
perceive that special taxation, laid on a small class 
which happens to be rich, unpopular, and defenceless, 
13 really confiscation, and must ultimately umpoverish 
rather than enrich the State After some discussion, 
the Jew tax was abandoned * 

The Bull of Rights, which, 1n the last Session, had, 
meznor ' after causing much altercation between 
Rights pawed- the Houses, been suffered to drop, was 
again introduced, and was speedily passed The 
peers no longer insisted that any person should be 
designated by name as successor to the crown, if 
Mary, Anne, and Wilham should all die without 
posterity Durmg eleven years nothing more was 
heard of the claims of the House of Brunswick. 

The Bull of Rights contained some provisions which 
deserve special mention The Convention had re- 
solved that it was contrary to the mterest of the 
kingdom to be governed by a” Papist, but had pre- 
scribed no test which could ascertam whether a 
prince was or was not a Papist. The defect was now 
supplied It was enacted that every English Sove- 
reign should, in full Parhament, and at the corona- 
tion, repeat and subscribe the Declaration agaist 
Transubstantiation. 

It was also enacted that no person who should 
marry a Papist should be capable of reigning in 
England, and that, if the Sovereign should marry a 


~ Commons’ Journals, Nov 7 of the Jews was not received, 
19, Dec. 30 1689 The rule of and «s not mentioned in the 
the House then was that no peti Journals. But something may 
tion could be received against the be learned about it from Lat- 
«imposition of a tax. This rule trell’s Diary and from Grey’s 
was, after a very hard fight, re Debates, Nov 19 1689 
Bonded in 1842 The petition 
t] 
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Papist, the subject should he absolved from alleg:- 
ance. Burnet boasts that this part of the Bull of 
Rights was his work He had little reason to boast 
for a more wretched specimen of legislative work- 
manship will not easily be found. In the first place, 
no test 1s prescribed. Whether the consort of a Sove- 
reign has taken the oath of supremacy, has signed 
the declaratzon against transubstantiation, has com- 
municated according to the mtual of the Church of 
England, are very simple issues of fact. But whether 
the consort of a Sovereign 1s or 1s not a Papist fs a 
question about wluch people may argue for ever 
What 1s a Papist? The word 1s not a word of defi- 
nite signification either in law or in theology It 1s 
merely a popular nickname, and means very different 
things in different mouths. Is every person a Papist 
who 1s willing to concede to the Bishop of Rome a 
primacy among Christian prelates? If so, James the 
First, Charles the First, Laud, Heylyn, were Papists * 
Or 1s the appellation to be confined to persons who 
hold the ultramontane doctrines touching the autho- 
rity of the Holy See? If so, neither Bossuet nor 
Pascal was a Papist. 

What again 1s the legal effect of the words which 
absolve the subject from his allegiance? Is 1t meant 
that a person arraigned for high treason may tende1 
evidence to prove that the Sovereign has married a 
Papist? Would Thistlewood, for example, have been 


* James, in the very treatise gotiation with Rome says “So 


1 which he tried to prove the 
Pope to be Antichrist, says 

‘For myself if that were yet 
the question, I would with all mv 
heart give my consent that the 
Bishop of Rome should have the 
first scat” There 1s a retark- 
able letter on this subject written 
by James to Charles and Buck- 
ingham, when they were in Spain 
Heylyn, speaking of Lasud’s ne-~ 


that upon the point the Pope was 
to content himself among us m 
England with a priority mmstead 
of a superioritv over other Bi- 
shops, and with a primacy in 
stuad of a supremacy in these 
parts of Christendom, which I 
conceive no man of learning and 
sobriety would have gradged to 
grapt him.” 
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entitled to an acquittal, 1f he could have proved that 
King George the Fourth had married Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and that Mrs, Fitzherbert was a Papist? It 
is not easy to believe that any tribunal would have 
gone into such a question Yet fo what purpose 18 it 
to enact that, in a certain case, the subject shall be 
absolved from his allegiance, if the tmbunal before 
which he 1s tned for a violation of his,allegiance 19 
not to go mto the question whether that case has’ 
arisen ? 

The question of the dispensing power was treated 
in a very different manner, was fully considered, and 
was finally settled nm the only way in which 1t could 
be settled. The Declaration of Right had gone no 
further than to pronounce that the dispensing power, 
as of late exercised, was illegal That a certain dis- 
pensing power belonged to the Crown was a propo- 
sition sanctioned by authorities and precedents of 
which even Whig lawyers could not speak without 
respect ‘but as to the precise extent of this power 
hardly any two jurists were agreed, and every at- 
tempt to frame a definition had failed At length 
by the Bill of Rights the anomalous prerogative 
which had caused se many fierce disputes was abso- 
lutely and for ever taken away * 

In the House of Commons there was, as might 
have been expected, a series of sharp de- 
bates on the misfortunes of the autumn 
The negligence or corruption of the Navy 
Board, the frauds of the contractors, the rapacity of 
the captains of the King’s ships, the losses of the 
London merchants, were themes for many keen 
speeches. There was indeed reason for anger A 
severe enquiry, conducted by William in person at 
the Treasury, had just elicited the fact that much of 
the salt with which the meat furnished to the fleet 


a 


Enquiry into 
naval 
abuses. 


* Stat. 1 W & M. ses, Do 2 
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had been cured had been by accident mixed with 
galls such as are used for the purpose of making ink. 
The victuallers threw the blame on the rats, and 
maintained that the, provisions thus seasoned, though 
certainly disagreeable to the palate, were not in- 
jurious to health * The Commons were in no tem- 
per to listen to such excuses. Several persons who 
had been concerned in cheating the government and 
“poisoning the seamen were taken into custody by the 
Serjeant. But no censure was passed on the chief 
offender, Torrington, nor does it appear that a sin- 
gle voice was raised against him He had personal 
friends in both parties. He had many popular qua- 
hities. Even his vices were not those which excite 
public hatred. The people readily forgave a coura-~ 
geous openhanded satlor for bemg too fond of his 
bottle, his boon companions, and his mistresses, and 
did not sufficiently consider how great must be the 
perils of a country of which the safety depends on a 
man sunk in indolence, stupified by wine, enervated 
by licentiousness, ruined by prodigality, and enslaved 
by sycophants and harlots 

The sufferings of the army im Ireland called forth 
strong expressions of sympathy and indig- . 
nation The Commons did yustace to the the conduct of 
firmness and wisdom with which Schom- 
berg had conducted the most urduous of all cam- 
paigns. That he had not uchieved more was attri- 
buted chiefly to the villany of the Commissariat 
The pestilence itself, 1t was said, would have been 
no serious calamity if it had not been aggravated by 
the wickedness of man The disease had generally 
spared those who had warm garments and bedding, 
and had swept away by thousands those who were 


* Treasury Minute Book, Nov Grey’s Debates, Nov 18, 14 
3 1689 18, 19 23. 28 1689 
¢ Commons’ Journals and 
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thinly clad and who slept on the wet ground. Im- 
mense sums had been drawn out of the Treasury 
yet the pay of the troops was in arrear Hundreds 
of horses, tens of thousands of shoes, had been paid 
for by the public yet the baggage was left behmd 
for want of beasts to draw it, and the soldiers were 
marching barefoot through the mire. Seventeen 
hundred pounds had been charged to the govern- 
ment for medicines yet the common drugs with 
which every apothecary in the smallest market town 
Was provided were not to be found im the plague- 
stricken camp The cry agaist Shales was loud 
An address was carried to the throne, requesting 
that he might be sent for to England, and that his 
accounts and papers might be secured. With this 
request the King readily complied but the Whig 
majority was not satisfied. By whom had Shales 
been recommended for so important a place as that 
of Commissary General? He had been a favourite at 
Whitehall in the worst times. He had been zealous 
for the Declaration of Indulgence Why had this 
creature of James been entrusted with the business 
of catering for the army of Wilham? It was pro- 
posed by some of those who were bent on driving all 
Tories and Trimmers from office to ask His Majesty 
by whose advice a man so undeserving of the royal 
confidence had been employed The most moderate 
and judicious Whigs pointed out the mdecency and 
impolicy of mterrogating the King, and of forcmg 
him either to accuse his ministers or to quarrel with 
the representatives of his people. “Advise His 
Majesty, if you will,” said Somers, “to withdraw his 
confidence from the counsellors who recommended 
this unfortunate appomtment. Such advice, given, 
as we should probably give’ it, unanimously, must 
have great weight with him. But do not put to him 
® question such a8 no private gentleman would wil- 
lingly answer Do not force him, in defence of his 
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own personal dignity, to protect the very men whom 
you wish him to d.” After a hard fight of two 
days, and several divisions, the address was carried 
by a hundred and ninety five votes to a hundred and 
forty six.* The King, as might have been foreseen, 
coldly refused to turn informer, and the House did 
not press him further t To another address, which 
requested that a Commission might be sent to ex- 
amine into the state of things in Ireland, William 
returned a very gracious answer, and desired the 
Commons to name the Commissioners. The Com- 
mons, not to be outdone in courtesy, excused them- 
selves, and left 1t to His Mayjesty’s wisdom to select 
the fittest persons.t 

In the midst of the angry debates on the Insh war 
a pleasing incident produced for a moment = 
goodhumour and unanimity Walker had waikerin 
arrived in London, and had been received 
there with boundless enthusiasm His face was in 
every print shop Newslet*ers describing his person 
and his demeanour were sent to every corner of the 
kingdom Broadsides uf prose and verse written 1n 
his praise were cried 1n every street... The Companies 
of London feasted him splendidly in their halls 
The common people crowded to gaze on him wherever 
he moved, and almost stifled him with rough caresses 
Both the Universities offered him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity Some of his admirers advised him 
to present himself at the palace in that military garb 
in which he had repeatedly headed the sallies of his 
fellow townsmen. But, with a better judgment than 
he sometimes showed, he made his appearance at 
Hampton Court im the peaceful robe of his profession, 
was most graciously received, and was presented with 


* Commons Journals and_ ber 28., December 2 1689 
Grey’s Debates, November 26. | { Commons’ Journals and 
and 27 1689 Grey’s Debates, November 30, 

+ Commons’ Journals, Novem- December 2 1689 
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an order for five thousand pounds. “And do not 
think, Doctor,” William said, with great benignity, 
“that I offer you this sum as payment for your ser- 
vices. I assure you that I consider your claims on 
me as not at all dimiuished.”* 

It 1s true that amidst the general applause the 
voice of detraction made itself heard The defenders 
of Londonderry weie men of two nations and of two 
religions Durmg the siege, hatred of the Inshry 
had held together all Saxons, and hatred of Popery 
had held together all Protestants. But, when the 
danger was over, the Englishmau and the Scotchman, 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian, began to 
wrangle about the distribution of praises and rewards. 
The dissentmg preachers, who had zealously assisted 
Walker in the hour of peril, complained that, in the 
account which he had published of the sege, he had, 
though acknowledging that they had done good ser- 
vice, omitted to mention their names The com- 
plaint was just, and, had.it been made in a manner 
Yecoming Christians and gentlemen, would probably 
have produced a considerable effect on the public 
mind But Walker's accusers im their resentment 
disregarded truth und decency, used scurrilous lan- 
uage, brought calumnious accusations which were 
triumphantly refuted, and thus threw away the ad- 
vantage which they had possessed Walker defended 
himself with moderation and candour Huis friends 
fought his battle with vigour, and retaliated keenly 
vn his assailants. At Edinburgh perhaps the public 
opinion might have been against bim But in Lon- 
don the controversy seems only to have raised his 
character He was regarded as an Anglican divine 


* London Gazette, September J -Mackenzie’s Narrative a False 
2 1689, Obscrvations upon Mr Inbel a Defence of Mr G 
Walkers Account of the Siege Walker written by his Fnend 
vf Londo&derry hcensed October im his Absence, 1690, 
4 1689, Luttrells Diary, Mr ’ 
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of eminent merit, who, after having heroically de- 
fended his religion against an army of Insh Rappa- 
rees, was rabbled by a mob of Scotch Covenanters.* 

He presented to the Commons a petition setting 
forth the destitute condition to which the widows and 
orphans of some brave men who had fallen durmg 
the siege were now reduced The Commons instantly 
«passed a vote*of thanks to him, and resolved to pre- 
sent to the King an address requesting that ten 
thousand pounds might be distributed among the 
families whose sufferings had been so touchingly de- 
scribed The next day it was rumoured about the 
benches that Walker was in the lobby He was 
called in The Speaker, with great dignity and 
grace, informed him that the House had made haste 
to comply with his request, commended him in high 
terms for having taken on himself to govern and de- 
fend a city betrayed by its proper governors and 
defenders, and charged him to tell those who had 
fought under him that thefr fidelity and valour would 
always be held in grateful remembrance by the Com- 
mons of Englandt ~ 

About the same time the course’ of parliamentary 
business was diversified by another curious 
and interesting episode, which, like the 
former, sprang out of the events of the Imsh war 
In the preceding spring, when every messenger from 
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* Walker’s True Account, 
1689, An Apology for the 
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Ireland brought evil tidings, and when the authority 
of James was acknowledged im every part of that 
kingdom, except behind the ramparts of Londonderry 
and on the banks of Lough Erne, 1¢ was natural that 
Englishmen should remember with how terrible an 
energy the great Puritan warriors of the preceding 
generation had crushed the insurrection of the Celtic 
race The names of Cromwell, of Iret6n, and of the 
other chiefs of the conquering army, were in many 
mouths. One of those chiefs, Edmund Ludlow, was 
still hving At twenty two he had served as a volun- 
teer wn the parhamentary army at thirty he had 
risen to the rank of Lieutenant General He was 
now old. but the vigour of his mind was unimpaired 
His courage was of the truest temper, his under- 
standing strong, but narrow What he saw he saw 
clearly but he saw not much ata glance In an 
age of perfidy and levity, he had, amidst mani- 
fold temptations and dangers, adhered firmly to the 
principles of his youth His enemies could not deny 
that his hfe had been consistent, and that with the 
same spirit with which he had stood up agamst the 
Stuarts he had stood up agaimst the Cromwells 
There was but a single blemish on his fame _ but that 
blemish, in the opinion of the great majority of his 
countrymen, was one for which no ment could com- 
pensate and which no time could efface. His name 
and seal were on the death warrant of Charles the 
First. 

After the Restoration, Ludlow found a refuge on 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva. He was accom- 
panied thither by another member of the High Court 
of Justice, John Lisle, the husband of that Albee 
Lisle whose death has left a lastmg stain on the 
memory of James the Second But even in Switzer- 
land the regicides were not safe A large price was 
set on their heads, and a succession of Insh adven- 
turers, inflamed by national and religious animosity, 
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attempted to earn the bribe Lisle fell by the hand 
of one of these assassins. But Ludlow escaped un- 
hurt from all the machinations of his enemies. A 
small knot of vehement and determmed Whigs re- 
garded him with a veneration, which increased aa 
years rolled away, and left him almost the only sur- 
vivor, certainly the most illustrious survivor, of a 
mighty race of men, the conquerors in a terrible civil 
war, the judges of a king, the founders of a republic. 
More than once he had been invited by the enemies 
of the House of Stuart to leave his asylum, té become 
their captaim, and to give the signal for rebellion 
but he had wisely refused to take any part mm the 
desperate enterprises which the Wildmans and Fer- 
gusons were never weary of planning * 

The Revolution opened a new prospect to hm 
The nght of the people to resist oppression, a nght 
which, during many years, no man could assert with- 
out exposing himself to ecclesiastical anathemas and 
to civil penalties, had been solemnly recognised by 
the Estates of the realm, and had been proclaimed by 
Garter King at Arms’ on the very spot where the 
memorable scaffqid had been sei upforty years before. 
James had not, indeed, like Charles, died the death 
ofa traitor Yet the punishment of the son might 
xeem to differ from the punishment of the father 
rather in degree than in principle Those who had 
recently waged war on a tyrant, who had turned him 
out of his palace, who had fmnghtened him out of his 
country, who had deprived him of his crown, might 
perhaps think that the crime of going one step fur- 
ther had been sufficiently expiated by thirty years of 
banishment. Ludlow’s admirers, some of whom ap- 
pear to have been in high public situations, assured 
him that he might safely venture over, nay, that he 
might expect to be sent mm high command to Ireland, 


* Wade's Confession Harl. MS. 6848. 
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where his name was stall cherished by his old solders 
and by their children* He came, and early in 
September it was known that he was in London.f 
But 1t soon appeared that he and his frends had 
misunderstood the temper of the English people By 
a]J, except a small extreme section of the Whig party, 
the act, m which he had borne a part never to be 
forgotten, was regarded, not merely with the disap- 
probation due to a great violation of law and justice, 
but with horror such as even the Gunpowder Plot 
had not excited The absurd and almost impious 
service which 1s still read im our churches on the 
thirtieth of January had produced in the minds of the 
vulgar a strange association of ideas. The sufferings 
of Charles were confounded with the sufferings of the 
Redeemer of mankind, and every regicide was a 
Judas, a Caiaphas, or a Herod It was true that, 
when Ludlow sate on the tribunal in Westminster 
Hall, he was an ardent enthusiast of twenty eight, 
and that he now returned from exle a greyheaded 
aud wrinkled man in his seventieth year Perhaps, 
therefore, if he had been content to live in close re- 
tirement, and to shun places of public resort, even 
vealous Royalists night not have grudged the old 
Republican a grave in his native soul. But he had 
no thought of hiding himself It was soon rumoured 
that one of those murderers, who had brought on 
Fngland guilt, for which she annually, m sackcloth 
and ashes, implored God not to enter mto judgment 
with her, was strutting about the streets of her capi- 
tal and boasting that he should ere long command 
her armies His lodgings, 1t was said, were the head 
quarters of the most noted enemies of monarchy and 


* See the Preface to the First Charles the First his Judges, 1s 
Fdition of his Memours, Vevay, arrived lately in this kingdom 
1698 from Switzerland”  Tazttrell’s 

t “Colo.el Ludlow, an old Dhary, September 1689 
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episcopacy * The gnbject was brought before the 
House of Commons. The Tory members called 
loudly for justice on the traitor None of the Whigs 
ventured to say a word 1n his defence One or two 
faintly expressed a doubt whether the fact of his 
return had been proved by evidence such as would 
warrant a parhamentary proceeding This objection 
was disregarded It was resolved, without a division, 
that the King should be requested to issue a pro- 
clamation for the apprehending of Ludlow Seymour 
presented the address, and the King prommsed to “do 
what was asked Some days however elapsed before 
the proclamation appeared t Ludlow had time to 
make his escape, and hid himself in his Alpine re- 
treat, never again to emerge Enghsh travellers are 
still taken to see his house close to the lake, and his 
tomb in a church among the vineyards which over- 
look the little town of Vevay On the house was 
formerly legible an inscription purporting that to 
him to whom God 1s a father every land 1s a father- 
land {, and the epitaph on the tomb still attests the 
feelings with which the stern old Puritan to the 
last regarded the people of Ireland and the House 
of Stuart : 

Tories and Whigs had concurred, or had affected 
to concur, in paying honour to Walker and — victence of 
mn putting a brand on Ludlow But the ‘Me 
feud between the two parties was more bitter than 
ever The King had entertained a hope that, during 
the recess, the animosities which had in the preceding 
session prevented an Act of Indemnity from passing 


* Third Caveat against the quia patris.’ See Addison’s Tra- 
Whigs, 1712 : vels It 1s a remarkable circum 
¢ Commons Journals Novem- stance that Addison, though a 
ber6 and 8 1689, Grey’s De- Whig, speaks of Ludlow in lan- 
bates , London Gazette, Novem guage which would better have 
ber 18 become a Tory, ana sneers at 
t “Omne solum fort? patria, the mscription as cant. 
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would have been mitigated On the day on which 
the Houses reassembled, he had pressed them ear- 
nestly to put an end to the fear and discord which 
could never cease to exist, while great numbers held 
their property and their hberty, and not a few even 
their lives, by an uncertaim tenure His exhortation 
proved of no effect. October, November, December 
passed away, and nothing was done An Indemnity 
Bill indeed had been brought 1n, and read once but 
1t had ever since lain neglected on the table of the 
House * Vindictive as had been the mood in which 
the Whigs had left Westminster, the mood in which 
they returned was more vindictive still Smartmg 
from old sufferings, drunk with recent prosperity, 
burning with implacable resentment, confident of 
irresistible strength, they were not less rash and 
headstrong than in the days of the Exclusion Bull 
Sixteen hundred and eighty was come again. Again 
all compromise was rejected Again the voices of 
the wisest and most upright friends of hberty were 
drowned by the clamour of hotheaded and designing 
agitators Agaim moderation “was despised as cow- 
ardice, or execrated as treachery ll the lessons 
taught by a cruel experience were forgotten The 
very same men who had exniated, by years ot humi- 
lation, of rmprisonment, of penwry, 0: extle, the folly 
with which they had misused tne advantage mven 
them by the Popish plot, now iaicused with equal 
folly the advantage given the-: by the Revolution 
The second madness would, in all probability, hke 
the first, have ended in their proscriptivn, dispersion, 
decimation, but for the magnanimity and wisdom of 
that great prince, who, bent on fulfilling his mission, 
and insensible alike to flattery and to outrage, coldly 
and inflexibly saved them in their own despite 

It seemed that nothing but blood would satisfy 
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them. The aspect and the temper of the 
House of Commons reminded men of the 
time of the ascendency of Oates, and that nothing 
might be wanting te the resemblance, Oates himself 
was there As a witness, indeed, he could now render 
no service but he had caught the scent of carnage, 
and came to gloat on the butchery in which he could 
no longer tale an active part Has loathsome features 
were again daily seen, and his well known “ Ah Laard, 
ah Laard!” was agai daily heard in the lobbies and 
in the gallery* The House fell first on the retfe- 
gades of the late reign Of those renegades the Earls 
of Peterborough and Salsbury were the bghest in 
rank, but were also the lowest in mtellect for Sa- 
lisbury had always been an idiot, and Peterborough 
had long been a dotard It was however resolved by 
the Commons that both had, by jounmg the Church 
of Rome, committed high treason, and that both 
should be impeached ¢ A message to that effect was 
sent to the Lords Pooreold Peterborough was in- 
stantly taken into custody, and was sent tottering on 
a crutch, and wrappell up in woollen stuffs, to the 
Tower The ngxt day Salisbury was brought to the 
bar of his peers. He muttered ‘something about his 
youth and his foreign education, and was then sent 
to bear Peterbureuzh company | The Commons had 
rieanwhile passeu cr to offenders of humbler station 
and better underst.inding Sir Edward Hales was 
brought beiore tuum He had doubtless, by holding 
office in “euxance ot the Test Act, mcurred heavy 
penalties But the ¢ penalties fell far short of what 
the revengeful spirt of the victorious party de- 
manded , and he was committed as a traitor§ Then 
Obadiah Walker was led m He behaved with a 


* Roger North’s Life of Dudley t Lords’ Journals, October 26. 
North and 27 1689 ‘ 
t Commons’ J ournals, Oct. 26 ae. Commons” Journals, Oct. 26, 
1689 
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pusillanimity and disingenuousness which deprived 
him of all claim to respect or pity He protested 
that he had never changed his religion, that his opi- 
nions had always been and still were those of some 
highly respectable divines of the Church of England, 
and that there were points on which he differed from 
the Papists. In spite of this quibbling, he was pro- 
nounced guilty of high treason, and servt to prison.* 
Then Castelmame was put to the bar, interrogated, 
and committed under a warrant which charged him 
with the capital crime of trying to reconcile the king- 
dom to the Church of Rome ft 

In the meantime the Lords had appointed a Com- 
Committee or  Mittee to enquire who were answerable for 
suse the deaths of Russell, of Sidnev, and of 
some other eminent Whigs Of this Committee, 
which was popularly called the Murder Committee, 
the Earl of Stamford, a Whig who had been deeply 
concerned in the plots formed by his party against 
the Stuarts, was chairman f The books of the Council 
were inspected the clerks of the Council were ex- 
amined some facts disgraceful to the Judges, to the 
Solicitors of the Treasury, to the witnesses for the 
Crown, and to the kéepers of the state prisons, were 
elicited but about the packing of the juries no evi- 
dence could be obtained. The Shenffs kept their own 
counsel] Sir Dudley North, in particular, underwent 
a& most severe cross examination with characteristic 
clearness of head and firmness of temper, and steadily 
asserted that he had never troubled himself about 
the political opinions of the persons whom he put on 
any panel, but had merely enquired whether they 
were substantial citizens He was undoubtedly lying, 


* Commons’ Journals Oct 26 28 1689 The proceedings will 
1689 , Woods Athenz Oxonien- be found in the collection of 
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and so some of the Whig peers told him im very plain 
words and in very loud tones but, though they were 
morally certaim of his guilt, they could find no proofs 
which would support a criminal charge against him 
The indelible stam however remains on his memory, 
and 1s still a subject of lamentation to those who, 
while loathimg his dishonesty and cruelty, cannot 
forget that be was one of the most original, profound, 
’ and accurate thinkers of his age * 

Halifax, more fortunate than Dudley North, was 
completely cleared, not only from legal, butalso frtin 
moral guilt. He was the chief object of attack and 
yet a severe examination brought nothing to light 
that was not to his honour Tillotson was called as 
a witness. He swore that he had been the channel 
of communication between Halifax and Russell when 
Russell was a prisoner in the Tower ‘ My Lord 
Halifax,” said the Doctor, “showed a very compas- 
slonate concern for my Lord Russell, and my Lord 
Russell charged me with dis last thanks for my Lord 
Halifax’s humanity and kindness” It was proved 
that the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth had borne 
similar testimony to Halifax’s good nature  yetevotence of 
One hostile witness indeed was ’produced, 7" "mpien 
John Hampden, whose mean supplications and enor- 
mous bribes had saved his neck from the halter He 
was now a powerful and prosperous man he wasa 
leader of the dominant party 1n the House of Com- 
mons, and yet he was one of the most unhappy 
beigs on the face of the earth The recollection of 
the pitiable figure which he had made at the bar of 
the Old Bailey embittered his temper and impelled 
him to avenge himself without mercy on those who 
had directly or indirectly contributed to his humulia- 
tion. Of all the Whigs he was the most intolerant 
and the most obstinately hostile to all plans of an- 


* Lords’ Journals, Dec 20 1689 , Life of Dudley North, 
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nesty Theconsciousness that he had disgraced him- 
self made him jealous of his dignity and quick to take 
offence. He constantly paraded his services and his 
sufferings, as if he hoped that this ostentatious dis- 
play would hide from others the stain which nothing 
could hide from himself Havimg durmg many 
months harangued vehemently against Halifax in the 
House of Commons, he now came to swear agaist 
Halifax before the Lords. The scene was curious. 
The witness represented himself as having saved his 
country, a8 having planned the Revolution, as having 
placed Their Majesties on the throne. He then gave 
evidence intended to show that his hfe had been en- 
dangered by the machinations of the Lord Privy Seal 

but that evidence missed the mark at which it was 
aimed, and recoiled on him from whom 1t proceeded 
Hampden was forced to acknowledge that he had sent 
lus wife to implore the intercession of the man whom 
he was now persecuting “Is it not strange,” asked 
Halifax, “that you should ‘have requested the good 
offices of one whose arts had brought your head into 
peril?” Not at all,” sad Hampden “to whom 
was I to apply except to the men who were in 
power? I applied to Lord Jeffreys I applied to 
Father Petre, and I paid them six thousand pounds 
for their services.” ‘ But did Lord Halifax take any 
money?” No I cannot say that he did” “ And, 
Mr Hampden, did not you afterwards send your wife 
to thank him for his kindness?” “Yes I believe I 
did,” answered Hampden “but I know of no solid 
effects of that kindness. If there were any, I should 
be obliged to my Lord to tell me what they were” 
Disgraceful as had been the appearance which this 
degenerate heir of an ulustrioys name had made at 
the Old Bailey, the appearance which he made before 
the Committee of Murder was more disgraceful stall.* 


4, 
* The report 1s in the Lords’ den’s eyamination was on the 
Journals, Dec 20 1689 Hamp- 18th of November 
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It 1s pleasing to knew that a person who had been 
far more cruelly wronged than he, but whose nature 
differed widely from his, the nobleminded Lady Rus- 
sell, remonstrated against the injustice with which 
the extreme Whigs treated Halifax.* 

The malice of John Hampden, however, was un- 
wearied and unabashed A few days later, in a com- 
mittee of the whole House of Commons on the state 
of the nation, he made a bitter speech, in which he 
ascribed all the disasters of the year to the influence 
of the men who had, in the days of the &xclusion 
Bull, been censured by Parhaments, of the men whv 
had attempted to mediate between James and W1l- 
ham The King, he said, ought to dismiss from his 
counsels and presence all the thrve noblemen who 
had been sent to negotiate with him at Hungerford 
He went on to speak of the danger of employing men 
of republican principles He doubtless alluded to the 
chief object of his implacable malignity For Hali- 
fax, though from temper.averse to violent changes, 
was well known to be in speculation a republican, and 
often talked, with much ingenuity and pleasantr\, 
against hereditary monarchy The only effect, how- 
ever, of the retection now thrown on him was tu 
call forth a roar of derision That a Hampden, thot 
the grandson of the great leader of the Long Parlia- 
ment, that a man who boasted of having conspired 
with Algernon Sidney against the royal House, should 
use the word republican as a term of reproach! When 
the storm of laughter had subsided, several members 
stood up to vindicate the accused statesmen Sey- 
mour declared that much as he disapproved of the 
manner in which the admunistration had lately been 
conducted, he could not concur in the vote which 


* This, I think, 18 clear from 1689, three days after the Com 
@ letter of Lady Montague to muttee of Murder hac reported. 
Lady Russell, dated Dec 23 
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John Hampden had proposed. “Look where you 
will,” he said, “ to Ireland, to Scotland, to the navy, 
to the army, you will find abundant proofs of muiz- 
management. If the war 1s still to be conducted by 
the same hands, we can expect nothing but a recur- 
rence of the same disasters, But I am not prepared 
to proscribe men for the best thing that they ever did 
in their lives, to proscribe men for attempting to 
avert a revolution by timely mediation.” It was 
justly said by another speaker that Halifax and Not- 
tiigham ehad been sent to the Dutch camp because 
they possessed the confidence of the nation, because 
they were universally known to be hostile to the dis- 
pensing power, to the Popish religion, and to the 
French ascendency It was at length resolved that 
the King should be requested in general terms to 
find out and to remove the authors of the late mis- 
carriages.” A committee was appointed to prepare 
an Address. John Hampden was chairman, and 
drew up a representation interms so bitter that, when 
it was reported to the House, his own father expressed 
disapprobation, and one member exclaimed “ This 
an address! It 1s,a hbel” After a sharp debate, 
the Address was recommuitted, and was not again 
mentioned tf 

Indeed, the animosity which a large part of the 
House had felt agaist Halifax was beginning to 
abate It was known that, though he had not yet 
formally delivered up the Privy Seal, he had ceased 
to be a confidential adviser of the Crown The 
power which he had enjoyed durmg the first months 
of the reign of Willam and Mary had passed to the 
more daring, more unscrupulous, and more practical 
Caermarthen, agaist whose influence Shrewsbury 
contended m vam. -Personaily Shrewsbury stood 


* Commons’ Journals, Dec 14 ¢ Commons Journals, Dec 
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high in the royal favqur but he was a leader of the 

and, like all leaders of parties, was frequently 
pushed forward against his will by those who seemed 
to follow him. He was himself inclined to a mild 
and moderate policy but he had not sufficient firm- 
ness to withstand the clamorous importunity with 
which such politicians as John Howe and John 
Hampden demanded vengeance on their enemies. 
His advice had therefore, at this time, little weight 
with his master, who neither loved the Tones nor 
trusted them, but who was fully determmed, not te 
proscribe them 

Meanwhile the Whigs, conscious that they had 
lately sunk in the opmion both of the King and of 
the nation, resolved on making a bold and crafty at- 
tempt to become independent of both A perfect ac- 
count of that attempt cannot be constructed out of 
the scanty and widely dispersed materials which have 
come down to us. Yet the story, as it may still be 
put together, 1s both interegting and instructive. 

A bill for restoring the nghts of those corporations 
which had surrendered their charters to ae 
the Crown during the last two reigns had TheCorporetion 
been brought into the House of Commons, 
had been received with general applause by men of 
all parties, had been read twice, and had been re- 
ferred to a select committee, of which Somers was 
chairman On the second of January Somers brought 
up the report. The attendance of Tories was scanty 
for, as no important discussion was expected, many 
country gentlemen had left town, and were keeping 
a merry Christmas by the blazing chimneys of their 
manor houses. The muster of zealous Whigs was 
strong As soon as the bill had been reported, Sache- 
verell, renowned 1n the stormy parliaments of the reign 
of Charles the Second as one of the ablest and keenest 
of the Exclusionists, stood up and moved to add a 
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clause providing that every municipal functjonary 
who had in any manner been a party to the sarren- 
dering of the franchises of a borough should be in- 
capable for seven years of holding any office in that 
borough The constitution of almost every corporate 
town in England had been remodelled during that 
hot fit of loyalty which followed the detection of the 
Rye House Plot, and, m almost every corporate 
town, the voice of the Tories had been for delivermg 
up the charter, and for trusting everything to the 
‘paternal care of the Sovereign. The effect of Sache- 
verell’s clause, therefore, was to make some thousands 
of the most opulent and highly considered men 1n 
the kingdom incapable, durmg seven years, of bear-« 
ing any part im the government of the places in 
which they resided, and to secure to the Whig party, 
during seven years, an overwhelming influence im 
borough elections. 

The minority exclaimed against the gross myustice 
of passing, rapidly and ky surprise, at a season when 
London was empty, a law of the highest importance, 
a law which retrospectively inflicted a severe penalty 
on many hundreds of respectable gentlemen, a law 
which would call gorth the strongest passions in every 
town from Berwick to Saint Ives, a law which must 
have a serious effect on the composition of the House 
itaelf Common decency required at least an ad- 
journment. An adjournment was moved but the 
motion was rejected by a hundred and twenty seven 
votes to eighty mie The question was then put 
that Sacheverell’s clause should stand part of the 
bill, and was carried by a hundred and thirty three 
to sixty eight. Su Robert Howard immediately 
moved that every person who, bemg under Sache- 
verell’s clause disqualified for municipal office, should 
presume to take any such office, should forfeit five 
hundred pounds, and should be for hfe mcapable of 
holding any public employment whatever The 
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Tories did not ventureto divide.* The rules of the 
House put 1t in the power of a mmority to obstruct 
the progress of a bill, and this was assuredly one of 
the véry rare occasions on which that power would 
have been with great propriety exerted. It does not 
appear however that the parliamentary tacticians of 
the seventeenth century were aware of the extent to 
which a small number of members can, without vio- 
lating any form, retard the course of business. 

It was immediately resolved that the bill, enlarged 
by Sacheverell’s and Howard’s clauses, shoul@ be en= 
grossed. The most vehement Whigs were bent on 
finally passing it within forty eight hours. The Lords, 
indeed, were not likely to regard it very favourably 
But it should seem that some desperate men were 
prepared to withhold the supplies till 1t should pass, 
nay, even to tack it to the bill of supply, and thus 
to place the Upper House under the necessity of either 
consenting to a vast proscription of the Tomes or 
refusing to the governmentdhe means of carrying on 
the war f There were Whigs, however, honest enough 
to wish that fair play should be given to the hostile 
party, and prudent enough to know that an advantage 
obtained by violence and cunning ‘could not be per- 
manent. These men insisted that at least a week 
should be suffered to elapse before the third reading, 
and carried their point. Their less scrupulous asso- 
ciates complained bitterly that the good cause was 
betrayed. What new laws of war were these? Why 
was chivalrous courtesy to be shown to foes who 
thought no stratagem immoral, and who had never 
given quarter? And what had been done that was 
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not mn strict accordance with the law of Parhament? 
That law knew nothing of sbort notices and long 
notices, of thin houses and full houses. It was the 
busimess of a representative of the people to be 2n his 
place If he chose to shoot and guzzle at his cquntry 
seat when important business was under consideration 
at Westminster, what right had he to murmur because 
more upright and laborious servants.,of the public 
passed, in his absence, a bill which appeared to therh 
necessary to the public safety? As however a post- 
ponement of a few days appeared to be inevitable, 
those who had intended to gain the victory by stealing 
a march now disclaimed that intention. They so- 
lemnly assured the King, who could not help showing 
some displeasure at their conduct, and who felt much 
more displeasure than he showed, that they had owed 
nothing to surprise, and that they were quite certain 
of a majority in the fullest house Sacheverell 1s 
said to have declared with great warmth that he 
would stake his seat om the issue, and that if he 
found himself mistaken he would never show his face 
in Parliament again. Indeed, the general opmion at 
first was that the Whigs would win the day But rt 
soon became cleat that the fight’would be a hard 
one. The mails had carried out along all the high 
roads the tidings that, on the second of January, the 
Commons had agreed to a retrospective penal law 
against the whole Tory party, and that, on the tenth, 
that law would be considered for the last tzme The 
whole kingdom was moved from Northumberland to 
Cornwall A hundred knights and squires left their 
halls hung with mistletoe and holly, and their boards 
groaning with brawn and plum pormdge, and rode 
up post to town, cursing the short days, the cold 
weather, the miry roads, ahd the villanous Whigs 
The Whigs, too, brought up reinforcements, but not 
to the same extent, for the clauses were generally 
unpopular, and not without geod cause Assuredly 
€ 
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no reasonable man of*any party will deny that the 
Tories, in surrendering to the Crown all the municipal 
franchises of the realm, and, with those franchises, 
the power of altering the constitution of the House of 
Commons, committed a great fault, But in that 
fault the nation itself had been an accomplice If 
the Mayors and Aldermen whom it was now proposed 
to punish had, when the tide of loyal enthusiasm ran 
‘high, sturdily refused to comply with the wish of 
their Sovereign, they would have been pointed at in 
the street as Roundhead knaves, preached at by tie 
Rector, lampooned in ballads, and probably burned 
in effigy before their own doors, That a community 
should be hurned into errors alternately by fear of 
tyranny and by fear of anarchy 1s doubtless a great 
evil. But the remedy for that evil 1s not to punish 
for such errors some persons who have merely erred 
with the rest, and who have since repented with the 
rest. Nor ought 1t to have been forgotten that the 
offenders against whom Sacheverell’s clause was di- 
rected had, in 1688, made large atonement for the 
misconduct of which they had been guilty nm 1683 
They had, as a class, stood up ficmly agaist the 
dispensing power, and most of them had actually 
been turned out of their municipal offices by James 
for refusing to support his policy It 1s not strange 
therefore that the attempt to inflict on all these men 
without exception a degrading punishment should 
rave raised such a storm of public indignation as 
many Whig members of parliament were unwilling 
to face. 

As the decisive conflict drew near, and as the 
muster of the Tones became hourly stronger and 
stronger, the uneasmess of Sacheverell and of his 
confederates increased. They found that they could 
hardly hope for a complete victory They must make 
some cencession. They must propose to récommit 
the bill, They must declare themselves willing to 
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consider whether any distinction could be made be- 
tween the chief offenders and the multitudes who 
had been misled by evil example But as the spint 
of one party fell the spimt of the other rose. The 
Tories, glowmg with resentment which was but too 
Just, were resolved to listen to no terms of com- 
promise. 

The tenth of January came, and, before the late 
daybreak of that season, the House was crowded 
More than a hundred and sixty members had come 
up to town withina week From dawn till the candles 
had burned down to their sockets the ranks kept un- 
broken order , and few members left their seats except 
for a minute to take a crust of bread or a glass of 
claret. Messengers were mn waiting to carry the 
result to Kensington, where William, though shaken 
by a violent cough, sate up till midnight, anmously 
expecting the news, and writing to Portland, whom 
he had sent on an important mission to the Hague 

The only remamming aceount of the debate 1s de- 
fective and confused but from that account it ap- 
pears that the excitement was great Sharp things 
were said One young Whig member used language 
so hot that he was in danger of being called to the 
bar Some reflections were thrown on the Speaker 
for allowing too much hence to his own fnends. 
But in truth it mattered httle whether he called 
transgressors to order or not. The House had long 
been quite unmanageable, and veteran members bit- 
terly regretted the old gravity of debate and the old 
authority of the chair* That Somers disapproved 
of the violence of the party to which he belonged 
may be inferred, both from the whole course of his 
public life, and from the very significant fact that, 


* “The authonty of the chair, order and tumultuousness of the 
the awe end reverence to order, House.”"—Sir J Trevor to the 
and the due method of debates King, Appendix to Daren | 
being uwrecoverably lost bythe dis © Memotrs, Part 1 Book 4 
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‘though he had charge of the Corporation Bull, he did 
not move the penal clauses, but left that ungracious 
office to men more impetuous and Jess sagacious than 
himself He did not however abandon his allies in 
this emergency, but spoke for them, and tried to 
make the best of a very bad case The House divided 
several times. On the first division a hundred and 
seventy four voted with Sacheverell, a hundred and 
seventy nine against him Still the battle was stub- 
bornly kept up, but the majority mmcreased from five 
to ten, from ten to twelve, and from twelve to eaghteen. 
Then at length, after a stormy sittimg of fourteen 
hours, the Whigs yielded It was near midnight 
when, to the unspeakable joy and tnumph of the 
Tones, the clerk tore away from the parchment on 
which the bill had been engrossed the odious clauses 
of Sacheverell and Howard * 


* Commons’ Journals, Jan. 10 
1688. I have done my best to 
frame an account of this contest 
out of \ery defective materials 
Burnet 8 narrative contains more 
blunders than lines, He evidently 
trusted to his memory, and was 
completely deceived by 1t My 
chief authorities are the Journals, 
Grey’s Debates, William’s Let 
ters to Portland, the Despatches 
of Van Cittcrs, a Letter con- 
cerning the Disabling Clauses, 
lately offered to the House of 
Commons, for regulating Corpo- 
rations, 1690, The True Friends 
to Corporations vindicated, in an 
answer to a letter concerning the 
Disabling Clauses, 1690, and 
Some Queries concerning the 
I lection of Members for the en- 
ruing Parhament, 1690 To this 
last pamphlet 1s appended a list 
of those who voted for the Sa- 
cheverell clause. See also Cla- 
rendon'’s Diary, Jan 10 «168 


and the Third Part of the Cave1 
gL aust the Whigs, 1712 =I will 
quote the last sentences of Wil 
hams Letter of the 10th of 
January The news of the first 
division only had reached Ken 
sington “Il cst a present onze 
cures de nuit, et a dix eures lu 
Chambre Basse estoit encore en 
semble Ainsi je ne vous puis 
escrire par cette ordainaire | issue 
du laftaire Les previos ques- 
tions les Tories lont emporte dc 
cing vois Alnsi vous pouvez 
voir que la chose est bien dis 
putée Jay 1 grand somuel, 
et mon toux m incomode gue ju 
ne vous en saurez dire d avan 
tage. Jusques 4 mourir a vous,’ 
On the same night Van 
Citters wiotc to the States Ge 
neral. The debate, he said, hud 
been very sharp The design 
of the Whigs, whom he galls the 
Presbyterians, had beef¥ nothing 
I. s than to exclude their oppu- 
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Emboldened by this great victory, the Tories made 
Debates onthe #0 attempt to push forward the Indemnity 
Indemnity Bil. Bil] which had lam many weeks neglected 
on the table.* But the Whigs, notwithstan their 
recent defeat, were still the majority of the House, 
and many members, who had shrunk from the un- 
popularity which they would have incurred by sup- 
porting the Sacheverell clause and the Howard clause, 
were perfectly willing to assist in retarding the ge- 
nera] pardon. They still propounded their favounte 
dilemms. How, they asked, was 1t possible to defend 
this project of amnesty without condemning the Re- 
volution? Could 1t be contended that crimes which 
had been grave enough to justify rebellion had not 
been grave enough to deserve punishment? And, if 
those crimes were of such magnitude that they could 
justly be visited on the Sovereign whom the Consti- 
tution had exempted from responsibility, on what 
principle was immunity to be granted to his advisers 
and tools, who were beyond all doubt responsible ” 
One facetious member put this argument 1n a singular 
form He contrived to placé in the Speaker's chau 
a paper which, when examined, appeared to be a Bull 
of Indemnity for King James, with a sneering pre- 
amble about the mercy which had, since the Revolu- 
tion, been extended to more hemous offenders, and 
about the indulgence due to a King, who, 1n oppress- 
ing his people, had only acted after the fashion of all 
Kings f 

On the same day on which this mock Bull of Indem- 
nity disturbed the gravity of the Commons, it was 
moved that the House should go into Committee on 
the real Bull The Whigs thiew the motion out by a 
hundred and ninety three votes to a hundred and fifty 
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possession of power 1690 , Van Citters to the States 
* Commons’ Journals, Janu- General, Jan 3} 
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B1X ail then proceeded to resolve that a bill of 
pains and penalties” against delmquents should be 
forthwith brought in, and engrafted on the Bull of 
Indemnity * : 

A few hours later a vote passed which showed more 
clearly than anything that had yet taken cap orsiz 
place how little chance there was that the 2b Sewer 
public mind would be speedily quieted by an amnesty 

> Few persons stood higher in the estimation of the 
Tory party than Sir Robert Sawyer He was a man 
of ample fortune and aristocratical connections, of 
orthodox opmions and regular hfe, an able and ex- 
perienced lawyer, a well read scholar, and, 1n spite of 
a little pomposity, a good speaker He had been At- 
torney General at the time of the detection of the 
Rye House Plot he had been employed for the 
Crown in the prosecutions which followed, and he 
had conducted those prosecutions with an eagerness 
which would, in our tame, be called cruelty by all 
parties, but which, m his,own time, and to his own 
party, seemed to be merely laudable zeal His fnends 
indeed asserted that he was conscientious even to 
scrupulosity in matters of life and death f but this 
1s an eulogy which persons who bring the feelings of 
the nineteenth century to the study of the State 
Trials of the seventeenth century will have some diffi- 
culty m understanding The best excuse which can 
be made for this part of his hfe is that the stain of 
mnocent blood was common to him with almost all 
the eminent public men of those evil days When 
we blame him for prosecuting Russell, we must not 
forget that Russell had prosecuted Stafford. 

Great as Sawyer’s offences were, he had made great 
atonement for them He had stood up manfully 
against Popery and despotism he had, in the very 


* Commons’ Journals, Jan 16 + Roger North’s Life of Guild 
Len ford 
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presence chamber, positively refused to draw war- 
rants in contravention of Acts of Parhament he had 
resigned his lucrative office rather than appear m 
Westminster Hall as the champion of the dispensing 
power he had been the leading counsel for the 
seven Bishops, and he had, on the day of their tral, 
done his duty ably, honestly, and fearlessly He was 
therefore a favourite with High Churchmen, and 
might be thought to have fairly earned his pardon 
from the Whigs. But the Whigs were not m a 
pardoning mood, and Sawyer was now called to ac- 
count for his conduct in the case of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong 

If Armstrong was not belied, he was deep in the 
worst secrets of the Rye House Plot, and was one of 
those who undertook to slay the two royal brothers. 
When the conspiracy was discovered, he fled to the 
Continent and was outlawed The magistrates of 
Leyden were induced by a bribe to deliver him up 
He was hurried on board of an English ship, carned 
to London, and brought before the King’s Bench. 
Sawyer moved the Court to award execution on the 
outlawry Armstreng represented that a year had 
not yet elapsed since ‘the had been outlawed, and that, 
by an Act passed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
an outlaw who yielded himself within the year was 
entitled to plead Not Guilty, and to put himself on 
his country To this it was answered that Armstrong 
had not yielded himself, that he had been dragged to 
the bar a prisoner, and that he had no right to claim 
a privilege which was evidently meant to be given 
only to persons who voluntarily rendered themselves 
up to public justice Jeffreys and the other judges 
unanimously overruled Armstrong’s objection, and 
granted the award of execution Then followed one 
of the most terrible of the many ternble scenes which, 
in those times, disgraced our Courts. The daughter 
of the unhappy man was at his glide. “ My Lord,” 


5 
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she cried out, “ you ygll not murder my father This 
18 murdering a man” “ How now?” roared the Chief 
Justice. Who 1s this woman? Take her, Marshal 
Take her away” She was forced out, crymmg as she 
went, “God Almighty’s judgments hght on you!” 
“God Almighty’s judgments,” said Jeffreys, “ wiki 
hight on traitors. Thank God, I am clamour proof” 
When she was gone, her father again insisted on 
what he conceived to be hisnmght “TI ask,” he said, 
“only the benefit of the law” ‘And, by the grace 
of God, you shall have it,” said the judgé “Mr 
Sheriff, see that execution be done on Friday next. 
There 1s the benefit of the law for you” On the fol- 
lowing Friday, Armstrong was hanged, drawn and 
quartered, and his head was placed over Westminster 
Hall * 

The msolence and cruelty of Jeffreys excite, even 
at the distance of so many years, an indignation which 
makes 1t difficult to be just to him Yet a perfectly 
dispassionate enquirer may perhaps think it by no 
means clear that the award of execution was illegal 
There was no precedent, and the words of the Act 
of Edward the Sixth may, without any straining, be 
construed as the Court construed them Indeed, had 
the penalty been only fine and imprisonment, nobody 
would have seen anything reprehensible in the pro- 
ceeding But to send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with his accusers, 
without hearing his defence, solely because a timidity 
which 1s perfectly compatible with mnnocence has 1m- 
pelled him to hide himself, 1s surely a violation, if 
not of any written law, yet of those great principles 
to which all laws ought to conform The case was 


* See the account of the pro placed on Temple Bar The truth 
ceedings in the collection of State 1s that one of his quarters was 
Trials, It has been asserted that placed on Temple Bar His 
I have commutted an error hcre, head was on Westminster Hall, 
and that Armstrongs hekd was See Luttrcll’s Diary, June 1684, 
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brought before the House of Commons. The orphan 

daughter of Armstrong came to the bar to demand 

vengeance, and a warm debate followed. Sawyer 
was fiercely attacked, and strenuously defended The 

Tones declared that he appeared to them to have 
done only what, as counsel for the Crown, he was 
bound to do, and to have discharged his duty to God, 

to the King, and to the prisoner If the award was. 
legal, nobody was to blame, and, 1f the award was 
illegal, the blame lay, not with the Attorney General, 
but with the Judges. There would be an end of all 

liberty of speech at the bar, if an advocate was to be 
punished for making a strictly regular application to 
a Court, and for arguing that certam words m a 
statute were to be understood in a certaim sense 

The Whigs called Sawyer murderer, bloodhound, 
hangman. If the hberty of speech claimed by advo- 
cates meant the liberty of haranguing men to death, 
it was high time that the nation should mse up and 
exterminate the whole race of lawyers. ‘Things 
will never be well done,” said one orator, “ till some 
of that profession be made examples.” “No crime 
to demand execution!” exclaimed John Hampden 

“We shall be told next that 1t was no crime in the 
Jews to cry out ‘Crucify him’” A wise and just 
man would probably have been of opmuon that this 
was not a case for severity Sawyer’s conduct might 
have been, to a certain extent, culpable but, if an 
Act of Indemnity was to be passed at all, 1t was to be 
passed for the benefit of persons whose conduct had 
been culpable The question was not whether he 
was guiltless, but whether his guilt was of so pecu- 
harly black a dye that he ought, notwithstanding all 
his sacrifices and services, to be excluded by name 
from the mercy which was to be granted to many thou- 
sands of offenders. This question calm and impartial 
Judges would probably have decided in his favour 

It was, however, resolved that*he should be ex- 
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cepted from the Indemnity, and expelled from the 
House.* 

On the morrow the Bull of Indemnity, now trans- 
formed ito a Bull of Pains and Penalties, was again 
discussed. The Whigs consented to refer 1t to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, but proposed to mstruct 
the Committee to begin its labours by making out a 
list of the offenders who were to be proscribed. The 
Tories moved the previous question The House 
divided, and the Whigs carried their pomt by a 
hundred and ninety votes to a hundred and sevehty 
three. 

The King watched these events with painful anx- 


ety He was weary of hiscrown He had on 
tried to do justice to both the contending poses to retire 


parties, but justice would satisfy neither 
The Tories hated him for protecting the Dissenters 
The Whigs hated him for protecting the Tories. The 
amnesty seemed to be more remote than when, ten 
months before, he first srecommended it from the 
throne The last campaign in Ireland had been dis- 
astrous. It might well be that the next campaign 
would be more disastrous still. The malpractices, 
which had done more than the exhalations of the 
marshes of Dundalk to destroy the efficiency of the 
English troops, were likely to be as monstrous as ever 
Every part of the administration was thoroughly dis- 


organised, and the people were surprised and angry 


* Commons’ Journals, Jan 20 
16§8 , Greys Debates, Jan. 18 
and 20 


¢ Commons’ Journals, Jan. 21 
16§§%. On the same day "William 
wrote thus from Kensington to 
Portland “C’est aujourd’hu: le 
prand jour a legusard du Bill of 
Indemnite Selon tout ce que je 
a aprendre, il y aura beaucoup 

de chaleur, et rien détermuner, 
et de la maniére que la Chose est 


entourrc 11n’y a point d aparence 
que cette affaire viene & aucune 
conclusion Et ainsi 11se pouroit 
que la cession fust fort courte, 
n’ayant plus d argent a esperer, 
et les espnts s’aigrissent | un 
contre lautre de plus en plus” 
Three davs later Van Citters in- 
formed the States General that 
the excitement about, the Bull of 
Indemnity was extreme. 
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because a foreigner, newly come among them, :mper- 
fectly acquainted with them, and constantly thwarted 
by them, had not, in a year, put the whole machine 
of government to nghts. Most of his ministers, in- 
stead of assisting him, were trying to get up addresses 
and impeachments against each other Yet rf he 
employed his own countrymen, on whose fidelity and 
attachment he could rely, a general cry of rage was 
set up by all the English factions. The knavery of ° 
the Englhsh Commissariat had destroyed an army 

yet a rumour that he mtended to employ an able, 
experienced, and trusty Commissary from Holland 
had excited general discontent. The King felt that 
he could not, while thus situated, render any ser- 
vice to that great cause to which his whole soul was 
devoted. Already the glory which he had won by 
conducting to a successful issue the most important 
enterprise of that age was becoming dim _ Even his 
friends had begun to doubt whether he really pos- 
sessed all that sagacity anda energy which had a few 
months before extorted the unwilling admiration of 
his enemies. But he would endure his splendid 
slavery no longer He would return to his native 
country He would content himself'with being the 
first citizen of a commonwealth to which the name 
of Orange was dear As such, he might still be fore- 
most among those who were banded together in de- 
fence of the liberties of Europe As for the turbulent 
and ungrateful islanders, who detested him because 
he would not let them tear each other in pieces, 
Mary must try what she could do with them She 
was born on their soil She spoke their language 
She did not dislike some parts of their Liturgy, which 
they fancied to be essential, and which to him seemed 
at best harmless. If she had little knowledge of 
politics and war, she had what might be more useful, 
femininergrace and tact, a sweet temper, a smile and 
a kind word for everybody She might be able to 
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compose the disputes which distracted the State and 
the Church. Holland, under his government, and 
England, under hers, "might act cordially together 
against the common enemy 

He secretly ordered preparations to be made for 
his voyage. Having done this, he called 
together a few of his chief counsellors, and to shange his 
told them bis purpose A squadron, he 
said, was ready to convey him to his country He 
had done with them He hoped that the Queen would 
be more successful The munisters werg thunder- 
struck For once all quarrels were suspended The 
Tory Caermarthen on one side, the Whig Shrewsbury 
on the other, expostulated and implored with a pa- 
thetic vehemence rare in the conferences of statesmen 
Many tears were shed At length the King was in- 
duced to give up, at least for the present, his design 
of abdicating the government But he announced 
another design which he was fully determined not to 
give up Since he was sill to remain at the head of 
the English administration, he would go himself to 
Ireland He would try whether the whole royal au- 
thonty, strenuously exerted on the spot where the 
fate of the empire was to be decided, would suffice to 
prevent peculation and to maintain discrpline * 

That he had seriously meditated a retreat to Hol- 
land long continued to be a secret, not | 
only to the multitude, but even to the ope nie going 
Queen ¢ That he had resolved to take 
the command of his army in Ireland was soon ru- 
moured all over London. It was known that his 
camp furniture was making, and that Sir Christopher 
Wren was busied in constructing a house of wood 
which was to travel about, packed in two waggons, 
and to be set up wherever His Majesty might fix his 


* Bumet, u 39, MS. Memoir among the Mackintosh Papers. 
written by the first Lord Lonsdale §  { Burnet, u. 40. 
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quarters.* The Whigs raised a violent outcry against 
the whole scheme Not knowing, or affecting not to 
know, that it had been formed by William and by 
William alone, and that none of his ministers had 
dared to advise him to encounter the Insh swords 
and the Irish atmosphere, the whole party confidently 
affirmed that he had been musled by some traitor in 
the cabinet, by some Tory who hated the Revolution 
and all that had sprung from the Revolution Would 
any true friend have advised His Majesty, infirm in 
health as he was, to expose himeelf, not only to the 
dangers of war, but to the malignity of a climate 
which had recently been fatal to thousands of men 
much stronger than himself? In private the King 
sneered bitterly at this anxiety for his safety It 
was merely, m his judgment, the anxiety which a 
hard master feels lest his slaves should become unfit 
for their drudgery The Whigs, he wrote to Port- 
land, were afraid to lose their tool before they had 
done their work “ As to their friendship,” he added, 
“you know what 1t 1s worth” Hus resolution, he 
told his frend, was unalterably fixed Everything 
was at stake, and go he must, even though the Par- 
liament should present an address ithploring him to 


stay t 


* Luttrell’s Diary, January point a attendre, personne nau- 


sant dire ses sentimens Et l’on 


and February 

¢ Wullam to Portland, Jan. 3g. 
1690 “Les Wiges ont peur de 
me perdre trop tost, avant qu’ils 
nayent fait avec moy ce qu'lls 
veulent car, pour leur amuitie, 
vous savez ce qu'il y a & compter 
ladessus en ce pays icy ” 

Jan }4 “ Me voila le plus em- 
burasse du monde, ne sachant 
quel parti prendre, estant tou- 
jours persuade que, sans que 
jaille en Irlanie, l’on n’y faira 
ricn qui valle Pour avoir du 
conseil en cette affuire, ye nen ay 


commence deja & dire ouverte 
ment que ce sont des traitres qui 
m’ont conseillé de prendre cette 
resolution. ” 

Jan. 4 “Je n’ay encore nen 
dit,” —- he means to the Parlia- 
ment,— “de mon voyage pour 
VIrlande. Et je ne suis point 
encore determine s1) en parlerez 
Mais je crains que nonobétant 
Jaurez une adresse pour n’y 
point aller, ce qui m’embarassera 
beaucoup, puis que clest une 
necessite absolue que ) y aille.” 


{ 
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He soon learned that such an address would be 
smmediately moved in both Houses and sre prorogues 
ot aha by the whole strength of the “*?stsn 

Whig party This jntelligence satisfied him that it 
was tie to take a decisive step He would not 
discard the Whigs but he would give them a lesson 
of which they stood much in need He would break 
the chain in which they :magined that they had him 
fast. He would not let them have the exclusive pos- 
session of power He would not let them persecute 
the vanquished party In their despite, he would 
grant an amnesty to his people In their despite, 
he would take the command of his army in Ireland 
He arranged his plan with characteristic prudence, 
firmness, and secrecy A single Englishman it was 
necessary to trust for Wilham was not sufficiently 
master of our language to address the Houses from 
the throne in his own words, and, on very 1mportant 
occasions, his practice was to write his speech m 
French, and to employ astranslator It is certain 
that to one person, and to one only, the King con- 
fided the momentous resolution which he had taken , 
and it can hardly be doubted that this person was 
Caermarthen. 

On the twenty-seventh of January, Black Rod 
knocked at the door of the Commons. The Speaker 
and the members repaired to the House of Lords. 
The King was on the throne He gave his assent to 
the Supply Bull, thanked the Houses for it, an- 
nouneed his mtention of going to Ireland, and pro- 
rogued the Parliament None could doubt that a 
dissolution would speedily follow As the concluding 
words, “I have thought 1t convenient now to put an 
end to this session,” were uttered, the Tories, both 
above and below the bar, broke forth into a shout of 
joy The King meanwhile surveyed his audience 
from the throne with that bright eagle ey? which 
nothing escaped He sab on he pardoned if he felt 
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some little vindictive pleasure in annoying those who 
had cruelly annoyed him “I saw,” he wrote to 
Portland the next day, “faces an ell long I saw 
some of those men change colour twenty times while 
I was speaking” * 

A few hours after the prorogation, a hundred and 
Joy of the fifty Tory members of Parhament had a 
Tene: parting dinner together at, the Apollo 
Tavern in Fleet Street, before they set out for thei 
counties. They were in better temper with William 
than they had been since his father in law had been 
turned out of Whitehall. They had scarcely re- 
covered from the joyful surprise with which they 
had heard 1t announced from the throne that the 
session was at an end The recollection of their 
danger and the sense of their deliverance were still 
hiesh They talked of repairing to Court in a body 
to testify their gratitude but they were induced to 
forego their intention , and not without cause for a 
great crowd of squires, after a revel, at which doubt- 
less neither October nor claret had been spared, 
might have caused some inconvenience in the pre- 
sence chamber Sir John Lowther, who in wealth 
and influence was inferior to no country gentleman 
of that age, was deputed to carry the thanks of the 
assembly to the palace. He spoke, he told the King, 
the sense of a great body of honest gentlemen They 
begged His Majesty to be assured that they would in 

* Wilham to Portland, 27 


1690 , Van Citters to the States 
General, same date, Eveclyn’s 


les Toris en sont bien aise, mais 
point les Wiggs Ils estoient 
tous fort surpris quand je leur 





Diary, Lords’ Journals, Jan. 27 
I will quote Wilham’s own 
words. “ Vous vairez mon ha 
rangue imprimce ainsi Je ne 
vous en direz rien Et pour les 
raisons qui my ont oblige, je les 
reserverez'& vous les dire jusques 
@ vostre retour I semble que 


parlois, n’ayant communique mon 
dessin qua une seule personne 
Je vis des visages long comme un 
aune, change de couleur vingt 
fois pendant que je parlois. Tous 
ces particularites jusques & vostre 
heureux retour ” 
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theur counties do ther best to serve him, and they 
cordially wished him a safe voyage to ‘Ireland, a 
complete victory, a speedy return, and a long and 
happy reign. Duryng the followmg week, many, 
who had never shown their faces in the circle at 
Saint James’s since the Revolution, went to kiss 
the King’s hand So warmly indeed did those who 
had hitherto been regarded as half Jacobites express 
their approbation of the policy of the government 
that the thoroughgoig Jacebites were much dis 
gusted, and complained bitterly of the strange blind- 
ness which seemed to have come on the sons of the 
Church of England.* 

All the acts of William, at this time, indicated his 
determination to restram, steadily though gently, 
the violence of the Whigs, and to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, the good will of the Tories Several persons 
whom the Commons had thrown into pnson for 
treason were set at lhberty on bailf The prelates 
who held that their allegiaace was still due to James 
were treated with a tenderness rare in the history of 
revolutions. Within a week after the prorogation, 
the first of February came, the day on which those 
ecclesiastics who refused to take the oaths were to be 
finally deprived. Several of the suspended clergy, 
after holding out till the last moment, swore just in 
time to save themselves from beggary But the 
Primate and five of hig suffragans were still nflexible 
They consequently forfeited their bishoprics but 
Sancroft was mformed that the King had not yet 
relinquished the hope of being able to make some 
arrangement which might avert the necessity of ap- 
pointing successors, and that the nonjuring prelates 
might continue for the present to reside im their 


* Evelyns Diary, Clarendon’s Lonsdale MS. apcted: by Dal 
Diary, Feb 9 1690, Van Citters rvmple 


to the States General, hap + Narcissus Luttrell s Diary 
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palaces. Their receivers were appointed receivers 
tor the Crown, and continued to collect the revenues 
of the vacant sees.* Similar indulgence was shown 
to some divines of lower rank, Sherlock, mm par- 
tucular, contmued, after his depnvation, to kve un- 
molested in his official mansion close to the Temple 
Church 
And now appeared a proclamation dissolving the 
Parliament. The wits for a general elec- 
andgenerai = t10 went out, and soon every part of the 
™ © kingdom wasin a ferment. Van Citters, 
who had resided in England durmg many eventful 
years, declared that he had never seen London more 
violently agitated {| The excitement was kept up by 
compositions of all sorts, from sermons with sixteen 
leads down to jingling street ballads, Lasts of divi- 
sions were, for the first time in our history, printed 
and dispersed for the formation of constituent 
bodies. Two of these lists may still be seen m old 
libraries. One of the twe, circulated by the Whigs, 
contained the names of those Tories who had voted 
against declaring the throne vacant The other, cir- 
culated by the Tories, contained the names of those 
Whigs who had supported the Sacheverell clause. 

It soon became clear that public feeling had under- 
gone a great change during the year which had 
elapsed since the Convention had met, and 1t 18 
impossible to deny that this change was, at least mm 
part, the natural consequence and the just punish- 
ment of the intemperate and vindictive conduct of 
the Whigs. Of the City of London they thought 
themselves sure The livery had in the preceding 
year returned four zealous Whigs without a contest. 
But all the four had voted fur the Sacheverell clause , 
and by that clause many of the merchant princes of 


* Clamndon’s Diary, Feb 11 General, February gf 1603 
igv0 Evelyn’s Diary 
+ Van Cittirs to the . States 
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Lombard Street and- Cornhill, men powerful in the 
twelve great companies, men whom the goldsmith« 
followed humbly, hat m hand, up and down the 
arcailes of the Royal Exchange, would have been 
turned with all indignity out of the Court of Alder- 
men and out of the Common Council The struggle 
was for life or death No exertions, no artifices, were 
spared. Wiliam wrote to Portland that the Whigs 
of the City, in their despair, stuck at nothing, and 
that, as they went on, they would soon stand as much 
in need of an Act of Indemnity as the Tories. Four 
Toriea however were returned, and that by so decisive 
a majority thit the Tory who stood lowest polled 
four hundred votes more than the Whig who stood 
highest.* The Sheriffs, desiring to detcr as long as 
possible the triumph of their enemies, granted a 
pcrutiny But, though the majority was diminished, 
the result was not affected f At Westminster, two 
opponents of the Sacheverell clause were elected 
without 2 contest.~ But nothimg imdicated more 
strongly the disgust excited by the proceedings of the 
late House of Commons than what passed in the 
University of Cambridge Newton retired to his quiet 
observatory over the gate of Trinity College. Two 
‘lories were returned by an overwhelming majority 
At the hcad of the poll was Suwyer, who had, but a few 
deys before, been excepted from the Indemnity Bull 
and expelled from the House of Commons. The re- 
cords of the University contain curious proofs that 
the unwise severity with which he had been treated 
Jiud raised an enthusiastic feeling mm his favour 
Newton voted for Sawyer, and this remarkable fact 
justifies us in believing that the gieat plulosopher, in 
whose genius and virtue the Whig party justly glories, 
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had seen the headstrong and revengeful conduct of 
that party with concern and disapprobation * 

It was soon plain that the Tones would have a 
majority in the new House of Commons.t All the 
leading Whigs however obtamed seats, with one ex- 
ception. John Hampden was excluded, and was 
regretted only by the most intolerant and unreason- 
able members of his party } 

The King meanwhile was making, in almost every 
department 5f the executive government, 
a change corresponding to the change 
which the general election was making 
in the composition of the legislature Still, however, 
he did not think of forming what 1s now called 
a ministry He still reserved to himself more espe- 
cially the direction of foreign affairs, and he supet- 
intended with minute attention all the preparations 
for the approachimg campaign in Ireland. In his con- 


Changes in 
executive aan 


* The votes were for Sawyer” 
165, for Finch 141, for Bennet, 
whom I suppose to have been a 
Whig, 87 At the University 
every voter delivers his vote in 
writing One of the votes given 
on this occasion 1s in the follow- 
ing words, “ Hen1icus Jenkes, ex 
amore justitis, eligit virum con 
sultissimum Robertum Sawyer ” 

t Van Citters to the States 
General, March jf 1690 

{ It 18 amusing to see how 
absurdly foreign pamphleteers, 
ignorant of the real state of 
things in England cxaggtrated 
the importance of John Hamp- 
den whose name they could not 
spell. In a French Dialogue be- 
tween William and the Ghost of 
Monmouta, William says, “ Fntre 
ces mombres de la Chambre Basse 
ctoit unicertain homme hardy, 
opimiatre, et zéle a )’excés pour 
ga creance; on l’appelle Eml den, 


egalement dangereux par son 
esprit et par son credit Je 
ne trouvay point de chemin plus 
court pour me delivrer de cette 
tiaverse que de casser le parle 
ment, en convoquer un autre, ct 
empescher gue cet homme, qui 
me faisoit tant dombrages, ne 
fust nomme pour un des deputez 
au nouvel parlement.” “ Ainsi,” 
says the Ghost, “cette cassation 
de parlement qui a fait tant de 
bruit, et a produit tant de raison- 
nemens et de speculations, n’es- 
toit que pour exclure Embden 
Maus s’1l estoit 1 adroit et 51 zele, 
comment astu pu trouver le 
moyen de le faire exclure du 
nombre des deputez? To this 
sensible question the hing re- 
plies, not very explicitly, “ Il ma 
fallu faire d’etranges manoeuvres 
pour en vemr & bout.”-—L’?Ombre 
de Monmouth, 1690. 
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fidentiad letters he cemplamed that he had to perform, 
with little or no assistance, the task of organising the 
disorganised military establishments of the kingdom. 
The work, he said, was heavy, but 1t must be done, 
for everything depended on it.* In general, the 
government was still a government by independent 
departments, and in almost every department Whigs 
and Tories were still mingled, though not exactly in 
the old proportions. The Whig element had demdedly 
predominated in 1689 The Tory elcment predomi- 
nated, though not very decidedly, in 1690 » 

Halifax had laid down the Pnvy Seal It was 
offered to Chesterfield, a Tory who had voted in the 
Convention fora Regency But Chesterfield refused 
te quit his country house and gardens in Derbyshue 
for the Court and the Council Chamber, and the 
Privy Seal was put into Commission t Caermarthen 
was now the chief adviser of the crown on all matters 
relatmg to the internal administration and to the 
management of the two Houses of Parliament. The 
white staff, and the immense power which accom- 
panied the white staff, William was still determmed 
never to entrust to any subject Caermar- coermarthen 
then therefore continued to be Lord Presi- ‘ef miniser 
dent, but he took possession of a suite of apartments 
in Saint James’s Palace which was considered as pe- 
cuharly belonging to the Prime Minister { He had, 
during the preceding year, pleaded ill health as an 
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* “A present tout dcpendra 
d un bon succés en Irlande , et 4 
quoy il taut que je maplique 
enticrement pour regler le micux 
que je puis toutte chose 
Je vous asseure que Je nay pus 
peu sur les bras, estant aussi: mal 
assiste que je suis ’— William 


to Portland, —s 1690 


+ Varf Citters Feb 44 168, 
M mon of the Larl of Chester- 


held by himself, Halifax to 
Chesterfield Feb 6 , Chester 
field to Halifax, Feb 8 The 
editor of the letters of the second 
Farl of Chestcrfield not allowing 
for the change of style, has mis 
pliccd this correspondence by a 
yew 

t Van Citters to the States 
General, Feb 1} 169? 
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excuse foi séldom appearing at the Council Bogrd , and 
the plea was not without foundation for his digestive 
organs had some morbid pecuharities which puzzled 
the whole College of Physicians . his complexion was 
livid his frame was meagre , and his face, handsome 
and intellectual as it was, had a haggard look which 
indicated the restlessness of pain as well as the rest- 
lessness of ambition.* As soon, however, as he was 
once more munister, he applied himself strenuously 
to business, and toiled; every day, and all day long, 
with an energy which amazed everybody who saw his 
ghastly countenance and tottering gait 

Though he could not obtain for himself the office 
of Lord Treasurer, his influence at the Treasury was 
great Monmouth, the First Commissioner, and 
Delamere, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, two of 
the most violent Whigs in England, quitted their 
seats On this, as on many other occasions, 1t ap- 
peared that they had nothing but their Whiggism in 
common The volatile Monmouth, sensible that he 
had none of the qualities of a financier, seems to have 
taken no personal offence at bemg removed from a 
place which he never ought to have occupied. He 
thankfully accepted a pension, which his profuse 
habits made necessary to him, and still continued to 
attend councils, to frequent the Court, and to dis- 
charge the duties of a Lord of the Bedchamber.f 


* A strange pecuharity of his 
constitution 18 mentioned in an 
account of him which was pub- 
lishcd a few months after his 
death See the volume entitled 

Lives and Characters of the 
most Illustrious Persons, B itish 
and Foreign, w ho died 1n the yeur 
1712” So early as the days of 
Charles the Second, the leanness 
and ghastliness of Caermarthen 
were amosg the favourite topics 
of Whig satinsts In a ballad 


entitled the Chequer Inn are these 
hnes 
“ He is as stiff as any stake 
And leaner Dick than any rakes 
Envy is not so pale; 
And though hy sellin; of us an 
He has wrought himself into tehall 
He looks like bird of gaol 
t Monmouth’s pension and the 
good understanding between him 
and the Court are mentioned 1n a 
letter fiom a Jacobite agent in 
Fnglaind which 1s 1n the Archives 
of the French War Office. The 
date is April §, 1690 
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He also tried to make himself useful in military 
business, which he understood, if not well, yet better 
than most of his brother nobles, and he professed, 
during ¢ few months, a great regard for Caermarthen 
Delamere was in a very different mood. It was in 
vain that his services were overpaid with honours and 
riches. He was created Earl of Warrington. He 
obtained a grant of all the lands that could be dis- 
covered belonging to Jesuits in five or six counties. 
A demand made by him on account of expenses 1n- 
eurred at the time of the Revolution was allowed, 
and he carried with him into retirement as the 
reward of his patriotic exertions a large sum which 
the State could ll spare But his anger was not to 
be so appeased , and to the end of his life he continued 
to complain bitterly of the ingratitude with which he 
and his party had been treated.* 

Sir John Lowther became first Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and was the person on whom Caer- ai gonn 
marthen chiefly relied for, the conduct of ‘vt 
the ostensible business of the House of Commons. 
Lowther was a man of ancient descent, ample estate, 
and great parliamentary interest Though not an 
old man, he was an old senator for he had, before 
he was of age, succeeded his father as knight of the 
shire for Westmoreland. In truth the representa- 
tion of Westmoreland was almost as much one 


* The grants of land obfained 
hv Delamere are mentioned by 
Narcissus Luttrell It appears 
from the Treasury Letter Book 
of 1690 that Delamere continued 
to dun the government for moncy 
after his retirement, As to his 
general character 1t would not be 
safe to trust the representations of 
hiscnemies But hisown writings, 
and the admissions of the divine 
who preached his funeral sermon, 
show that his temper was not the 


most gentle Clarendon remarks 
(Dce 17 1688) that a little thing 
sufficed to put Lord Delamere 
ito a passion In the poem en- 
titled the King of Hearts, Dela- 
nicre 18 described as— 


“ A restless malecontent even when pre- 
ferred. 


His countenance furnished a sub- 
ject for satire 


“ TTis boding looks a mind distracted show show; 
And envy sits engruvell upon his brow 
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of the hereditaments of the Lowther family as Low- 
ther Hall. Suir John’s abilities were respectable hus 
manners, though sarcastically noticed in contemporary 
lampoons as too formal, were emmently courteour 

his personal courage he was but too ready to prove 

his morals were 1rreproachable his time was divided 
between respectable labours and respectable plea- 
sures his chief business was to attend .the House of 
Commons and to preside on the Bench of Justice his 
favourite amusements ‘vere reading and gardening 

In opiniqns he was a very moderate Tory He was at- 
tached to hereditary monarchy and to the Established 
Church but he had concurred m the Revolution 

he had no misgivings touching the title of Wilham 
and Mary he had sworn allegiance to them without 
any mental reservation, and he appears to have strictly 
kept his oath Between him and Caermarthen there 
was a close connection They had acted together cor- 
dially in the Northern insurrection , and they agreed in 
their political views, as nearly as a very cunning states- 
man and a very honest country gentleman could be 
expected to agree * By Caermarthen’s influence Low- 
ther was now raised to one of the most important 
places in the kingdom. Unfortunately it was a piace 
requiring qualities very different from those which 
suffice to make a valuable county member and chair- 
man of quarter sessions. The tongue of the new 
First Lord of the Treasury was not sufficiently 
ready, nor was his temper sufficiently callous for his 
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* My notion of Lowther’s cha 
racter has been chiefly formed 
from two papers written by him- 
self, one of which has been printed, 
though I believe not published, 
A copy of the other 1s among the 
Mackintosh MSS, Something 
I have taken from contemporary 
satires, ‘That Lowther was too 
ready to expose his life in pri- 


vate encounters 1s sufficiently 
proved by the fact that, when he 
was First Lord of the Treasury, 
he accepted a challenge from a 
custom house officer whom he had 
dismissed There was a duel, and 
Lowther was severely wounded. 
This event is mentioned in Late 
trell’s Diary, Apiil 169% 
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port. He had neitker adroitness to parry, nor forti- 
tude to endure, the gibes and reproaches to which, 
in his new character of courtier and placeman, he 
was exposed There was also something to be done 
which he was too scrupulous to do, something which 
had never been done by Wolsey or Burleigh, some- 
thing which has never been done by any Enghsh 
statesman of our generation, but which, from the 
time of Charles the Second to the time of George 
the Third, was one of the most unportant parts of 
the business of a minister , 

The history of the rise, progress, and decline of 
parliamentary corruption in England still 
remains to be written No subject has gresof parla 
called forth a greater quantity of eloquent corruption in 
vituperation and stingingsarcasm Three "— 
generations of serious and of sportive writers wept 
and laughed over the venality of the senate. That 
venality was denounced on the hustings, anathema- 
tised from the pulpit, and» burlesqued on the stage, 
was attacked by Pope in brilliant verse, and by Bo- 
lingbroke in stately prose, by Swift with savage 
hatred, and by Gay with festive malice The voices 
of Tories and Whigs, of Johnson and Akenside, of 
Smollett and Fielding, contributed to swell the cry 
But none of those who railed or of those who jested 
took the trouble to verify the phenomena, or to 
trace them to the real causes 

Sometimes the evil was imputed to the depravity 
of a particular minister but, when he had been 
driven from power, and when those who had most 
loudly accused him governed in his stead, it was 
found that the change of men had produced no 
change of system Sometimes the evil was imputed 
to the degeneracy of the national character Luxury 
and cupidity, 1t was said, had produced in our country 
the same effect which they had produced Jf old in 
the Roman republic The modern Englishman was 
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to the Englishman of the sixteenth centyry what 
Verres and Curio were to Dentatus and Fabncius. 
Those who held this language were as ignorant and 
shallow as people generally are who extol the past 
at the expense of the present. A man of sense 
would have perceived that, if the English of the 
tume of George the Second had really been more 
sordid and dishonest than their forefathers, the de- 
terioration would not have shown itself in one place 
alone The progress of judicial venality and of 
official venality would have kept pace with the pro- 
gress of parliamentary venality But nothing 1s more 
certain than that, while the legislature was becoming 
more and more venal, the courts of law and the 
public offices were becoming purer and purer The 
representatives of the people were undoubtedly more 
mercenary in the days of Hardwicke and Pelham 
than in the days of the Tudors, But the Chancel- 
lors of the Tudors took plate, jewels, and purses of 
broad pieces, from suitors without scruple or shame, 
and Hardwicke would have committed for contempt 
any suitor who had dared to bring him a present. 
The Treasurers of the Tudors raised princely fortunes 
by the sale of places, titles, and pardons, and Pelhain 
would have ordered his servants to turn out of his 
house any man who had offered him money for a 
peerage or a commussionership of customs It 1s 
evident, therefore, that the prevalence of corruption 
in the Parliament cannot be ascribed to a general 
depravation of morals The tamt was local we 
must look for some local cause, and such a cause 
will without difficulty be found 

Under our ancient sovereigns the House of Com- 
mons rarely interfered with the executive admunis- 
tration, The Speaker was charged not to let the 
members meddle with matters of State If any gen- 
tleman was very tioublesome, he was cited before the 
Pnvy Counzl, interrogated, reprimanded, and sent 
to meditate on his undutiful conduct in the Tower 
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The Commons did fheir best to protect themselves 
by keepmg their deliberations secret, by excluding 
strangers, by making it a crime to repeat out of 
doors what had passed within doors. But these pre- 
cautions were of small avail In so large an assembly 
there were always talebearers, ready to carry the 
evil report of their brethren to the palace. To oppose 
,the Court was therefore a service of serious danger 
In those days, of course, there was little or no buying 
of votes. For an honest man was not to be bought, 
and it was much cheaper to mtimidate or t6 coerce a 
knave than to buy him, 

For a very different reason there has been no 
direct buying of votes within the memory of the 
present generation The House of Commons 1s now 
supreme in the State, but 1s accountable to the n- 
tion Even those members who are not chosen by 
large constituent bodies are kept in awe by public 
opinion. Everything 1s printed everything 1s dis- 
cussed every material wold uttered in debate 1s read 
by a million of people on the morrow Within a few 
hours after an important division, the lists of the 
majority and the minority are scanned and analysed 
in every town from Plymouth to Inverness. If a 
name be found where it ought not to be, the apostate 
1s certain to be reminded in sharp language of the 
promises which he has broken, and of the professions 
which he has belied » At present, therefore, the best 
way In which a government can secure the support 
of a majority of the representative body 1s by gaining 
the confidence of the nation 

But between the time when our Parliaments ceased 
to be controlled by royal prerogative and the time 
when they began to be constantly and effectually 
controlled by public opmion there was a long 1n- 
terval, After the Restoration, no government ven- 
tured to return to those methods by which, before 
the civil war, the freedom of deliberation had been 
restramed A member could no longer be called to 
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account for his harangues or his votes. He might 
obstruct the passing of bills of supply he mht 
arraign the whole foreign policy of the country he 
might lay on the table articles of zumpeachment 
against all the chief ministers, and he ran not the 
smallest risk of being treated as Morrice had been 
treated by Elizabeth, or Elot by Charles the First. 
The senator now stood in no awe of the’Court. Ne- 
vertheless all the defences behind which the feeble 
Parhaments of the sixteenth century had entrenched 
themselves against the attacks of prerogative were not 
only still kept up, but were extended and strength- 
ened No politician seems to have been aware that 
these defences were no longer needed for their on- 
ginal purpose, and had begun to serve a purpose 
very different. The rules which had been originally 
designed to secure faithful representatives against 
the displeasure of the Sovereign, now operated to 
secure unfaithful representatives against the dis- 
pleasure of the people, afl proved much more ef- 
fectual for the latter end than they had ever been 
for the former It was natural, it was inevitable, 
that, 1n a legislative body emancipated from the re- 
straints of the sixteenth century, and not yet sub- 
jected to the restraints of the nineteenth century, in 
a legislative body which feared neither the King nor 
the public, there should be corruption 

The plague spot began to be visible and palpable 
m the days of the Cabal Clifford, the boldest and 
fiercest of the wicked Five, had the memt of dis- 
covering that a noisy patriot, whom it was no longer 
possible to send to prison, might be turned into a 
courtier by a goldsmith’s note Clifford’s example 
was followed by his successors It soon became a 
proverb that a Parliament resembled a pump Often, 
the wits said, when a pump appears to be dry, if a 
very small quantity of water 1s poured in, ¢ great 
quantity of water gushes out and so, when a Parlia- 
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ment appears to be niggardly, ten thousand pounds 
udiciously given in #nbes will often produce a muil- 
ion in supplies. The evil was not diminished, nay, 
it was aggravated, by that Revolution which freed 
our country from so many other evils. The House 
of Commons was now more powerful than ever as 
against the Crown, and yet was not more strictly 
responsible than formerly to the nation The go- 
vernment had a new motive for buying the members, 
and the members had no new motive for refusing to 
sell themselves. William, indeed, had an aversion to 
bribery he resolved to abstain from it, and, during 
the first year of his reign, he kept his resolution. 
Unhappily the events of that year did not encourage 
him to persevere in his good intentions As soon as 
Caermarthen was placed at the head of the internal 
administration of the realm, a complete change took 
place. He was in truth no novice in the art of pur- 
chasing votes. He had, sixteen years before, suc- 
ceeded Clifford at the Treasury, had inherited Clif- 
ford’s tactics, had improved upon them, and had 
employed them to an extent which would have 
amazed the inventor From the day on which Caer- 
marthen was called a second time to the chief direc 
tion of affairs, parliamentary corruption continued to 
be practised, with scarcely any intermission, by a long 
succession of statesmen, til] the close of the American 
war Neither of the great English parties can justly 
charge the other with any peculiar guilt on this ac- 
count. The Tories were the first who introduced the 
system and the last who clung to 1t_ but 1t attained 
its greatest vigour in the time of Whig ascendency 
The extent to which parliamentary support was bar- 
tered for money cannot be with any precision ascer- 
tained. But 1t seems probable that the number of 
hirelings was greatly exaggerated by vulgar report, 
and wasnever large, though often sufficient to turn 
the scale on important divisions, An unprincipled 
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munister eagerly accepted the services of these mer- 
cenaries, An honest minister reluctantly submitted, 
for the sake of the commonwealth, to what he cen- 
mdered as a shameful and odjous extortion. But 
during many years every minister, whatever his per- 
sonal character might be, consented, willingly or ypn- 
willingly, to manage the Parhament in the only way 
in which the Parliament could then be managed. It 
at length became as notorious that there was a 
market for votes at the Treasury as that thére was a 
market for cattle in Smithfield. Numerous dema- 
gogues out of power declammed against this vile 
traffic but every one of those demagogues, as soon 
as he was in power, found himself driven by a kind 
of fatality to engage in that traffic, or at least to con- 
nive at 1t. Now and then perhaps a man who had 
romantic notions of public virtue refused to be him- 
self the paymaster of the corrupt crew, and averted 
his eyes while his less scrupulous colleagues did that 
which he knew to be mdicpensable, and yet felt to be 
degrading But the instances of this prudery were 
rare indeed. The doctrine generally received, even 
among upright and honourable politicians, was that 
it was shameful to receive bribes, but that 1t was ne- 
cessary to distribute them It 1s a remarkable fact 
that the evil reached the greatest height during the 
administration of Henry Pelham, a statesman of good 
intentions, of spotless morals in private life, and of 
exemplary disinterestedness. It 1s not difficult to 
guess by what arguments he and other well meaning 
men, who, like him, followed the fashion of their age, 
quieted their consciences. No casuist, however se- 
vere, has denied that 1t may be a duty to give what 
1t 1s a crime to take It was mfamous in Jeffreys to 
demand money for the lives of the unhappy prisoners 
whom he tried at Dorchester and Taunton But it 
was not infamous, nay, 1t was laudable, in the kins- 
men and friends of a prisoner to contribute of their 
anhetance in arder tA make nn a nurse for Teffreve 
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The Sallee rover, who threatened to bastinado a 
Christian captive to deuth unless a ransom was forth- 
coming, was an odious ruffian But to ransom a 
Christian captive from a Sallee rover was, not merely 
an imnocent, but a highly meritorious act. It 1s 
improper in such cases to use the word corruption. 
Those who receive the filthy lucre are corrupt already 

He who bribes them does not make them wicked he 
finds them so, and he merely prevents their ev1l 
propensites from producing evil effects. And might 
not the same plea be urged in defence of a munister 
who, when no other expedient would avail, paid 
greedy and lowminded members of parliament not to 
run their country ? 

It was by some such reasoning as this that the 
scruples of Wilham were overcome Honest Burnet, 
with the uncourtly courage which distinguished him, 
ventured to remonstrate with the King ‘“ Nobody,” 
Wilham answered, “hates bribery more thanI But 
[ have to do with a set of men who must be managed 
in this vile way or not at all I must strain a point, 
or the country 18 lost.”* 

It was necessary for the Lord President to have in 
the House of Commons an agent for the  gisonn 
purchase of members, and Lowther was 7°" 
both too awkward and too scrupulous to be such an 
agent. But a man in whom craft and profligacy were 
united in a high degree was without difficulty found 
This was the Master of the Rolls, Sir John Trevor, 
who had been Speaker in the single Parliament held 
by James. Hugh as Trevor had msen in the world, 
there were people who could still remember him a 
strange looking clerk in the Inner Temple  In- 
deed, thobody who had ever seen him was hkely to 
forget him. For his grotesque features and his 
hideous squint were far beyond the reach of carica- 


* Burnct, u 76. 
VOL. ¥. B 
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ture. His parts, which were quick and vigorous, had 
enabled him early to master the science of chicane. 
Gambhng and betting were his amusements, and 
out of these amusements he contrived to extract much 
busimess in the way of his profession. For his opinion 
on a question arising out of a wager or a game at 
chance had as much authority as a judgment of any 
court in Westminster Hall. He soon rose to be one 
of the boon companions whom Jeffreys hugged 1n fits 
of maudlin fnendship over the bottle at night, and 
cursed and reviled in court on the morrow Under 
such a teacher, Trevor rapidly became a proficient in 
that peculiar kind of rhetoric which had enlivened 
the trials of Baxter and of Alice Lisle Report in- 
deed spoke of some scoldmg matches between the 
Chancellor and his friend, 1n which the disciple had 
been not less voluble and scurrilous than the master 
These contests, however, did not take place till the 
younger adventurer had attained mches and dignities 
such that he no longer stcod im need of the patronage 
which had raised him* Among High Churehmen 
Trevor, in spite of his notorious want of principle, 
had at this time a certain popularity, which he seems 
to have owed chiefly to their conviction that, however 
insincere he might be in general, his hatred of the 
dissenters was genuine and hearty There was little 
doubt that, 1n a House of Commons in which the To- 
ries had a majority, he might easily, with the support 
of the Court, be chosen Speaker He was :mpatient 
to be again in his old post, which he well knew how 
to make one of the most lucrative im the kingdom, 
and he willingly undertook that secret and shameful 
office for which Lowther was altogether unquahfied 
Richard Hampden was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer This appointment was probably in- 
tended as a mark of royal gratitude for the modera- 
tion oft his conduct, and for the attempts which he 


* Roger Morths Life of Guildford. 
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had made to curb the violence of his Whig frends, 
and especially of his son. 

Godolphin voluntarily left the Treasury, why, we 
are not informed. We can scarcely doubt Goaciphin 
that the dissolution and the result of the ™*™* 
general election must have given him pleasure. For 
his political opinions leaned towards Torywm, and 
be had, m thé late reign, done some things which, 
though not very heimous, stood in need of an mdem- 
nity It 1s probable that he did not think it com- 
patible with his personal dignity to sit at the Board 
below Lowther, who was 1n rank his inferior * 

A new Commission of Admiralty was issued At 
the head of the naval admunistration WaS changes et the 
placed Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pem- 4¢™™” 
broke, a high born and high bred man, who had 
ranked among the Tories, who had voted for a Re- 
gency, and who had married the daughter of Sawyer 
That Pembroke’s Toryism, however, was not of a 
narrow and uliberal kind is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that, immediately after the Revolution, the 
Essay on the Human Understanding was dedicated 
to him by John -Locke, in token of gratitude for 
kind offices done in evil times.f 

Nothing was omitted which could reconcile Tor- 
rington to this change For, though he had been 
found an incapable admunistrator, he still stood so 
high im general estimation as a seaman that the 
government was unwilling to lose his services. He 
was assured that no slight was intended to him He 
could not serve his country at once on the ocean and 


* Till geome years aftcr ths $f The dedication, however 
time the First Lord of the Trea was thought too laudatorv “The 
sury was alwaysthe manof high only thing, Mr Pope used to say 
est rank at the Board hus he could never forgive ns plnlo- 
Monmouth Delamere and Go  sophic master was the dedication 
dolphin took their places accord to the Essay ” — Ruffhead’s Life 
ing to the order of preccdence mn of Pope 

$eh they stood as pecrs. 
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at Westminster, and 1t had been thought less dif- 
ficult to supply his place in his office than on the 
deck of bis flag ship He was at first very angry, 
and actually laid down his commission. but some 
concessions were made to his pride a pension of 
three thousand pounds a year and a grant of ten 
thousand acres of crown land in the Peterborough 
level were irresistible baits to his cupidity, and, in 
an evil hour for England, he consented to remain at’ 
the head of the naval force on which the safety of 
her coasts depended * 

While these changes were making im the offices 
esc asiaaas round Whitehall, the Commissions of Lieu- 
Commision tenancy all over the kingdom were revised. 

The Tories had, dumng twelve months, 
been complaiming that their share in the government 
uf the districts in which they lived bore no propor- 
tion to their number, to their wealth, and to the con- 
sideration which they enjoyed im society They now 
regained with great delight ther former position in 
their shires. The Whigs raised a cry that the King 
was foully betrayed and that he had been induced by 
evil counsellors to put the sword ito the hands of 
men who, as soon as a favourable opportunity offered, 
would turn the edge against himself In a dialogue 
which was believed to have been wntten by the newly 
created Earl of Warrington, and which had a wide 
circulation at the time, but has long been forgotten, 
the Lord Lieutenant of a county was mntroduced ex- 
pressing his apprehensions that the majority of his 
deputies were traitors at heart.t But nowhere was 
the excitement produced by the new distribution of 
power so great as in the capital. By a Commission 


* Van Citters to the States Deputies wil] not be found in the 
General, “BE! 1690, Narcissus collecon of Warrmgton’s wnt- 


Diary, Treasu ings which was published in 1694 
aes 4 log. 2 Aas under the sanction, 4 it should 
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of Lieuteniancy whigh had been issued immediately 
after the Revolution, the trambands of London had 
been put under the command of stanch Whigs. 
Those powerful and opulent citizens whose names 
were omitted alleged that the lst was filled with 
elders of Puritan congregations, with Shaftesbury’s 
brisk boys, with Rye House plotters, and that 1t was 
, scarcely possible to find, mingled with that multitude 
of fanatics and levellers, a smgle man sincerely at- 
tached to monarchy and f the Church A new 
Commission now appeared framed by Caermarthen 
and Nottingham They had taken counsel with 
Compton, the Bishop of the diocese, and Compton 
was not avery discreet adviser He had originally 
been a High Churchman anda Tory The severity 
with which he had been treated in the late reign had 
transformed him into a Latitudinanan and a rebel, 
and he had now, from jealousy of Tillotson, turned 
High Churchman and Tory again The changes 
which were made by his recommendation raised a 
storm in the City The Whigs complamed that 
they were ungratefully proscribed by a government 
which owed its, existence to them, that some of 
the best friends of King William had been dis- 
missed with contumely to make room for some of 
his worst enemies, for men who were as unworthy of 
trust as any Imsh Rapparee, for men who had de- 
hivered up to a tyrant the charter and the imme- 
morial privileges of London, for men who had made 
themselves notorious by the cruelty with which they 
had enforced the penal laws against Protestant dis- 
senters, nay, for men who had sate on those juries 
which had found Russell and Cornish guilty* The 


* Van Citters to the States The poct says of one of the new 
General, March ]f., April, 1690, civic functionaries 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary Bur- “Soon his pretence to conscience we can 
net, 1 7%; Ihe Trienmal Mavor, ana in a bloody jnry find him out 
or the-Rapparees, a Poem, 1691 shart noble Fublius worried was with 
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discontent was so great that 1t seemed, during a short 
time, hkely to cause pecuniary embarrassment to the 
State. The supplies voted by the late Parliament 
came in slowly The wants of the public service 
were pressing In such circumstances 1t was to the 
citizens of the capital that the government always 
looked for help, and the government of Wilham had 
hitherto looked especially to those citizens who pro- 
fessed Whig opinions. Things were now changed. 
A few eminent Whigs, in their first anger, sullenly 
refused to advance money Nay, one or two unex- 
pectedly withdrew considerable sums from the Ex- 
chequer* The financial difficulties might have been 
serious, had not some wealthy Tories, who, if Sache- 
verell’s clause had become law, would bave been ex- 
cluded from all municipal honours, offered the 
Treasury a hundred thousand pounds down, and 
promised to raise a stil] larger sum f 

While the City was thus agitated, came a day ap- 
pointed by royal proclamation for a general fast The 
reasons assigned for this solemn act of devotion were 
the lamentable state of Ireland and the approaching 
departure of the King Prayers were offered up for 
the safety of His Mayjesty’s person and for the success 
of hisarms ‘The churches of London were crowded. 
The most eminent preachers of the capital, who were, 
with scarcely an exception, either moderate Tories 
or moderate Whigs, did their best to calm the pubhe 
mind, and earnestly exhorted their flocks not to with- 
hold, at this great conjuncture, a hearty support from 
the prince, with whose fate was bound up the fate of 
the whole nation. Burnet told a large congregation 
from tne pulpit how the Greeks, when the Great 
Turk was preparing to besiege Constantinople, could 
not be persuaded to contribute any part of ther 
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wealth for the common defence, and how bitterly 
they repented of their avarice when they were com- 
pelled to deliver up to the victorious infidels the 
treasures which had peen refused to the supplicatione 
of the last Christian emperor * 

The Whigs, however, as a party, did not stand in 
need of such an admonition. Grieved and temper of the 
angry as they were, they were perfectly V™= 
bensible that on the stability of the throne of William 
depended all that they most highly pmzed What 
some of them might, at this conjuncture, have been 
tempted to do if they could have found another 
leader, 1f, for example, their Protestant Duke, their 
King Monmouth, had still been hvmg, may be 
doubted. But their only choice was between the 
Sovereign whom they had set up and the Sovereign 
whom they had pulled down It would have been 
strange indeed 1f they had taken part with James in 
order to punish William, when the worst fault which 
they umputed to William was that he did not par- 
ticipate in the vindictive feeling with which they 
remembered the tyranny of James. Much as they 
dishked the Bull of Indemnity, they had not for- 
gotten the Bloody Circuit. They therefore, even in 
their 11] humour, continued true to their own King, 
and, while grumbling at him, were ready to stand 
by him against his adversary with thei lives and 
fortunes.f : 

There were indeed exceptions but they were very 
few, and they were to be found almost pounesor 
exclusively in two classes, which, thoug some Whigs 
widely differing from each other 1n social SSrwapuy; 
position, closely resembled each other mn **™™"™ 
laxity of principle All the Whigs who are known to 
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have trafficked with Samt Germains, belonged, not to 
the main body of the party, but e1ther to the head or 
to the tal. They were either patricians gh in rank 
and office, or caitiffs who had long been employed in 
the foulest drudgery of faction. To the former class 
belonged Shrewsbury Of the latter class the most 
remarkable specimen was Robert Ferguson. From 
the day on which the Convention Parliament was 
dissolved, Shrewsbury began to waver in his alle- 
giance but that he had ever wavered was not, till 
long after, suspected by the public. That Ferguson 
hac, a few months after the Revolution, become a 
furious Jacobite, was no secret to anybody, and ought 
not to have been matter of surprise to anybody 
For his apostasy he could not plead even the miserable 
excuse that he had been neglected The 1gnomuinious 
services which he had formerly rendered to his partv 
as a Spy, @ raiser of riots, a dispenser of bribes, a 
writer of lbels, a prompter of false witnesses, had 
been rewarded only too prodigally for the honour of 
the new government. That he should hold any high 
office was of course 1mpossible But a sinecure place 
of five hundred a vear had been created for him in 
the department of the Excise He now had what to 
him was opulence but opulence did not satisfy him 
For money indeed he had never scrupled to be guilty 
of fraud aggravated by hypocrisy yet the love of 
money was not his strongest passion Long habit 
had developed in him a moral disease from which 
people who have made political agitation their callmg 
are seldom wholly free He could not be quiet. Sedi- 
tion, from being his business, had become his pleasure 
It was as impossible for him to live without domg 
mischief as for an old dram drinker or an old oprum 
eater to live without the daily dose of poison The 
verv discomforts and hazards of a lawless life had a 
atrange attraction for him He could no more be 
turned into a peaceable and loyal subject than the 
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fox can be turned miso a shepherd’s dog, or than the 
kite can be taught the habits of the barn door fow! 
The Red Indian prefers his hunting ground to cul- 
tivated fields and stately cities the gipsy, sheltered 
by a commodious roof, and provided with meat in 
due season, stil] pines for the ragged tent on the moor 
and the chance meal of carnon, and even so Ferguson 
became weary of plenty and security, of his salary, 
his house, his table, and his coach, and longed to be 
again the president of societ?es into which none could 
enter without a password, the director -of secret 
presses, the distributor of mflammatory pamphlets , 
to see the walls placarded with descriptions of his 
person and offers of reward for his apprehension, to 
have six or seven names, with a different wig and 
cloak for each, and to change his lodgings thrice a 
week at dead of night His hostility was not to 
Popery or to Protestantism, to monarchical govern- 
ment or to republican government, to the House of 
Stuart or to the House of Nassau, but to whatever 
was at the time established 

By the Jacobites this new ally was eagerly wel- 
comed They were at that moment busied spopes of the 
with schemes 1n which the help of a veteran “*™ 
plotter was much needed There had been a great 
stir among them from the day on which 1t had been 
announced that William had determined to take the 
command in Ireland, and they were all looking 
forward with impatient hope to his departure He 
was not one of those princes against whom men lightly 
venture to set up a standard of rebellion Huis courage, 
his sagacity, the secrecy of his counsels, the success 
which had generally crowned his enterprises, over- 
awed the vulgar Even his most acrimonious ene- 
mies feared him at least as much as they hated him 
While he was at Kensington, ready to take horse at a 
moment's notice, malecontents who prized their heads 
and their estates were generally content to vent their 
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hatred by drinking confusion to his hooked nose, and 
by squeezing with significant energy the orange which 
was hisemblem. But their courage rose when they 
reflected that the sea would soon roll between him 
and our island. In the military and political calou- 
lations of that age, thirty leagues of water were as 
important as three hundred leagues now are. The 
winds and waves frequently interrupted all commu- 
nication between England and Ireland It sometimes 
happened that. during a‘fortnight or three weeks, not 
a word of intelligence from London reached Dublin. 
Twenty English counties might be up in arms long 
before any rumour that an insurrection was even 
apprehended could reach Ulster Early in the spring, 
therefore, the leading malecontents assembled in 
London for the purpose of concerting an extensive 
plan of action, and corresponded assiduously both 
with France and with Ireland. 

Such was the temper of the English factions when, 
Meeting of the OD the twentieth of March, the new Par- 
new Parliaments lament met. The first duty which the 
Commons had to perform was that of choosing a 
Speaker Trevor was proposed by Lowther, was 
elected without opposition, and was presented and 
approved with the ordinary ceremonial The King 
then made a speech in which he especially recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Houses two 1m- 
portant subjects, the settling ofthe revenue and the 
granting of an amnesty He represented strongly the 
necessity of despatch Every day was precious, the 
season for action was approaching “Let not us,” he 
said, “be engaged in debates while our enemies are 
in the field.”* 

The first subject which the Commons took into 
Bettlement of COnsideration was the state of the revenue 
Merevenve A great part of the taxes had, since the 
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accession of William and Mary, been collected under 
the authority of Acte passed for short terms, and it 
was now time to determine on a permanent arrange- 
ment. A list of the salaries and pensions for which 
provision was to be made was laid before the House, 
and the amount of the sums thus expended called 
forth very just complamts from the idependent 
members, among whom Sir Charles Sedley distin- 
Sruished himself by his sarcastic pleasantry A clever 
speech which he made agamst the placemen stole 
into print and was widely circulated 1t has since 
been often republished, and it proves, what his 
poems and plays might make us doubt, that his con 
temporaries were not mistaken in considering him as 
a man of parts and vivacity Unfortunately the 1ll 
humour which the sight of the Civil List caused 
evaporated in jests and invectives without producing 
any reform 

The ordinary revenue by which the government 
had been supported befora the Revolution had been 
partly heredit ry, and had been partly drawn from 
taxes granted to each sovereign for life The here- 
ditary revenue had passed, with the crown, to Wil- 
ham and Mary ° It was derived from the’ renta of 
the royal domaims, from fees, from fines, from wine 
licenses, from the first fruits and tenths of benefices, 
from the receipts of the Post Office, and from that 
part of the excise which had, immediately after the 
Restoration, been granted to Charles the Second and 
to his successors for ever in lieu of the feudal services 
due to our ancient kings. The income from all these 
sources was estimated at between four and five 
hundred thousand pounds.* 

Those duties of excise and customs which had 
been granted to James for life had, at the close of hig 
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reign, yielded about nine hundred thousand pounds 
annually Wilham naturally wished to have this 
income on the same terms on which his uncle had 
enjoyed 1t, and his ministers did their best to gratafy 
his wishes. Lowther moved that the grant should 
be to the King and Queen for their jomt and se- 
parate lives, and spoke repeatedly and earnestly im 
defence of this motion He set forth Whillam’s 
claims to public gratitude and confidence, the nation 
rescued from Popery ard arbitrary power , the Church 
deliverefl from persecution, the constitution esta- 
blished on a firm basis. Would the Commons deal 
grudgingly with a prince who had done more for 
England than had ever been done for her by any of 
his predecessors 1n so short a time, with a prince who 
was now about to expose himself to hostile weapons 
and pestilential air in order to preserve the English 
colony in Ireland, with a prince who was prayed for 
in every corner of the world where a congregation of 
Protestants could meet “for the worship of God?* 
But on this subject Lowther harangued m vain 
Whigs and Tories were equally fixed in the opmion 
that the liberality of Parliaments had been the chief 
cause of the disasters of the last thirty years, that to 
the hberality of the Parliament of 1660 was to be 
ascribed the misgovernment of the Cabal, that to the 
hberality of the Parliament of 1685 was to be ascribed 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and that the Parlia- 
ment of 1690 would be mexcusable if 1t did not 
profit by experience After much dispute a com- 
promise was made. That portion of the excise which 
had been settled for life on James, and which was 
estimated at three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
was settled on Willam and Mary for their jomt and 
separate lives. It was supposed that, with the here- 
ditary revenue, and with three hundred thousand a 
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year more from the excise, Their Majesties would 
have, independent ofparhamentary control, between 
seven and eight hundred thousand a year Out of 
this incomé was to be defrayed the charge both of 
the royal household and of those civil offices of which 
a list had been laid before the House. This uncome 
was therefore called the Civil List The expenses 
of the royal household are now entirely separated 
from the expenses of civil government but, by a 
whimsical perversion, the name of Civil List has re- 
mained attached to that portion of the revenue which 
18 appropriated to the expenses of the royal household. 
It 1s still more strange that several neighbouring 
nations should have thought this most unmeaning of 
all names worth borrowing Those duties of customs 
which had been settled for life on Charles and James 
successively, and which, in the year before the Revo- 
lution, had yielded six hundred thousand pounds, were 
granted to the Crown for a term of only four years.” 
Wilham was by no meaps well pleased with this 
arrangement. He thought it unjust and ungrateful 
in a people whose liberties he had saved to bind him 
over to his good behaviour “The gentlemen of 
England,” he saitl to Burnet, “trusted King James 
who was an enemy of their religion and of their laws, 
and they will not trust me by whom their religion 
and their laws have been preserved” Burnet an- 
swered very properly that there was no mark of per- 
sonal confidence which His Majesty was not entitled 
to demand, but that this question was not a question 
of personal confidence The Estates of the Realm 
wished to establish a general principle They wished 
to set a precedent which might secure a remote pos- 
terity against evils such as the indiscreet liberality 
o€ former Parliaments had produced. ‘From those 
* Commons’ Journals Mar which the revenue was settled 
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evils You: Majesty has delivered this generation. By 
accepting the gift of the Commons on the terms on 
which it 1s offered Your Majesty will be also a 
deliverer of future generations.” William was not 
convinced but he had too much wisdom and self- 
command to give way to his 11] humour, and he ac- 
cepted graciously what he could not but consider as 
ungraciously given * 

The Civil List was charged with an annuity of 
provision for | UWeNLY thousand pounds to the Pmncess 
the Princes of, Of Denmark, mm addition to an annuity of 

ane thirty thousand pounds which had been 
settled on her at the time of her marnage. This 
arrangement was the result of a compromise which 
had been effected with much difficulty and after 
many irritating disputes. The King and Queen had 
never, since the commencement of their reign, been 
on very good terms with their sister That William 
should have been disliked by a woman who had just 
sense enough to perceive shat his temper was sour 
and his manners repulsive, and who was utterly in- 
capable of appreciating bis higher qualities, 1s not 
extraordinary But Mary was made to be loved So 
lively and intelligent a woman could not indeed derive 
much pleasure from the society of Anne, who, when 
in good humour, was meekly stupid, and, when in 
bad humour, was sulkily stupid. Yet the Queen, 
whose kindness had endeared her to her humblest at- 
tendants, would hardly have made an enemy of one 
whom it was her duty and her interest to make a 
fnend, had not an influence strangely potent and 
strangely malignant been incessantly at work to di- 
vide the Royal House against itself The fondness of 
the Princess for Lady Marlborough was such as, m a 
superstitious age, would have been ascribed to some 
talisman or potion Not only had the friends, m 
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their confidential intercourse with each other, dropped 
all ceremony and alltitles, and become plain Mrs. 
Morley and plain Mrs. Freeman, but even Prince 
George, who cared as much for the dignity of his 
birth as he was capable of carimg for anything but 
claret and calvered salmon, submitted to be Mr 
Morley The Countess boasted that she had selected 
the name of Freeman because it was peculiarly suited 
‘to the frankness and boldness of her character , and, 
to do her justice, 1t was noteby the ordinary arts of 
courtiers that she established and long maintamed 
her despotic empire over the feeblest of minds. She 
had little of that tact which 1s the charactemnstac 
talent of her sex she was far too violent to flatter or 
to dissemble but, by a rare chance, she had fallen 
in with a nature on which dictation and contradiction 
acted as philtres In this grotesque fnendship all 
the loyalty, the patience, the selfdevotion, was on the 
side of the mistress. The whims, the haughty airs, 
the fits of ill temper, were,on the side of the waiting 
woman. 

Nothing 1s more curious than the relation in which 
the two ladies stood to Mr Freeman, as they called 
Marlborough In foreign countries people knew in 
general that Anne was governed by the Churchills 
They knew also that the man who appeared to enjoy 
so large a share of her favour was not only a great 
soldier and politician, but also one of the finest gen- 
tlemen of his time, that his face and figure were 
eminently handsome, his temper at once bland and 
resoluté, bis manners at once engaging and noble 
Nothing could be more natural than that graces and 
accomplishments like his should win a female heart 
On the Continent therefore many persons imagined 
that he was Anne’s favoured lover, and he was so 
described in contemporary French libels which have 
long been forgotten In England this calumny never 
gained credit even with the vulgar, and 1s nowhere ta 
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be found even in the most ribald doggrel that was 
sung about our streets. In truth the Princess seems 
never to have been guilty of a thought mconsistent 
with her conjugal vows. To her, Marlborough, with 
all his genius and his valour, his beauty and his grace, 
was nothing but the husband of her friend. Dhurect 
power over Her Royal Highness he had none. He 
could influence her only by the mstrumentality of 
his wife, and his wife was no passive instrument. 
Though 1t 1s impossible 40 discover, in anything that 
she ever cud, said, or wrote, any indication of superior 
understanding, her fierce passions and strong will 
enabled her often to rule a husband who was born to 
rule grave senates and mighty armies. His courage, 
that courage which the most perilous emergencies of 
war only made cooler and more steady, failed him 
when he had to encounter his Sarah’s ready tears and 
voluble reproaches, the poutings of her lip and the 
tossings of her head. History exhibits to us few 
spectacles more remarkable than that of a great and 
wise man, who, when he had contrived vast and pro- 
found schemes of policy, could carry them into effect 
only by inducing one foolish woman, who was often 
unmanageable, to manage another woman who was 
more foolish stall 

In one point the Earl and the Countess were per- 
fectly agreed. They were equally bent on getting 
money, though, when it was got, he loved to hoard 
it, and she was not unwilling to spend 1t.* The 
favour of the Princess they both regarded as a valu- 
able estate. In her father’s reign they had begun 
to grow rich by means of her bounty She was 
naturally inclined to parsimony, and even when she 
was on the throne, her equipages and tables were by 


* In a contemporary lampoon They do agree so in the main 
are these lines To saorifice their souls for gain. 
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no means sutaptuous, Jt might have been thought, 
therefore, that, while she was a subyect, thirty thou- 
sand a year, with a residence in the palace, would 
have been more than sufficient for all her wants 
There were probably not m the kingdom two noble- 
men possessed of such an income But no income 
would satisfy the greediness of those who governed 
her She repeatedly contracted debts which James 
repeatedly discharged, not without expressing much 
surprise and displeasure 

The Revolution opened to the Churchills a new 
and boundiess prospect of gam The whole ccnduct 
of their mistress at the great crisis had proved that 
she had no will, no judyment, no conscience, but 
theirs. To them she had sxenficed affections, preju- 
dices, habits, interests. In obedience to them, she 
had jomed in the conspiracy against her father she 
had fled from Whitehall in the depth of winter, 
thruugh 1ce and mire, to a hackney coach she had 
taken refuge in the rebel camp she had consented 
to yield her place in the order of succession to the 
Prince of Orange They saw with pleasure that she, 
over whom they possessed such boundless influence, 
possessed no common influence over others. Scarcely 
had the Revolution been accomplished when many 
Tories, dishking both the King who had been drnven 
out and the King who had come 1n, and doubting 
whether their religion had more to fear from Jesuits 
or from Latitudinarians, showed a strong disposition 
to rally round Anne. Nature had made her a bigot. 
Such was the constitution of her mind that to the 
religion of her nursery she could not but adhere, 
without examination and without doubt, till she was 
laid in her coffin In the court of her father she 
had been deaf to all that could be urged m favour of 


* Swift mentions the deficiency in her household. Journal to 
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transuletantiation and auricular confeamon. In the 
court of her brother mm law she was equally deaf to 
all that could be urged in favour of a general union 
among Protestants. This slowness and obstinacy 
made her important. It was a great thing to be the 
only member of the Royal Family who regarded 
Papista and Presbyterians with impartial avermon 
Whule a large party was disposed to make her an 
idol, she was regarded by her two artful servants 
merely as a puppet. They knew that she had :t in 
her power to give serious annoyance to the govern- 
ment, and they determined to use this power in 
order to extort money, nominally for her, but really 
for themselves. While Marlborough was command- 
ing the English forces in the Low Countries, the 
execution of the plan was necessarily left to his wife, 
and she acted, not as he would doubtless have acted, 
with prudence and temper, but, as 1s plam even from 
her own narrative, with odious violence and insolence. 
Indeed she had passiorfs to gratify from which he 
was altogether free He, though one of the most 
covetous, was one of the least acrimonious of man- 
kind but malignity was in her ¢ stronger passion 
than avarice. She hated easily she hated heartily, 
and she hated implacably Among the objects of 
her hatred were all who were related to her mustress 
either on the paternal or on the maternal side. No 
person who had a natural interest in the Princess 
could observe without uneasiness the strange infatu- 
ation which made her the slave of an imperious and 
reckless termagant This the Countess well knew 
In her view the Royal Family and the family of 
Hyde, however they might differ as to other matters, 
were leagued against her, and she detested them all, 
James and James's Queen, Wilham and Mary, Cla- 
rendon and Rochester Now was the time to wreak 
the accumulated spite of years. It was net enough 
to obtain a great, a regal, revenue for Anne That 
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revenue must be obtafhed by means which would 
wound and humble those whom the favourite ab- 
horred. It must not be asked, 1t must not be ac- 
cepted, as a mark of fraternal kindness, but demanded 
in hostale tones, and wrung by force from reluctant 
hands. No application was made to the King and 
Queen But they learned with astonishment that 
Lady Marlborough was indefatigable in canvassing 
the Tory members of Parliament, that a Princess’s 
party was forming, that the House of Commons 
would be moved to settle on Her Royal Highness a 
vast income independent of the Crown. Mary asked 
her sister what these proceedings meant. ‘TI hear,” 
said Anne, “that my friends have a mind to make 
me some settlement.” It 1s said, that the Queen, 
greatly hurt by an expression which seemed to imply 
that she and her husband were not among her sister's 
friends, rephed with unwonted sharpness, “ Of what 
friends do you speak? What friends have you ex- 
cept the King and me?”*° The subject was never 
again mentioned between the sisters. Mary was 
probably sensible that she had made a mistake m 
addressing herself to one who was merely a* passive 
instrument in the hands of others. An attempt was 
made to open a negotiation with the Countess. After 
some inferior agents had expostulated with her in 
vain, Shrewsbury waited on her It might have 
been expected that his intervention would have been 
successful fur, 1f the scandalous chronicle of those 
times could be trusted, he had stood high, too high, 
in her favour ft He was authonsed by the King to 
promise that, if the Prmcess would demst from 
soliciting the members of the House of Commons to 
support her cause, the income of Her Royal Highness 
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should be increased from thirty thousand pounds to 
fifty thousand. The Countess flatly rejected this 
offer The King’s word, she had the isolence to 
hint, was not a sufficient security. “I am confident,” 
said Shrewsbury, “that His Majesty will strictly 
fulfil his engagements. If he breaks them I will 
not serve him an hour longer” “That may be very 
honourable in you,” answered the pertinacious vixen * 
“but 1t will be very poor comfort to the Princess” 
Shrewsbury, after vainly attempting to move the 
servant, was at length admitted to an audience of 
the mistress. Anne, in language doubtless dictated 
by her friend Sarah, told him that the business had 
gone too far to be stopped, and must be left to the 
decision of the Commons.* 

The truth was that the Princess’s prompters hoped 
to obtam from Parliament a much larger sum than 
was offered by the King Nothing less than seventy 
thousand a year would content them. But their 
cupidity overreached itseff The House of Commons 
showed a great disposition to gratify Her Royal High- 
ness. But, when at length her too eager adherents 
ventured to name the sum which they wished to grant, 
the murmurs were loud. Seventy thousand a year 
at a time when the necessary expenses of the State 
were daily increasing, when the receipt of the customs 
was daily diminishing, when trade was low, when 
every gentleman, every merehant, was retrenching 
something from the charge of his table and -his cellar! 
The general opinion was that the sum which the 
King was understood to be willing to give would be 
amply sufficient.t At last something was conceded 


* The Duchess of Marlbo- with suspicion, she creates Shrews- 
rough’s Vindication With that buryaDuke, and represents herself 
habitual maecuracy, which, even as calling him “ Your Grace” He 
when se has no motive for lymg, was not made a Duke till 1694 
makes t nepesagry to yead every | ¢ Commons Jourifala, Decem 
word written or dictated by her ber 17 and 18 1689 
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on both sides. The Princess waa forced to content 
herself with fifty thousand a year, and Wilham 
agreed that this sum should be settled on her by Act 
of Parliament. She rewarded the services of Lady 
Marlborough with a pension of a thousand a year*, 
but this was in all probability a very small part of 
what the Churchills gained by the arrangement. 

After these transactions the two royal sisters con- 
‘tinued during many months to live on terms of civi- 
lity and even of apparent frendsmp But Mary, 
though she seems to have borne no maliceéo Anne, 
undoubtedly felt agaist Lady Marlborough as much 
resentment as a very gentle heart 1s capable of feel- 
ing Marlborough had been out of England during 
a great part of the tame which his wife had spent in 
canvassing among the Tories, and, though he had 
undoubtedly acted th concert with her, had acted, 
as usual, with temper and decorum. He therefore 
contmued to receive from William many marks of 
favour which were unaccompanied by any indication 
of displeasure. 

In the debates on the settling of the revenue, the 
distinction between Whigs and Tories doeg not ap- 
pear to have been very clearly marked. In truth, if 
there was anything about which the two parties were 
agreed, it was the expediency of granting the customs 
to the Crown for a time not exceeding four years. 
But there were othey questions which called forth 
the old animosity im all its strength. The Whigs 
were now a minority, but a mimority formidable in 
numbers, and more formidable in ability They car- 
ried on the parhamentary war, not less acrimoniously 
than when they were a majority, but somewhat more 
artfully They brought forward several motions, 
such as no High Churchman could well support, yet 
such as no servant of Wilham and Mary could well 


* Vindication of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
03 
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oppose. The Tory who voted for those motions 
would run a great risk of bemg pointed at as a turn- 
coat by the sturdy Cavaliers of his county The 
Tory who voted against those motions would run a 
great risk of being frowned upon at Kensington. 
It was apparently in pursuance of this policy that 
the Whigs laid on the table of the House 
tease of Lords a bill declarmg all the laws 
Pariement’ passed by the late Parhament to be valid 
a laws. No svoner had this bill been read 
than the controversy of the preceding spring was re- 
newed. The Whigs were jomed on this occasion by 
almost all those noblemen who were connected with 
the government. The ngid Tories, with Nottingham 
at their head, professed themselves willmg to enact 
that every statute passed in 1689 should have the 
same force that 1t would have had if it had been 
passed by a parliament convoked in a regular man- 
ner but nothmg would induce them to acknowledge 
that an assembly of lords and gentlemen, who had 
come together without authonty from the Great Seal, 
was constitutionally a Parliament. Few questions 
seem to, have excited stronger pgssions than the 
question, practically altogether unimportant, whether 
the bill should or should not be declaratory Not- 
tingham, always upright and honourable, but a bigot 
and a formalist, was on this subject singularly ob- 
stinate and unreasonable. In pne debate he lost his 
temper, forgot the decorum which in general he 
strictly observed, and narrowly escaped bemg com- 
mitted to the custody of the Black Rod.* After 
much wrangling, the Whigs carried their pomt by a 
majority of seven.f Many peers signed a strong 
protest written by Nottingham In this protest the 
bill, which was indeed open to verbal cniticism, was 
contemptuously described as bemg neither good Enge 


@ ‘ 
* Van Citters, April f, 1690 me Van Citters, April ¥.., Lut- 
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lsh nor good sense. The majority passed a resolution 
that the protest should be expunged, and against 
this resolution Nottingham and his followers 
protested.* The King was displeased by the per- 
tinacity of his Secretary of State, so much displeased 
indeed that Nottungham declared his intention of re- 
signing the Seals but the dispute was soon accom- 
modated. William was tco wise not to know the 
Value of an honest man in a dishonest age. The 
very scrupulosity which made Nottmgham a muti- 
neer was @ security that he would never be a,traitor f 
The Bull went down to the Lower House, and it 
was fully expected that the contest there would be 
long and fierce but a single speech settled the ques- 
tion. Somers, with a force and eloquence which sur- 
prised even an audience accustomed to hear him with 
pleasure, exposed the absurdity of the doctrine held 
by the High Tones. “If the Convention,”— it was 
thus that he argued, — “ was not a Parliament, how 
can we bea Parliament? ,An Act of Elizabeth pro- 
vides that no person shall sit or vote in this House 
till he has taken the old oath of supremacy Not 
one of us has taken that oath Instead of 1t, we have 
all taken the new oath of supremacy which‘the late 
Parliament substituted for the old oath It 1s there- 
fore a contradiction to say that the Acts of the late 
Parhament are not now valid, and yet to ask us to 
enact that they shall henceforth be valid. For either 
they already are so, or we never can make them so” 
This reasoning, which was in truth as unanswerable 
as that of Euclid, brought the debate to a speedy 
close. The bill passed the Commons within forty 
eight ‘hours after 1t had been read the first time.} 


* Lords’ Journals, April 8 and Burnet, 42 Van Citters, writ- 
10, 16903; Burnet, 1 41 ing on the ot ri that a 
¢ Van Citters, == 1690 great struggle in the Lower 
Commons’ Journals, Aprilg House was expected. 
and 9 1690, Greys Debutes; 
o 4 
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This was the only victory won by the Whigs dur- 
Debatecnthe WE the whole session. They com 
shangesinthe Joudly in the Lower House of the change 
efLondoo §=6s which had been made m the military 
government of the city of London. The Tories, con- 
scious of their strength, and heated by resentment, 
not only refused to censure what had been done, but 
determined to express publicly and formally their 
gratitude to the King for having brought in so many 
churchmen and turned-out so many schismatica. An 
address of thanks was moved by Clarges, member for 
Westminster, who was known to be attached to Caer- 
marthen ‘The alterations which have been made 
in the City,” said Clarges, “show that His Majesty 
has a tender care of us. I hope that he will make 
similar alterations in every county of the realm.” 
The minority struggled hard “ Will you thank the 
King,” they said, “for puttung the sword into the 
hands of his most dangerous enemies? Some of those 
whom he has been advised to entrust with mulitary 
command have not yet been able to bring themselves 
to take the oath of allegiance to him Others were 
well known, in the evil days, as stanch jurymen, who 
were sure to find an Exclusionist guilty on any evi- 
dence or no evidence.” Nor did the Whig orators 
refrain from using tuose topics on which all factions 
are eloquent in the hour of distress, and which all fac- 
tions are but too ready to treat lightly mn the hour of 
prosperity ‘Let us not,” they said, “pass a vote 
which conveys a reflection on a large body of our coun- 
trymen, good subjects, good Protestants. The King 
ought to be the head of his whole people Let us 
not make him the head of a party” This was ex- 
cellent doctrine but it scarcely became the lips of 
men who, a few weeks before, had opposed the In- 
demnity Bill and voted for the Sacheverell clause 
The address was carried by a hundred and eighty five 
Votes to a hundred and thirty six * 

* Commons’ Journhls April 24 1690, Grey’s Debates. 
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As soon as the fiumbers had been announced, 
the minority, smarting from their defeat,  atjuration 
brought forward a motion which caused no 
little embarrassment to the Tory placemen The 
oath of allegiance, the Whigs said, was drawn 1n 
terms far too lax It might exclnde from public em- 
ployment a few honest Jacobites who were generally 
too dull to be mischievous but it was altogether in- 


“efficient as a means of binding the supple and slipper) 


consciences of cunning pne&ts, who, while affecting 
to hold the Jesuits in abhorrence, were proficients 1n 
that 1mmoral caswstry which was the worst part of 
Jesuitism Some grave divines had openly said, 
others had even dared to write, that they had sworn 
fealty to William in a sense altogether different from 
that in which they had sworn fealty to James. To 
James they had plighted the entire faith which a 
loyal subject owes to a rightful sovereign but, when 
they promised to bear true allegiance to William, 
they meant only that they would not, whilst he was 
able to hang them for rebelling or conspiring against 
him, run any risk of being hanged None could 
wonder that the, precepts and example of the male- 
content clergy should have corrupted the malecontent 
Jaity When Prebendaries and Rectors were not 
ashamed to avow that they had equivocated in the 
very act of kissing the Gospels, it was hardly to be 
expected that attorneys and taxgatherers would be 
more scrupulous. The consequence was that eveiy 
department swarmed with traitors, that men who 
ate the King’s bread, men who were entrusted with 
the duty of collectang and disbursing his revenues, of 
victualling his ships, of clothing his soldiers, of making 
his artillery ready for the field, were in the habit of 
calling bim an usurper, and of drinking to his speedy 
downfall. Could any government be safe which was 
hated and betrayed by 1ts own servants? And was 
not the English government exposed to Uangers which, 
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even if all its servants were true, might well excite 
serious apprehensions? A disputed succession, war 
with France, war in Scotland, war i Ireland, was 
not all this enough without treachery In every arse- 
nal and in every custom house? There must be an 
oath drawn in language too precise to be explained 
away, in language which no Jacobite could repeat 
without the consciousness that he was perjuring him- 
self Though the zealots of indefeasible hereditary 
right had in general no objection to swear allegiance 
to Wullham, they would probably not choose to abyure 
James. On such grounds as these, an Abjuration Bull 
of extreme severity was brought mto the House of 
Commons It was proposed to enact that every per- 
son who held any office, civil, military, or spiritual, 
should, on pam of deprivation, solemnly abjure the 
exuied King, that the oath of abjuration might be 
tendered by any justice of the peace to any subject 
of Their Majesties, and that, if 1t were refused, the 
recusant should be sent tosprison, and should he there 
as long as he continued obstinate 

The severity of this last provision was generally 
and most justly blamed To turn every ignorant 
meddling magistrate into a state inquisitor, to msist 
that a plam man, who lived peaceably, who obeyed 
the laws, who paid his taxes, who had never held and 
who did not expect ever to hold any office, and who 
had never troubled his head about problems of po- 
ltical philosophy, should declare, under the sanction 
of an oath, a decided opinion on a point about which 
the most learned doctors of the age had written 
whole libraries of controversial books, and to send 
him to rot in a gaol 1f he could not bring himself to 
swear, would surely have been the heignt of tyranny 
The clause, which required public functionaries, on 
pain of deprivation, to abjure the deposed King, was 
not open to the same objections. Yet even against this 
clause some weighty arguments were urged. A man, 
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if was said, who has ap honest heart and a sound un- 
derstanding, is sufficiently bound hy the present oath. 
Every such man, when he swears to be faithful and to 
bear true allegiance,to King William, does, by neces 
sary implication, abjure King James. There may 
doubtless be among the servants of the State, and even 
among the ministers of the Church, some persons who 
have no sense of honour or religion, and who are 
ready to forswear themselves for lucre. There may 
be others who have contracted the pernicious habit 
of quibblig away the most sacred obligations, and 
who have convinced themselves that they can inno- 
cently make, with a mental reservation, a promise 
which 1t would be sinful to make without such a re- 
servation. Against these two classes of Jacobites it 
1s true that the present test affords no security But 
will the new test, will any test, be more efficacious ” 
Will a person who has no conscience, or a person 
whose conscience can be set at rest by immoral so- 
phistry, hesitate to repeat» any phrase that you can 
dictate? The former will kiss the book without any 
scruple at all. The scruples of the latter will be very 
easily removed., He now swears allegiange to one 
King with a mental reservation He will then abjure 
the other King with a mental reservation Do not 
flatter yourselves that the mgenuity of lawgivers 
will ever devise an oath which the mgenuity of 
casuists will not evade What indeeil 1s the value of 
any oath im such a matter? Among the many les- 
sons which the troubles of the last generation have 
left us none 1s more plain than this, that no form of 
words, however precise, no imprecation, however 
awful, ever saved, or ever will save, a government 
from destruction. Was not the Solemn League and 
Covenant burned by the common hangman amidst 
the huzzas of tens of thousands who had themselves 
subscribed 1t? Among the statesmen and qartiois 
who bore the chief part im restorimy Charles the 
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Second, how many were there who had not re- 
peatedly abyured him? Nay, 1s it not well known 
that some of those persons boastfully declared that, 
if they had not abjured him, they never could have 
restored him ? 

The debates were sharp, and the issue during a 
short time seemed doubtful for some of the Tories 
who were 1n office were unwilling to give a vote which 
might be thought to indicate that they were lukewarm 
in the cause of the King‘whom they served. William, 
however;took care to let 1t be understood that he had 
no wish to impose a new test on his subyecta. A few 
words from him decided the event of the conflict. 
The bill was rejected thirty mx hours after it had 
been brought m by a hundred and ninety two votes 
to a hundred and sixty five.” 

Even after this defeat the Whigs pertimaciously 
returned to the attack. Having failed nm one House 
they renewed the battlein the other Five days after 
the Abjuration Bil) had been thrown out m the 
Commons, another Abjuration Bull, somewhat milder, 
but still very severe, was laid on the table of the 
Lords.f What was now proposed was that no person 
should sit in either House of Parliament or hold any 
office, civil, military, or judicial, without making a 
declaration that he would stand by William and Mary 


* Commons’ Journals, April 
24, 25, and 26, Grey’s Debates, 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary Nar- 
cissus 18 unusually angry He 
calls the bill “a perfect trick 
of the fanatics to turn out the 
Bishops and most of the Church 
of England Clergy” Ina Whig 

umade entitled “A speech 
intended to have been spoken on 
the Triennial Bull, on Jan. 28” 
169%, the King 18 said to have 
“hrowbeaten the Abyuration 
Bull.” ° 


¢ Xords’ Journals, May 1 
1690 This Bill is among the 
Archives of the House of Lords. 
Burnet confounds 1¢ with the bull 
which the Commons had rejected 
im the preceding week. ph, 
who saw that Burnet had com- 
mitted a blunder, but did not see 
what the blunder was, has, in 
trying to correct it, added seve- 
ral blunders of his own; and the 
Oxford editor of Burnet hag been 
misled by Ralph. e 
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against James and James's adherents. Every male 
in the kingdom who had attaimed the age of sixteen 
was to make the same declaration before a certain 
day If he failed to do so he was to pay double 
taxes and to be incapable of exercising the elective 
franchise. 

On the day fixed for the second reading, the King 
came down to the House of Peers. He gave his 
assent 1n form to several laws, unrobed, took his seat 
on a chair of state which had been placed for him, 
and listened with much interest to the debate To 
the general surprise, two noblemen who had been 
eminently zealous for the Revolution spoke against 
the proposed test. Lord Wharton, a Puntan who 
had fought for the Long Parliament, said, with amus- 
ing simplicity, that he was a very old man, that he 
had hved through troubled times, that he had taken 
@ gieat many oaths 1n his day, and that he was afraid 
that he had not kept them all. He prayed that the 
sin might not be laid to his charge, and he declared 
that he could not consent to lay any more snares for 
his own soul and for the souls of hisneighbours. The 
Earl of Macclesfield, the captam of the Enghsh vo- 
lunteers who had accompanied William from Hel- 
voetsluys to Torbay, declared that he was much in 
the same case with Lord Wharton Marlborough 
supported the bill. He wondered, he said, that it 
should be opposed by Macclesfield, who had borne so 
promment a part in the Revolution. Macclesfield, 
uritated by the charge of inconsistency, retorted with 
terrible severity “The noble Earl,” he said, “ex- 
aggerates the share which I had in the deliverance 
of our country I was ready, indeed, and always 
shall be ready, to venture my hfe m defence of her 
laws and liberties. But there are lengths to which, 
even for the sake of her laws and liberties, I could 
never go I only rebelled against a bad King there 
were those who did much more.” * Marlborough, 
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though not easily discomposed, could not but feel 
the edge of this sarcasm Wilham looked displeased , 
and the aspect of the whole House was troubled and 
gloomy It was resolved by fifty one votes to forty 
that the bill should be committed, and 1t was com- 
mitted, but never reported After many hard 
struggles between the Whigs headed by Shrewsbury 
and the Tories headed by Caermarthen, 1t was so 
much mutilated that 1t retained little more than its 
name, and did not seem*to those who had introduced 
it to be worth any further contest.* 
The discomfiture of the Whigs was completed by a 
ActofGrece Communication from the Kg Caermar- 
then appeared mm the House of Lords 
bearing in his hand a parchment signed by Wilham 
It was an Act of Grace for political offences. 
Between an Act of Grace originating with the 
Sovereign and an Act of Indemnity originating with 
the Estates of the Realm there are some remarkable 
distinctions. An Act of Indemnity passes through 
all the stages through which other laws pasa, and 
may, during its progress, be amended by either 
House. An Act of Grace 1s received with peculiar 
marks of respect, 1s read only once by the Lords and 
once by the Commons, and must be either rejected 
altogether or accepted as it stands.| Wilham had 
not ventured to submit such an Act to the preceding 
Parnament. But in the new Perliament he was cer- 
tain of a majority The minority gave no trouble. 
The stubborn spirit which had, during two sessions, 
obstructed the progress of the Bull of Indemnity had 
been at length broken by defeats and humuliations. 
Both Houses stood up uncovered while the Act of 


* Lords’ Journals, May 2 and bill in the Archives of the House 
$. 1690, VanCitters, May 2, of Lords, 
Narcissus Luttrells Diary, Bur- = + These distinctions were much 
net, 1.44 $ and Lord Dartmouth’s discussed at the time. Van 
note. The changes made by the Cutters, May g. 1690. 
Committee may be seen og the 
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Grace was read, and gave their sanction to 1t without 
one dissentient voice. 

There would not have been this unanimity had 
not a few great criminals been excluded from the 
benefits of the amnesty Foremost among them 
stood the surviving members of the High Court of 
Justice which had sate on Charles the First. With 
these ancient men were jomed the two nameless 
executioners who had done their office, with masked 
faces, on the scaffold before’the Banqueting House. 
None knew who they were, or of what rank: It was 
probable that they had been long dead. Yet 1t was 
thought necessary to declare that, 1f even now, after 
the lapse of forty one years, they should be discovered, 
they would still be hable to the punishment of their 
great crime. Perhaps 1t would hardly have been 
thought necessary to mention these men, if the ani- 
mosities of the preceding generation had not been 
rekindled by the recent appearance of Ludlow m 
England About thirty of the agents of the tyranny 
of James were left tothe law With these exceptions, 
all political offences, committed before the day on 
which the royal signature was affixed to the aAct, were 
covered with a general oblivion * Even the cnmi- 
nals who were by name excluded had little to fear 
Many of them were in foreign countries, and those 
who were in England were well assured that, unless 
they committed some new fault, they would not be 
molested 

The Act of Grace the nation owed to Willam alone, 
and it 18 one of his noblest and purest titles to renown. 
From the commencement of the civil troubles of the 
seventeenth century down to the Revolution, every 
victory gained by either party had been followed by 
@® sanguinary proscription When the Rounaheads 
triumphed over the Cavahers, when the Cavaliers 
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triumphed over the Roundheads, when the fable of 
the Popish plot gave the ascendency to the Whigs, 
when the detection of the Rye House Plot transferred 
the ascendency to the Tories, blaod, and more blood, 
and still more blood, had flowed. Every great explo- 
sion and every great recoil of public feeling had been 
accompanied by severities which, at the time, the 
predominant faction loudly applauded, but which, on a 
calm review, history and posterity have condemned 
No wise and humane mah, whatever may be his politi- 
cal opimoens, now mentions without reprehension the 
death either of Laud or of Vane, either of Stafford or 
of Russell Of the alternate butcheries the last and the 
worst 1s that which 1s inseparably associated with the 
names of James and Jefhleys. But 1t assuredly would 
not have been the last, perhaps 1t might not have been 
the worst, 1f William had not had the virtue and the 
firmness resolutely to withstand the importunity of 
his most zealous adherents. These men were bent 
on exacting a terrible retr#bution for all they had un- 
dergone during seven disastrous years. The scaffold 
of Sidney, the gibbet of Cornish, the stake at which 
Elizabeth Gaunt had perished in the flames for the 
crime of harbouring a fugitive, the porches of the 
Somersetshire churches surmounted by the skulls and 
quarters of murdered peasants, the holds of those 
Jamaica ships from which every day the carcass of 
some prisoner dead of thirst apd foul air had been 
flung to the sharks, all these things were fresh in the 
memory of the party which the Revolution had made, 
for a time, dominant in the State Some chiefs of 
that party had redeemed their necks by paying heavy 
ransom Others had languished long in Newgate. 
Others had starved and shivered, winter after winter, 
in the garrets of Amsterdam It was natural that in 
the day of their power and prosperity they should 
wish to‘ inflict some part of what they had suffered. 
Dung a whole year they pursued thew scheme of 
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revenge. They succeéded in defeating Indemnity Bull 
after Indemnity Biull Nothing stood between them 
and their victims, but William’s immutable resolution 
that the glory of the great deliverance which he had 
wrought should not be sullied by cruelty His cle- 
mency was peculiar to himself It was not the 
clemency of an ostentatious man, or of a sentamental 
yaan, or of an easy tempered man It was cold, 
unconcihating, inflexible It produced no fine stage 
effects It drew on him the savage invectives of 
those whose malevolent passions he refused to satisfy 
It won for him no gratitude from those who owed to 
him fortune, liberty, and life While the violent 
Whigs railed at his lenity, the agents of the fallen 
tyranny, as soon as they found themselves safe, instead 
of acknowledging their obligations to him, reproached 
him 1n insulting language with the mercy which he 
had extended to them His Act of Grace, they said, 
had completely refuted his Declaration Was it pos- 
sible to believe that, if there had been any truth 1 
the charges which he had brought against the late 
government, he would have granted impunity to the 
guilty? It was row acknowledged by himse?f, under 
his own hand, that the stories by which he and his 
friends had deluded the nation and driven away the 
royal family were mere calumnies devised to serve 1 
turn The turn had been served, and the accusations 
by which he had inflamed the public mmd to mad- 
ness were coolly withdrawn* But none of these 
{hings moved him He had done well He had 
risked his popularity with men who had been his 
warmest admirers, in order to give repose and secu- 
rity to men by whom his name was never mentioned 
without a curse Nor had he conferred a less benefit 
on those whom he had disappointed of their revenge 


* Roger North was one of the many malecontent, who wre never 
tired of hai ping on this string 
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than on those whom he had protected, If he had 
saved one faction from a proscription, he had saved 
the other fiom the reaction which such a proscription 
would inevitably have produced- If his people did 
not justly appreciate his policy, so much the worse 
for them. He had discharged his duty by them. He 
feared no obloquy, and he wanted no thanks. 

On the twentieth of May the Act of Grace was 
The Parliamen, PASSEd. The King then mformed the 

promomece Houses that “his visit to Ireland could no 
Jonger be delayed, that he had therefore determined 
to prorogue them, and that, unless some unexpected 
emergency made their advice and assistance necessary 
to him, he should not call them again from their 
homes till the next wimter “Then,” he said, “I 
hope, by the blessing of God, we shall have a happy 

meeting ” 

The Parliament had passed an Act providing that, 
whenever he should go out of England, it should be 
lawful for Mary to administer the government of the 
kingdom in his name and her own It was added 
that he should nevertheless, during his absence, retain 
all his a' thority Some objections were made to this 
arrangement. Here, it was said, were two supreme 
powers 1n one State. A public functionary mjght re- 
ceive diametrically opposite orders from the King and 
the Queen, and might not know which to obey The 
objection was, beyond all doubt, speculatively just, 
but there was such perfect confidence and affection 
between the royal pair that no practical inconvenience 
was to be apprehended.* 

As far as Ireland was concerned, the prospects of 

William were much more cheering than 
forthe frtwar they had been a few months earlier The 
activity with which he had personally urged forward 
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the preparations for“the neat campaign had pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect. The nerves of the 
government were new strung In every department 
of the military admunistration the mfluence of a 
vigorous mind was perceptible. Abundant supplies 
of food, clothing, and medicine, very different in 
quality from those which Shales had furmshed, were 
sent across Saint George’s Channel. A thousand bag- 
gage waggons had been made or collected with great 
expedition, and, durmg some weeks, the road be 
tween London and Chester was covered with them 
Great numbers of recruits were sent to fill the chasms 
which pestilence had made in the English ranks, 
Tresh regiments from Scotland, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and Cumberland had landed im the Bay of Belfast. 
The uniforms and arms of the new comers clearly 
indicated the potent influence of the master's eye 
With the British battalions were interspersed several] 
hardy bands of German and Scandinavian merce- 
varies, Before the end of “May the English force mm 
Ulster amounted to thirty thousand fighting men 
A few more troops and an immense quantity of mili- 
tary stores were en board of a fleet which lay in the 
estuary of the Dee, and which was ready to weigh 
anchor as soon as the King was on board * 

James ought to have made an equally good use of 
the time dunng which his army had been Administration 
1 winter quarters. Strict discipline and ofdemes 
regular drilling might, in the interval be- 
tween November and May, have turned the athletic 
and enthusiastic peasants who were assembled under 
his standard into good soldiers But the opportunity 
was lost. The Court of Dublin was, during that 
season of inaction, busied with dice and claret, love 
letters and challenges. The aspect of the capital was 
indeed not very brilliant. The whole number of 

* Story’s Impartial History , Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary 
Pr 2 
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coaches which could be mustered there, those of the 
King and of the French Legation meluded, did not 
amount to forty * But though there was little splen- 
dour there was much dissoluteress. Grave Roman 
Catholics shook their heads and said that the Castle 
did not look like the palace of a King who gloried 
in being the champion of the Church f The military 
administration was as deplorable as ever The ca- 
valry undeed was, by the exertions of some gallant 
officers, kept mm a high state of efficiency But a 
regiment of infantry differed m nothmg but name 
from a large gang of Rapparees. Indeed a gang of 
Rapparees gave less annoyance to peaceable citizens, 
and more annoyalice to the enemy, than a regiment 
of infantry Avaux strongly represented, in a me- 
morial which he delivered to James, the abuses which 
made the Irish foot a curse and a scandal to Ireland 
Whole companies, said the ambassador, quit their 
colours on the line of march and wander to nght and 
left pillaging and destroying the soldier takes no 
care of his arms the captain never troubles himself 
to ascertain whether the arms are in good order the 
consequence 1s that one man 1n every three has lost 
his musket, and that another man mm every three has 
a musket that will not go off Avaux adjured the 
Kang to prohibit marauding, to give orders that the 
troops should be regularly exercised, and to punish 
every officer who suffered his men to neglect their 
weapons and accoutrements. If these things were 
done, His Majesty might hope to have, in the ap- 
proaching spring, an army with which the enemy 
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* Avaux, Jan if 1690 
¢~ Macanz Excidium, This 
most curious work has been re- 
cently edited with great care and 
diligence by Mr OCallughan I 
owe so ‘auch to his learning and 
industry that I most readily ex 
_ cuse the national partuahty which 


sometimes I cannot but think, 
perverts his judgment. When I 
quote the Excidium I 
always quote the Latin text. 
The English version 1s, I am con- 
vinced, merely a translation from 
the Latin, and a very tareless and 
imperfect translation 
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would be unable to contend This was good advice 
but James was so far from taking it that he would 
hardly listen to it with patience. Before he had 
heard eight lines read he flew into a passion and ac- 
cused the ambassador of exaggeration. ‘“ This paper, 
Sir,” said Avaux, “1s not written to be published It 
is meant solely for Your Majesty’s information, and, 
in a paper meant solely for Your Mayjesty’s mforma- 
tion, flattery and disguise would be out of place but 
I will not persist in reading What 1s so disagreeable ” 
“Go on,” said James very angnly, “I wilkhear the 
whole” He gradually became calmer, took the me- 
monial, and promised to adopt some of the suggestions 
which 1t contained. But his promise was soon for- 
gotten,* 

His financial administration was of a piece with 
his military administration His one fiscal resource 
was robbery, direct or indirect. Every Protestant 
who had remained in any part of the three southern 
provinces of Ireland was*robbed directly, by the 
simple process of taking money out of his strong box, 
drnk out of his cellars, fuel from his turf stack, and 
clothes from his.wardrobe He was robbed jndirectly 
by a new issue of counters, smaller in size and baser 
in material than any which had yet borne the image 
and superscription of James. Even brass had begun 
to be scarce at Dublin, and 1t was necessary to ask 
assistance from Lews, who charitably bestowed on 
his ally an old cracked piece of cannon to be coimed 
into crowns and shillings.t 


1690. 


* Avaux, Nov jf 1689 

{ Louvois wntes to Avaux, 
Jog 16f2 “Comme Je Roy a 
‘veu par vos lettres que le Roy 
d@’Angleterre craignoit de man- 
quer de cuivre pour faire de la 
monnoye,*“Sa Majestc a donne or- 
dre que l’on mist sur le bastsmext 


qui portera cette lettre une piéce 
de canon du calibre de deux qu 
est éventce, de laquelle ceux qui 
travaillent a la monnoye du Roy 
d Angleterre pourront se servir 
pour continuer a faire de la 
monn»ye ” 
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But the French king had determined to send over 

succours of a very different kind. He 
from proposed to take into his own service, and 

to form by the best dascipline then known 
in the world, four Insh regiments. They were to be 
commanded by Macarthy, who had been severely 
wounded and taken prisoner at Newton Butler Hus 
wounds had been healed, and he had regained his 
hberty by violating his parole, This disgraceful 
breach of faith he had made more disgraceful by 
paltry tricks and sophistical excuses which would 
have become a Jesuit better than a gentleman and a 
soldier Lewis was willing that the Insh regiments 
should be sent to him in rags and unarmed, and 1n- 
sisted only that the men should be stout, and that 
the officers should not be bankrupt traders and dis- 
carded lacqueys, but, if possible, men of good family 
who had seen service. In return for these troops, 
who were 1n number not quite four thousand, he un- 
dertook to send to Ireland between seven and eight 
thousand excellent French infantry, who were likely 
in a day of battle to be of more use than all the 
kernes of Lemster, Munster, and, Connaught to- 
gether * 

One great error he committed The army which 
he was sending to assist James, though small mundeed 
when compared with the army of Flanders or with 
the army of the Rhine, was degtined for a service on 


An 

force sent 
France to 
Ireland. 


* Louvsois to Avaux, Nov 
1089 Lhe force sent by Lewis 
to Ircland appears by the lists at 
the French War Office to have 
amounted to seven thousand two 
hundred and ninety one men of 
all ranks At the French War 
Office 18 a letter from Marshal 
d who saw the four Irish 
regunents soon after they had 
landed at Brest. He descnbes 
them as “mal Chaussee, mal 


vétus, et n’ayant point d’uniforme 
dans leurs habits, si ce n’est qu’1ls 
sont tous fort mauvais’ <A very 
exact account of Macarthy’s 
breach of parole will be found in 
Mr OCallaghan’s History of the 
Insh Bngades. I am sorry that 
a writer to whom I owe so much 
should try to vindicate conduct 
which, as described by himself, 
was in the highest degree dis- 
honourable. 
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which the fate of Eugope might depend, and ought 
therefore to have been commanded by a general of 
eminent abilities. There was no want of such ge- 
nerals mm the Freneh service. But James and his 
Queen begged hard for Lauzun, and carned this point 
against the strong representations of Avaux, against 
the advice of Louvois, and against the judgment of 
Lewis himself 

When Lauzun went to the cabinet of Louvois to 
receive instructions, the wise °munister held language 
which showed how little confidence he felt im the 
vain and eccentric knight errant. “Do not, i1o 
God’s sake, suffer yourself to be hurned away by 
your desire of fighting Put all your glory in timng 
the English out, ana, above all things, maintain 
strict discipline.” * 

Not only was the appointment of Lauzun 1n itself 
a bad appointment but, in order that one man 
might fill a post for which he was unfit, 1t was neces- 
sary to remove two men from posts for which they 
were eminently fit. Immoral and hardhearted as 
Rosen and Avaux were, Rosen was a skilful captain, 
and Avaux wasea skilful politician. Thowgh it 1s 
not probable that they would have been able to avert 
the doom of Ireland, 1t 1s probable that they might 
have been able to protract the contest, and it was 
evidently for the interest of France that the contest 
should be protracted: But it would have been an 
affront to the old general to put him under the 
orders of Lauzun, and between the ambassador and 
Lauzun there was such an enmity that they could 
not be expected to act cordially together Both 
Rosen and Avaux, therefore, were, with many sooth- 
ing assurances of royal approbation and favour, re- 
called to France. They sailed from Cork early in 


* Lausiin to Louvois, 322 and June 4§ 1690, at the French W yar 
Office. 
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the spring by the fleet which had conveyed Lauzun 
thither * Lauzun had no sooner lanied than he 
found that, though he had been long expected, no 
thing had been prepared fore his reception. No 
lodgings had been provided for his men, no place of 
security for his stores, no horses, no carnages.f His 
troops had to undergo the hardships of a long march 
through a desert before they armved at Dublin. At 
Dubhn, indeed, they found tolerable accommodation. 
They were billeted on Protestants, lived at free quar- 
ter, had plenty of bread, and threepence a day 
Lauzun was appointed Commander in Chief of the 
Insh army, and took up his residence 1n the Castle { 
His salary was the same with that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, eight thousand Jacobuses, equivalent to ten 
thousand pounds sterling, a year This sum James 
offered to pay, not in the brass which bore his own 
effigy, but m French gold. But Lauzun, among 
whose faults avarice had no place, refused to fill his 
own coffers from an almost empty treasury § 

On him and on the Frenchmen who accompanied 
him the misery of the Irish people and the mmbecility 
of the Imsh administration produced an effect which 
they found 1t difficult to describe Lauzun wrote to 
Louvois that the Court and the whole kingdom were 
in a state not to be imagined by a person who had 
always lived in happier countries It was, he said, a 
chaos, such as he had read of 11 the book of Genesis. 
The whole business of all the public functionanes 
was to quarrel with each other, and to plunder the 
government and the people After he had been about 
a month at the Castle, he declared that he would not 
go through such another month for all the world. 


* See the later lettersof Avaux. t Story’s Impartial History ; 

t+ Avaux to Louvoi, March Lauzyn to Louvoi, May 3§ 1690. 
i. 1690, Lauzun to Louvow. § Lanzun to Louvos, Joie 
Apricd. 1690 
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His ablest officers con§ymed his testimony * One of 
them, indeed, was so unjust as to represent the people 
of Ireland, not merely as ignorant and idle, which 
they were, but as hopelessly stupid and unfeeling, 
which they assuredly were not. The Enghsh policy, 
he said, had so completely brutalised them that they 
could hardly be called human bemgs. They were 
insensible to praise and blame, to promises and 
‘threats. And yet it was pity of them for they were 
physically the finest race of rhen in the world f 

By this tame Schomberg had opened the eampaign 
auspiciously He had with hittle difficulty taken 
Charlemont, the last important fastness which the 
Irish occupied in Ulster But the great work of re- 
conquering the three southern provinces of the island 
he deferred till William should arnve Wiliam 
meanwhile was busied in making arrangements for 
the government and defence of England during his 
absence He well knew that the Jacobites were on 
the alert. They had not till very lately been an 
united and oiganised faction. There had been, to 
use Melfort’s phrase, numerous gangs, | 
which were all, 1m communication with Gratien J00- 
James at Dublin Castle, or with Mary of do esbary 
Modena at Samt Germains, but which 
had no connection with each other and were un- 
willing to trust each other { But since it had been 


* Lauzun to Louvows April ¥,, esmeut Ts sont pen sensibles a 


lhonneur, et les menaces ne les 


May 3§. 1690 La Hoguette, who 
held the rank of Marechal de 
Camp, wrote to Louvois to the 
same effect about the same time 

t “La politique des Anzlois a 
ete de tenir ces peuples cy comme 
des esclaves, et s1 bas qu’il ne 
1eur estoit pas permis d’apprindre 
a hre et 4 écrre. Cela les a rendu 
81 bestes, qu’ils nont presque 
pomt d’humanité Rien ne les 


estonnent point L interest meme 
ne les peut engager au travail 
Ce sont pourtant les fens du 
monde les mieux faits ” — Des- 
gngny to Louvous, 5:2“. 1690 

t See Melforts 7 otters to 
James written in October 1689 
They are among the Narne 
Papers, and were printed by 
Macpherson. * 
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known that the usurper was about to cross the seu, 
and that his sceptre would be left in a female hand, 
these gangs had been drawing close together, and 
had begun to form one extensive confederacy Cla- 
rendon, who had refused the oaths, and Ailesbury, 
who had dishonestly taken them, were among the 
chief traitors. Dartmouth, though he had sworn 
allegiance to the sovereigns who were 1n possession, 
was one of their most active enemies, and undertook 
what may be called the‘maritime department of the 
plot. Hes mind was constantly occupied by schemes, 
eful to an English seaman, for the destruction 
of the English fleets and arsenals. He was in close 
communication with some naval officers, who, though 
they served the new government, served 1t sullenly 
and with half a heart, and he flattered himself that 
by promising these men ample rewards, and by art- 
fully unflaming the jealous animosity with which they 
regarded the Dutch flag, he should prevail on them 
to desert and to carry therr ships into some French 
or Insh port * 
The conduct of Penn was scarcely less scandalous. 
~ He was a zealous and busy Imobite, and 
his new way of life was even more un- 
favourable than his late way of life had been to moral 
purity It was hardly possible to be at once a con- 
sistent Quaker and a courtier but it was utterlv 
impossible to be at once a consistent Quaker and a 
conspirator It is melancholy to relate that Penn, 
while professimg to consider even defensive war as 
sinful, did everything 1n his power to bring a foreign 
army into the heart of his own country He wrote 
to inform James that the adherents of the Prince of 
Orange dreaded nothing so much as an appeal to 
the sword, and that, 1f England were now invaded 
from France or from Ireland, the number of Royal- 


Penn. 


* Lafe of James, 443 450 , and Trials of Ashton and Pri ston, 
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1690. 
wts would appear to be greater than ever Avaux 
thought this letter so important, that he sent a trans- 
lation of 1t to Lewis.* A good effect, the shrewd 
ambassador wrote, been produced, by this and 
similar communications, on the mind of King James. 
His Majesty was at last convinced that he could re- 
cover his dominions only sword in hand. It 18 a 
curious fact that 1t should have been reserved for tlie 
great preacher of peace to produce this conviction in 
the mind of the old tyran$ft Penn’s proceedings 
had not escaped the observation of the government 
Warrants had been out agaist him, and he had 
been taken into custody, but the evidence against 
him had not been such as would support a charge of 
high treason he had, as, with all his faults, he de- 
served to have, many friends in every party he 
therefore soon regained his liberty, and returned to 


his plots.{ 


But the chief conspirator was Richard Graham, 


* Avaux wrote thus to Lewis 
on the 5th of June 1689 “Il 
nous est .enu des nouvelles assez 
considerables d Angleterre et 
d’Escosse. Je me donhe l’honneur 
d’en envoyer des memoires a 
vostre Majeste tels qne je les ay 
receus du Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne. Le commencement dvs 
nouvelles dattees d’Anglctcrre 
est la copie dune lettre dg M 
Pen, que j’ay vene en oninal” 
The Memoire des Nouvelles 
d’Angleterre et d’Escosse, which 
was sent with this despatch be 
gins with the followmg scntences, 
which must therefore have been 
part of Penn sletter “ Lx Prince 
d’Orange commence destre fort 
dégoutté de l’humeur des An- 
gious; et la face des choses change 
bien viste, selon la nature des 
insulaires; et sa santé est fort 
mauvaise, Il ya un nuage qui 


a 
commence a se former au nord 


des deux rovaumncs ou le Roy a 
beaucoup d’amis ce qui donne 
beaucoup d inquietude aux prin 
cipaux amis du Printe d Orange 
qui, estant riches, commencent 
a estre persuad:z que ce sera 
lespee qui decidcra de leur sort, 
ce quils ont tant tache d eviter 
Iis apprehendcent une invasion 
d’Irlande et de France, et en ce 
cas Je Roy aura plus d’amis que 
jamais 

t “Le bon effit, Sire, que us 
lettres d Fscossc ct d Angleteric 
ont produit, est qu elles ont enfin 
persuade le Roy d Angleterre 
qu il ne rccouvrcra ses estats que 
les armes @ la main, et ce n’cst 
pas peu de len avoir convaincu 

t Van Citters to the Stats 
General, March 4 1689 Van 
Citters culls Penn “den bekcue 
din Archquaker ” - 
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Viscount Preston, who had, in the late 
reign, been Secretary of State. Though 
a peer in Scotland, he was only a baronet in Eng- 
land He had, indeed, received from Samt Ger- 
mains an English patent of nobility, but the patent 
bore a date posterior to that flight which the Con- 
vention had pronounced an abdication. The Lordr 
had, therefore, not only refused to admit him to a 
share of their privileges, but had sent him to prison 
for presuming to call hamself one of their order He 
had, however, by humbling himself, and by with- 
drawing his claim, obtained his liberty* Though 
the submissive language which he had condescended 
to use on this occasion did not indicate a spint pre- 
pared for martyrdom, he was regarded by his party, 
and by the world 1n general, as a man of courage and 
honour He still retained the seals of his office, and 
was still considered by the adherents of indefeasble 
hereditary mght as the real Secretary of State. He 
was in high favour with.Lewis, at whose court he 
had formerly resided, and had, since the Revolution, 
been entrusted by the French government with con- 
siderable sums of money for political purposes. f 
While Preston was consulting in the capital with 
the other heads of the faction, the rustic Jacobites 
were laying in arms, holding musters, and forming 
themselves into companies, troops, and regiments. 
There were alarming symptums in Worcestershire In 
Lancashire many gentlemen had rece:ved commissions 
signed by James, called themselves colonels and 
captains, and made out long liste of noncommissioned 
officers and privates. Letters from Yorkshire brought 


Preston. 


* See his trial in the Collection letter of Croissy to Avaux, Feb 
of State Tnals, and the Lords’ 1689 James 1m a letter dated 
Journals of Nov 11,12 and 27 Jan 26 1689, directs Preston to 
1689 consider himeelf as st1]) Secretarv, 

t One remittance of two thou- notwithstanding Melfort’s ap- 
sind pistoles 18 mentioned in a pointment. 
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news that large bodies-of men, who seemed to have 
met for no yood purpose, had been seen on the moois 
near Knaresborough Letters from Newcastle gave 
an account of a gréat match at football which had 
been played in Northumberland, and was suspected 
to have been a pretext for a gathering of the dis- 
affected In the crowd, it was said, were a hundred 
pnd fifty horsemen well mounted and armed, of whom 
many were Papists.* 

Meantime packets of lettérs full of treason were 
constantly passing and repassing between Kent and 
Picardy, and between Wales and Ireland Some of 
the messengers were honest fanatics but others 
were mere mercenaries, and trafficked in the secrets 
of which they were the bearers. 

Of these double traitors the most remarkable was 
Wilham Fuller This man has himself | 
told us that, when he was very young, he betrayed by 
fell m with a pamphlet which contained 
an account of the flagitious life and horrible death of 
Dangerfield The boy’s imagination was set on fire he 
devoured the book he almost got it by heart, and he 
was soon seized,«and ever after haunted, byea strange 
presentiment that his fate would resemble that of the 
wretched adventurer whose history he had so eagerly 
read f It might have been supposed that the pros- 
pect of dying in Newgate, with a back flayed and an 
eye knocked out, would not have seemed very at- 


* Narcissus Luttrells Diary, 
Commons’ Journals, May 14, 15 
20 1690, Kingston’s True His- 
tory, 1697 

+ The Whole Life of Mr 
Wilham Faller, beang an impar- 
tial Arcount of his Birth, Educa- 
tion, Relations and Introduction 
into the service of the late King 
James arti his Queen, together 
with a True Discovery of the 


Intrigues for which he hes now 
confined, as also of the Persons 
that employed and assisted him 
therein with his Hearty Repent- 
ance for the Misdemeanours he 
did in the late Reign and all 
others whom he hath myured 
impartially wnt bv Himself dm 
ing his Confinementin the Qucen 8 
Bench, 1703 Of c urse I shall 
use this uarrahive with caution 
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tractive, But experience proves that there are some 
distempered minds for which notoriety, even when 
accompanied with pain and shame, has an 1rresistible 
fascination. Animated by this ioathsome ambition, 
Fuller equalled, and perhaps surpassed, his model 
He was bred a Roman Catholic, and was page to 
Lady Melfort, when Lady Melfort shone at White- 
hall as one of the loveliest women in the train of 
Mary of Modena. After the Revolution, he followed 
his mistress to France, “was repeatedly employed in 
delicate 4nd penlous commissions, and was thought 
at Samt Germains to be a devoted servant of the 
House of Stuart. In truth, however, he had, in the 
course of one of his expeditions to London, sold 
himself to the new government, and had abyured the 
faith n which he had been brought up The honour, 
if 1t 18 to be so called, of turning him from a worthless 
Papist into a worthless Protestant he ascribed, with 
characteristic impudence, to the lucid reasoning and 
blameless life of Tillotson 

In the spring of 1690, Mary of Modena wished to 
send to her correspondents in London some highly 
importan‘ despatches. As these despatches were too 
bulky to be concealed in the clothes of a single mes- 
senger, 1t was necessary to employ two confidential 
persons, Fuller was one The other was a zealous 
young Jacobite named Crone Before they set out, 
they received full mstructions from the Queen her- 
self Not ascrap of paper was to be detected about 
them by an ordinary search but their buttons con- 
tained Jetters written in invisible ink. 

The pair proceeded to Calais. The governor of 
that town furnished them with a boat, which, under 
cover of the night, set them on the low marshy coast 
of Kent, near the hghthouse of Dungeness. They 
walked to a farmhouse, procured horses, and took 
different roads to London Fuller hastened to the 
palace at Kensington, and delivered the documents 
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with whuh he was charged into the King’s hand 
The first letter which William unrolled seemed to 
contain only florid compliments but a pan of char- 
coal was lighted a lequor well known to the diplo- 
matists of that age was apphed to the paper an 
unsavoury steam filled the closet, and lines full of 
grave meaning began to appear 

The first thing to be done was to secure Cronn 
He had unfortunately had time to deliver 
his letters before he was cavtyht but a 
snare was laid for him into which he easily fell. In 
truth the sincere Jacobites were generally wretched 
plotters. There was among them an unusually large 
proportion of sots, braggarts, and babblers, and Crone 
was one of these Had he been wise, he would have 
shunned places of public resort, kept strict guard 
over his tongue, and stinted himself to one bottle at 
a meal. He was found by the messengers of the 
government at a tavern table in Gracechurch Street, 
swallowing bumpers to the health of King James, 
and ranting about the coming restoration, the French 
fleet, and the thousands of honest Englishmen who 
were awalting the signal to mse in arms fpr their 
rightful Sovereign. He was carried to the Secre- 
tary’s office at Whitehall He at first seemed to be 
confident and at his ease but when, among the by- 
standers, Fuller appeared at liberty, and in a fashion- 
able garb, with a sword, the prisoner’s courage fell, 
and he was scarcely able to articulate * 

The news that Fuller had turned king’s evidence, 
that Crone had been arrested, and that important 
letters from Saint Germains were in the hands of 
Wullham, flew fast through London, and spread dismay 
among all who were conscious of guilt.f It was true 
that the testimony of one witness, even if that witness 


Crone arrested 


* Vall x # Life of himeelf. + Clarendon’s Diary, March 6 
1690; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary 
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had been more respectable than Fuller, was not le- 
gally sufficient to convict any person of high treason 
But Fuller had so managed matters that several 
witnesses could be produced to corroborate his evi 
dence against Crone, and, 1f Crone, under the strong 
terror of death, should imitate Fuller’s example, the 
heads of all the chiefs of the conspiracy would be at 
the mercy of the government. The spirits of the 
Jacobites rose, however, when 1t was known that 
Crone, though repeatedly interrogated by those who 
had hini in their power, and though assured that 
nothing but a frank confession could save his life, 
had resolutely continued silent. What effect a ver- 
dict of Guilty and the near prospect of the gallows 
might produce on him remained to be seen. His 
accomplices were by no means willing that his forti- 
tude should be tried by so severe a test. They there- 
fore employed numerous artifices, legal and legal, 
to avert a conviction A woman named Clifford, with 
whom he had lodged, axfd who was one of the most 
active and cunning agents of the Jacobite faction, 
was entrusted with the duty of keeping him steady 
to the cause, and of rendering to him services from 
which scrupulous or timid agents might have shrunk 
When the dreaded day came, Fuller was too ill to 
appear in the witness box, and the tmal was conse- 
quently postponed He asserted that his malady was 
not natural, that a noxious drag had been admunis- 
tered to him in a dish of porridge, that his nails were 
discoloured, that his hair came off, and that able 
physicians pronounced him poisoned But such 
stories, even when they rest on authority much bette 
than his, ought to be received with very great dis- 
trust. 

While Crone was awaiting his trial, another agent 
of the Court of Saint Germains, named Tempest, was 
seized on the road between Dover and Lontlon, and 
was found to'be the bearer of numerous letters ad- 
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dressed to malecontents ma England.* Every day it 
became more plain that the State was surrounded by 
dangers, and yet 1t was absolutely necessary that, at 
this conjuncture, the Chief of the State should qutt 
his post. 

Wualiam, with painful anxiety, such as he alone was 
able to conceal under an appearance Of pimouitics of 
stoical serenity, prepared to take his de- Wilis= 
parture Mary was mm agonies of gnef, and her 
distress affected him more thin was imagined by 
thoge who judged of his heart by his demeanour f 
He knew too that he was about to leave her sur- 
rounded by difficulties with which her habits had not 
qualified her to contend. She would be in constant 
need of wise and upright counsel, and where was 
such counsel to be found? There were indeed among 
his servants many able men and a few virtuous men 
But, even when he was present, their political and 
personal animosities had too often made both their 
abilities and their virtues aseless to him What 
chance was there that the gentle Mary would be able 
to restrain that party spirit and that emulation which 
had been but very 1mperfectly kept im order by her 
resolute and politic husband? If the interior cabinet 
which was to assist the Queen were composed ex- 
clusively either of Whigs or of Tories, half the nation 
would be disgusted Yet, if Whigs and Tories were 
mixed, it was certain that there would be constant 
dissension. Such was William’s situation that he had 
only a choice of evils, 

All these difficulties were increased by the conduct 
of Shrewsbury The character of thisman conduct of 
18 @ curious study He seemed to be the **"™” 
petted favourite both of nature and of fortune  Il- 
lustrious birth, exalted rank, ample possessions, fine 


* Clarendons Diary, May 10 plains la povre reme, qui est en 
1690 des termbles afflictjons. ’ 

t He wrote to Portland, “Je 
VOL V Q 
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parts, extensive acquirements, an agreeable person, 
manners singularly graceful and engaging, combined 
to make him an object of admiration and envy But, 
with all these advantages, he had some moral and 
intellectual peculiarities which made him a torment 
to himself and to all connected with him. His con- 
duct at the time of the Revolution had given the 
world a high opimion, not merely of hig patriotism, 
but of his courage, energy, and decision. It should 
seem, however, that youthful enthusiasm and the 
exhilaration produced by public sympathy and’ ap- 
plause had, on that occasion, raised him above himself 
Scarcely any other part of his life was of a piece with 
that splendid commencement. He had hardly become 
Secretary of State when it appeared that his nerves 
were too weak for such a post. The daily toil, the 
heavy responsibility, the failures, the mortifications, 
the obloquy, which are mnseparable from power, broke 
his spirit, soured his temper, and impaired his health 
To such natures as his the sustainmg power of high 
religious principle seems to be peculiarly necessary , 
and unfortunately Shrewsbury had, in the act of 
shaking off the yoke of that superstition in which he 
had been brought up, liberated himself also from more 
salutary bands which might perhaps have braced his 
too delicately constituted mind into steadfastness and 
uprightness JDestitute of such support, he was, with 
great abilities, a weak man, and, though endowed 
with many amiable and attractive qualities, could not 
be called an honest man. For his own happiness, he 
should either have been much better or much worse. 
As it was, he never knew either that noble peace of 
mind which 1s the reward of rectitude, or that abject 
peace of mind which springs from impudence and 
insensibility Few people who have had so little 
power to resist temptation have suffered so cruelly 
from remorse and shame ‘ 

To a man of this temper the situation of a minister 
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ot state during the year whch followed the Revolution 
must have been constant torture. The difficulties 
by which the government was beset on all sides, the 
malignity of 1ta enemiés, the unreasonableness of its 
friends, the virulence with which the hostile factions 
fell on each other and on every mediator who at- 
tempted to part them, might indeed have discouraged 
a more resolute spimt. Before Shrewsbury had been 
six months 1n office, he had completely lost heart and 
head He began to address to William letters which 
it 18 difficult to imagine that a prince so strongntinded 
can have read without ‘mingled compassion and con- 
tempt. “I am sensible,”—-such was the constant 
burden of these epistles, — “ that I am unfit for my 
lace. 1 cannot exert myself I am not the same man 
that I was halfa year ago My health 1s giving way 
My mund is on the rack. My memory 1s failing 
Nothing but quiet and retirement can restore me” 
Wilhani returned friendly and soothing answers , and 
for a time these answers calmed the troubled mind of 
his mimister* But at length the dissolution, the 
general election, the change i the Commissions of 
Peace and Lieutenancy, and finally the debates on 
the two Abjuration Bulls, threw Shrewsbury into a 
state bordering on distraction He was angry with 
the Whigs for using the King 11], and still more 
angry with the King for showing favour'to the Tories. 
At what moment and by what influence the unhappy 
man was induced to commit a treason, the conscious- 
ness of which threw a dark shade over all his remain- 
ing years, 1s not accurately known. But it 1s highly 
probable that his mother, who, though the most 
abandoned of women, had great power over him, 
took’ a futal advantage of some unguarded hour, 
when he was irntated by finding his advice slighted, 


* See the Eetters of Shrewsbury in Coxe’s Correspondence, 
Part L chap. i. 
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and that of Danby and Nottingham preferred. She 
was still a member of that Church which her son had 
quitted, and may have thought that, by reclaiming 
him from rebellion, she might make some atonement 
for the violation of her marnage vow and the murder 
of her lord.* What 1s certain 1s that, before the end 
of the spring of 1690, Shrewsbury had offered his 
services to James, and that James had accepted them 

One proof of the sincerity of the convert was de 

manded He must resign the seals which he had 
taken from the hand of the usurpert It 1s probable 
that Shrewsbury had scarcel¥ committed his fault 
when he began to repent of it But he had not 
strength of mind to stop short in the path of evil. 
Loathmg his own baseness, dreading a detection which 
must be fatal to his honour, afraid to go forward, afraid 
to go back, he underwent tortures of which 1t 1s 1m- 
possible to think without commuseration The true 
cause of his distress was as yet a profound secrét but 
his mental struggles and changes of purpose were 
generally known, and furnished the town, during some 
weeks, with topics of conversation. One night, when 
he was actually setting out in a state of great excite- 
ment for the palace, with the seals in his hand, he 
was induced by Burnet to defer his resignation for a 
few hours. Some days later, the eloquence of Til- 
lotson was entployed for the same purpose { Three 
or four times the Ear! laid the ensigns of his office on 
the table of the royal closet, and was three or four 


* That Lady Shrewsbury was 
a Jacobite, and did her best to 
make her son so, 1s certain from 
Lioyd’s Paper of May 1694, which 
18 among the Nairne MSS, and 
was pnnted by Macpherson 

+ This 1s proved by a few 
words mm & paper which James, 
in November 1692, laid before 
the French government. “Il y 
a,” says he, “le Comte de Shrur 


bery, gui, tant Secretaire d Etat 
du Prince d’Orange, s’est defait 
de sa charge par mon ordre” 
One copy of this most valuable 
paper 1s in the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office Another 
1s among the Nairne MSS. 1n the 
Bodleian Library A translation 
into English will be found m 
Macpherson s colleétion. 
t Burnet, u 45, 
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times induced, by the “kind expostulations of the 
master whom he was conscious of having wronged, to 
take them up and carry them away Thus the remg- 
nation was deferred ttll the eve of the King’s depar- 
ture. By that time agitation had thrown Shrews- 
bury ito a low fever Bentinck, who made a last 
effort to persuade him to retain office, found him im 
bed and too 11] for conversation* The resignation so 
often tendered was at length accepted , and during 
some months Nottmgham was ‘tthe only Searctary of 
State 

It was no small addition to William’s troubles that, 
at such a moment, his government should one council 
be weakened by this defection. He tned, *™" 
however, to do his best with the materials which re- 
mained to him, and finally selected nine privy coun- 
cillors, by whose advice he enjomed Mary to be 
guided. Four of these, Devonshire, Dorset, Mon- 
mouth, and Edward Russell, were Whigs The other 
five, Caermarthen, Pembroke, Nottingham, Marl- 
borough, and Lowther, were Tories.f 

William ordered the Nine to attend him at the 
office of thee Secretary of State When thgy were 
assembled, he came leading in the Queen, desired 
them to be seated, and addressed to them a few 
earnest and weighty words. “She wants experience,” 
he said “but I hope that, by choosimy you to be her 
counsellors, I have supplied that defect. I put my 
kingdom into your hands Nothing foreign or do- 
mestic shall be kept secret from you. I implore you 


* Shrewsbury to Somers, Sept. satire, evidently contemporary, 
22 1697 and bearing the date 1690 It 
t Among the State Poems 1s indeed evident at a glance that 
(vol. i. p. 211) will be found a the nine persons satirised are the 
gy which some ignorant editor nine members of the intenor 
entitled, “A Satyr written council which William appointed 
when the K went to Flanders to assist Mary when he went to 
and left niné Lords Justices” I Ireland. Some of them never 
have a manuscript copy of this were Lords Justices. 
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to be diligent and to be united.” * In private he told 
ais wife what he thought of the characters of the 
Nine, and 1t should seem, from her letters to him, 
that there were few of the number for whom he ex- 
pressed any high esteem. Marlborough was to be 
her guide in military affairs, and was to command 
the troops in England. Russell, who was Admural of 
the Blue, and had been rewarded for the service 
which he had done at the time of the Revolution with 
the lucrative place of Treasurer of the Navy, was well 
fitted to be her adviser on all questions relating to 
the fleet. But Caermarthen was demgnated as the« 
person on whom, in case of any difference of opmion 
in the council, she ought chiefly te rely Caermar- 
then’s sagacity and experience were unquestionable 
his principles, mdeed, were lax but, if there was 
any person in existence to whom he was likely to be 
true, that person was Mary He had long been na 
peculiar manner her friend and servant he had 
gained a high place incher favour by bringing about 
her marriage, and he had, in the Convention, carried 
his zeal for her interests to a length which she had 
herself blamed as excessive. There was, therefore, 
every reason to hope that he would serve her at this 
critical conjuncture with sincere good will f 
One of her nearest kinsmen, on the other hand, was 

Conduct or One of her bitterest enemies. The evidence 

Clarendon. which was Jn the possession of the govern 
ment proved beyond dispute that Clarendon was 
deeply concerned in the Jacobite schemes of insur- 
rection. But the Queen was most unwilling that her 
kindred should be harshly treated, and William, re- 
membering through what ties she had broken, and 
what reproaches she had incurred, for his sake, readily 
gave her uncle’s life and liberty to her intercession. 


; > x es poereere ubisiegt cd : t See Mary’s Letters to Wil- 
ewther, which 1s amon 1 ublished by Dalrym 
Mackintosh MSS. pet z ss 
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But, before the King get out for Ireland, he spoke 
seriously to Rochester “Your brother has been 
plotting agaist me. I am sure of it. I have the 
proofs under his own hand. I was urged to leave 
aim out of the Act of Grace but I would not do 
what would have given so much pain to the Queen 
For her sake I forgive the past but my Lord Cla- 
rendon will do well to be cautious for the future. If 
not, he will find that these are no jesting matters.” 
Rochester communicated the admonition to Clarendon 
Clarendon, who was 1n constant correspondence with 
Dublin and Saint Germans, protested trat his only 
wish was to be quiet, and that, though he felt a 
scruple abcut the oaths, the existing government ha1 
not a more obedient subject than he purposed to be * 
Among the letters which the government had inter- 
cepted was one from Jamesto Penn. That pean neato 
letter, indeed, was not legal evidence to ™" 
rove’that the person to whom 1t was addressed had 
se guilty of high treason but it raised suspicions 
which are now known to have been well founded 
Penn was brought before the Pnvy Council, and mnter- 
rogated He said very truly that he could not pre- 
vent people from writing to him, and that he was not 
accountable for what they might write to him. He 
acknowledged that he was bound to the late King by 
ties of gratitude and affection whicn no change of 
fortune could dissolve. ‘I should be glad to do him 
any service in his private affairs but I owe a sacred 
duty to my country, and therefore I was never so 
wicked as even to think of endeavouring to bring him 
back.” This was a falsehood , and William was pro- 
bably aware that 1t wasso He was unwillmg how 
ever to deal harshly with a man who had many titles tu 
respect, and who was not likely to be a very formid- 
able plotter He therefore declared himself satisfied, 


* Clarendons Diary, May 30 169¢ 
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and proposed to discharge the prisoner Some of the 
Privy Councillors, however, remonstrated, and Penn 
was required to give bail.* 
On the day before Wilham’s departure, he called 
= Burnet into his closet, and, in firm but 
tween Willem mournful language, spoke of the dangers 
a which on every side menaced the realm, 
of the fury of the contending factions, and of the evil 
spirit which seemed to possess too many of the clergy 
“But my trust isin God I will go through with 
my work or perish init. Only I cannot help feeling 
for the poor Queen,” and twice he repeated with 
unwonted tenderness, “the poor Queen.” “If you 
love me,” he added, “ wait on her often, and give her 
what help you can. As for me, but for one thing, I 
should enjoy the prospect of being on horseback and 
under canvass again. For I am sure that I am fitter 
to direct a campaign than to manage your Houses of 
Lords and Commons. But, though I know ‘hat I 
am in the path of duty, 1t 1s hard on my wife that 
her father and I must be opposed to each other in 
the field. God send that no harm may happen to 
him Let me have your prayers, Doctor” Burnet 
retired greatly moved, and doubtless put up, with no 
common fervour, those prayers for which his master 
had asked f 
On the following day, the fourth of June, the King 
William ets Set out for, Ireland. Pmnce George had 
out for Ireland offered his services, had equipped himself 
at great charge, and fully expected to be compl:- 
mented with a seat in the royal coach But Wilham, 
who promised himself little pleasure or advantage 
from His Royal Highness’s conversation, and who 
seldom stood on ceremony, took Portland for a travel- 
ling companion, and never once, dumng the whole 
of that eventful campaign, seemed to be aware of the 


Gerard Croese, ¢ Burnet, u. 46. 
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Prince's existence * Gorge, if left to himself, would 
hardly have noticed the affront. But, though he was 
too dull to feel, his wife felt for him, and her resent- 
ment was studiously kept alive by mischiefmakers of 
no common dexterity On this, as on many other oc- 
casions, the infirmities of Wilham’s temper proved 
seriously detrimental to the great interests of which 
he was the guardian His reign would have been far 
more prosperous if, with his own courage, capacity, 
and elevation of mind, he had had a httle of the easy 
good humour and politeness of his uncle Charles. 

In four days the King arrived at Chester, where 
a fleet of transports was awaiting the mgnal for 
sailing He embarked on the eleventh of June, and 
was convoyed across Saint George’s Channel by a 
squadron of men of war under the command of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel f 

The month which followed William’s departure 
fron London was one of the most eventful 
and anxious months in the whole history 
of England. A few hours after he had set out, Crone 
was brought to the bar of the Old Bailey A great 
array of jusiges was on the Bench. Fuller had re- 
covered sufficiently to make his appearance in court, 
and the tmal proceeded The Jacobites had been 
indefatigable in their efforts to ascertain the political 
opinions of the persons whose names were on the 
Jury list. ‘So many were challenged that there was 
some difficulty in making up the number of twelve, 
and among the twelve was one on whom the male- 
contents thought that they could depend Nor were 
they altogether mistaken, for this man held out 
against his eleven companions all night and half the 
next day, and he would probably have starved them 


Trial of Crone. 


* TheDuchessofMarlborough’s General from Chester June 
Vindication Hop attended William to Ireland 
¢ London Gazettes, June 5 as envoy from the States. 
12 16 1690, Hop to the States 
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into submission had not Mrs. Chfford, who was io 
league with him, been caught throwing sweetmeats 
to him through the window His supplies having 
been cut off, he yielded, and & verdict of Guilty, 
which, 1t was said, cost two of the jurymen their 
lives, was returned. A motion in arrest of judgment 
was instantly made, on the ground that a Latan word 
endorsed on the back of the indictment was incor- 
rectly spelt. The objection was undoubtedly frvo- 
lous. Jeffreys would hive at once overruled 1¢ with 
a torrent of curses, and would have proceeded to the 
most agreeable part of his duty, that of descnbing to 
the prisoner the whole process of half hanging, dis- 
embowelling, mutilating, and quartermg But Holt 
and his brethren remembered that they were now for 
the first time since the Revolution trying a culprit on 
a charge of high treason It was therefore demrable 
to show, 1n a manner not to be misunderstood, that 
a new era had commenced, and that the tnbénals 
would in future rather er. on the side of humanity 
than imitate the cruel haste and levity with which 
Cornish had, when pleading for his hfe, been silenced 
by servile yudges. The passing of the sentence was 
therefore deferred a day was appointed for con- 
sidering the point 1aised by Crone, and counsel were 
assigned to argue in his behalf “This would not 
have been done, Mr Crone,” said the Lord Chief 
Tustice significantly, “im either of the last two 
reigns” After a full hearing, the Bench unani- 
mously pronounced the error to be immatenal, and 
the prisoner was condemned to death He owned 
that his trial had been fair, thanked the judges for 
their patience, and besought them to mtercede for 
him with the Queen.* 


* Clarendon’s Diary Jane 7 Citters, June , Fuller’s Life 
and 12 1090, Narcissus Lut- of himself, Welwood’s Mercu 
trell’s Diary , Baden, the Dutch minus Reformatus, June 11 1690. 
Secretary of Legition, to Van 
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He was soon informed that his fate was in his own 
hands. The government was willing to spare him if 
he would earn his pardon by a full confession. The 
struggle in his mind was terrible and doubtful At 
one time Mrs, Clifford, who had access to his cell, 
reported to the Jacobite chiefs that he was in a great 
agony He could not die, he said he was too young 
to be a martyr* The next morning she found him 
cheerful and resolute f He held out till the eve of the 
day fixed for his execution * Then he sent to ask for 
an interview with the Secretary of State Nottmgham 
went to Newgate but, before he arrived, Crone had 
changed his mind and was determined to say nothing 
“Then,” said Nottingham, “I shall see you no more, 
for tomorrow will assuredly be your last day” But 
after Nottingham had departed, Monmouth repaired 
to the gaol, and flattered himself that he had shaken 
the prisoner’s resolution At a very late hour that 
night came a respite for a week.{ The week however 
passed away without any disclosure the gallows and 
quartering block were ready at Tyburn the sledge 
and axe were at the door of Newgate the crowd was 
thick all up Holborn Hill and along the Oxford Road , 
when a messenger brought another respite, and Crone, 
instead of being dragged to the place of execution, 
was conducted to the Council chamber at Whitehall 
His fortitude had been at Jast overcome by the near 
prospect of death, and on $his occasion he gave 1m- 
portant information y 

Such mformation as he had it in his power to give 
was indeed at that moment much needed  pynger of 
Both an invasion and an insurrection were ‘hurrectton- 
hourly expected || Scarcely had William fevinthe 
set out from London when a great French °™** 


* Ciarendon’s Diary, June 8 1690, Clarendon’s Diary, 
1690. une 19 , Luttrell’s Diary 
Clavendon s Diary, June 10. § Clarendon’s Diary, Juue 25 
Baden to Van Citters, June {{ Luttrell’s Diary 
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fleet commanded by the Count of Tourville left the 
port of Brest and entered the British Channel. Tour- 
ville was the ablest maritime commander that his 
country then possessed. He had: studied every part 
of his profession It was said of him that he was 
competent to fill any place on shipboard from that of 
carpenter up to that of admiral. It was said of him, 
also, that to the dauntless courage of a seaman he 
united the suavity and urbanity of an accomplished 
gentleman * He now stood over to the English shore, 
and approached it so near that his ships could be 
plainly descned from the ramparts of Plymouth 
From Plymouth he proceeded slowly along the coast 
of Devonshire and Dorsetshire. There was great 
reason to apprehend that his movements had been 
concerted with the English malecontents.f 

The Queen and her Council hastened to take mea- 
sures for the defence of the country agaimst both 
foreign and domestic enemies. Torrmgton tookethe 
command of the English fleet which lay in the Downs, 
and sailed to Saint Helen’s. He was there joined by 
a Dutch squadron under the command of Evertsen 
Tt seemed that the cliffs of the Isle of Wyght would 
witness one of the greatest naval conflicts recorded in 
history A hundred and fifty ships of the line could 
be counted at once from the watchtower of Saint Ca- 
tharine On theceast of the huge precipice of Black 
Gang Chine, and in full view of the richly wooded 
rocks of Saint Lawrence and Ventnor, were collected 
the maritime forces of England and Holland On 
the west, stretching to that white cape where the 
waves roar among the Needles, lay the armament of 
France. 

It was on the twenty-sixth of June, less than a 
Arretaofra- fortnight after William had sailed for Ire- 
pected persons. and, that the hostile fleets took up these 


¢ Memoirs ot Saint Simon 1690, Baden to Vai Cutters, 
_ t London Gazelte, June 26 cos 
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positions, A few hous earlier, there had been an 
important and anxious sitting of the Privy Council at 
Whitehall. The malecontents who were leagued with 
France were alert ‘and full of hope Mary had re- 
marked, while taking her airmg, that Hyde Park 
was swarming with them. The whole board was of 
opinion that 1t was necessary to arrest some persons 
of whose guilt the government had proofs. When 
Clarendon was named, something was said in his 
behalf by his frend and relation, Sir Henry Capel 
The other councillors stared, but remained silent 
It was no pleasant task to accuse the Queen’s kins- 
man in the Queen’s presence. Mary had scarcely 
ever opened her lips at Counul but now, bemyg 
possessed of clear proofs of her uncle’s treason in 
his own handwriting, and knowing that respect for 
her prevented her advisers from proposing what the 
public safety required, she broke silence “Suir 
Henry,” she said, “I know, and everybody here 
knows as well as I, that*there 1s too much against 
my Lord Clarendon to leave him out.” The warrant 
was drawn up, and Capel signed it with the rest. 
“Tl am mere s@rry for Lord Clarendon,” Nary wrote 
to her husband, “than, may be, will be believed ” 
That evening Clarendon, and several other noted 
Jacobites, were lodged in the Tower * 

When the Privy Council had ristn, the Queen and 
the interior Council,of Nime had to con- Torrington 
sider a question of the gravest importance give battle to 
What orders were to be sent to Torrmgton? 7°” 
The safety of the State might depend on his judg- 
ment and presence of mind, and some of Mary’s 
advisers apprehended that he would not be found. 
equal to the occasion. Their anxiety mncreased when 
news came that he had abandoned the coast of the 
Isle of Wight to the French, and was retreating before 


* Mery to Wilham, June 26 1690, Clarendon’s Diary of, the 
s>me date ; Luttrell’s Diary , 
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them towards the Straits of Dover The sagacious 
Caermarthen and the enterprising Monmouth agreed 
in blaming these cautious tactics. It was true that 
Torrington had not so many vessels as Tourville 

but Caermarthen thought that, at such a time, it 
was advisable to fight, although against odds, and 
Monmouth was, through life, for fighting at all times 
and against all odds. Russell, who was indisputably 
one of the best seamen of the age, held that the 
disparity of numbers was not such as ought to cause 
any uneaszness to an officer who commanded English 
and Dutch sailors. He therefore proposed to send 
to the Admiral a reprimand couched in terms so 
severe that the Queen did not hke to mgn it. The 
language was much softened but, m the main, 
Russell’s advice was followed. Torrmgton was posi- 
tively ordered to retreat no further, and to give battle 
immediately Devonshire, however, was still unsa- 
tisfied. ‘It 1s my duty, Madam,” he said, “to fell 
Your Majesty exactly what I think on a matter of 
this importance , and I think that my Lord Torrington 
1s not a man to be trusted with the fate of three 
kingdoms. Devonshire wasnght but his zolleagues 
were unazimously of opinion that to supersede a com- 
mander 1n sight of the enemy, and on the eve of a 
general action, would be a course full of danger, and 
it is difficult to say that they were wrong “You 
must either,” said Russelt, “leave him where he 18, 
or send for him as a prisoner” Several expedients 
were suggested. Caermarthen proposed that Russell 
should be sent to assist Torrington Monmouth 
passionately implored permission to join the fleet im 
any capacity, as a captain, or asa volunteer “Only 
let me be once on board, and I pledge my hfe that 
there shall be a battle.” After much discussion and 
hesitation, 1t was resolved that both Russell and Mon- 
mouth should go down to the coast * They set out, 


Mary to Willam, June 28 and Julv 2 1690. 
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but too late. The despatch which ordered Torrington 
to fight had preceded them. It reached him when 
he was off Beachy Head. He read it, and was in 4 
great strait. Not t6 give battle was to be guilty of 
direct disobedience. To give battle was, mm bis judg- 
ment, to incur serious risk of defeat. He probably 
suspected,—-for he was of a captious and jealous 
.temper,—that the instructions which placed him m 
so painful a dilemma had been framed by enemies 
and rivals with a design unfriendly to his fortune and 
his fame. He was exasperated by the thouht that 
he was ordered about and overruled by Russell, who, 
though his inferior in professional rank, exercised, as 
one of the Council of Nine, a supreme control over 
all the departments of the publicservice There seems 
to be no sufficient ground for charging Torrington with 
disaffection. Still less can it be suspected that an 
officer, whose whole life had been passed in confront- 
sag dagen and who had always borne himself bravely, 
wanted the personal couragé which hundreds of sailors 
on board of every ship under his command possessed 
But there 1s a higher courage of which Torrmgton 
was wholly*desstute He shrank from alb respon- 
sibility, from the responsibility of fighting, and from 
the responsibility of not fighting, and he succeeded 
in finding out a middle way which united all the in- 
conveniences which he wished to a¥oid He would 
conform to the letter af his instructions yet he would 
not put everything to hazard. Some of his ships 
should skirmish with the enemy but the great body 
of his fleet should not be msked. It was evident that 
the vessels which engaged the French would be placed 
in a most dangerous situation, and would suffer much 
loss , and there 1s but too good reason to believe that 
Torrington was base enough to lay his plans in such 
a manner that the danger and loss might fall almost 
exclusively to the share of the Dutch. He bore them 
no love, and in England they were so unpopular that, 
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the destruction of their whole squadron was likely to 
cause fewer murmurs than the capture of one of our 
own fngates. 
It was on the twenty-ninth of June that the Ad- 
mural received the order to fight. The 
Beachy Head. next day, at four in the morning, he bore 
down on the French fleet, and formed his vessels in 
order of battle He had not sixty sail of the line, 
and the French had at least eighty, but his ships 
were more strongly manned than those of the enemy 
He placdll the Dutch in the van and gave them the 
signal to engage That signal was promptly obeyed 
Evertsen and his countrymen fought with a courage 
to which both their English allies and their French 
enemies, 1n spite of national prejudices, did full jus- 
tice. In none of Van Tromp’s or De Ryyter’s battles 
had the honour of the Batavian flag been more gal- 
lantly upheld Durmg many hours the van main- 
tained the unequal contest with very little assistance 
from any other part of the fleet. At length the 
Dutch Admural drew off, leaving one shattered and 
dismasted hull to the enemy His second wn com- 
mand ami several officers of high rank*had fallen 
To keep the sea against the French after this disas- 
trous and 1gnominious action was impossible The 
Dutch ships which had come out of the fight were in 
lamentable condition Torrmgton ordered some of 
them to be destroyed tne rest he took in tow he 
then fled along the coast of Kent, and sought a 
refuge in the Thames. As soon as he was in the 
river, he ordered all the buoys to be pulled up, and 
thus made the navigation so dangerous, that the 
pursuers could not venture to follow him.* 


* Report of the Commissioners of Vice Admiral Delaval , Bur- 
of the Admuralty to the Queen, net u 52, and Speaker Onslow’s 
dated Sheerness, July 18 1690, Note, Mcmoires du Marechal 
Eridence of Captains Cornwall, de Tourville, Memoirs of Trans- 
Jones, Martin and Hubbard, and actions at Sea by Josiah Bur- 
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It was, however, thought by many, and especially 
by the French munusters, that, if Tourville had been 
more enterprising, the allied fleet miyht have been 
destroyed He seems to have borne, in one respect, 
too much resemblance to his vanquished opponent 
Though a brave man, he was a timid commander 
His hfe he exposed with careless gaiety but 1t was 
said that he was nervously anxious and pusillani- 
mously cautious when his professional reputation was 
un danger He was so much eannoyed by these cen- 
sures that he soon became, unfortunately, for his 
country, bold even to temerity * 

There has scarcely ever been so sad a day in Lon- 
don as that on which the news of the  atrmin 
Battle of Beachy Head arnved The “™*™ 
shame was insupportable the penl was imminent 
What if the victorious enemy should do what De 
Ruyter had done? What if the dockyards of Chat- 
ham should again be destroyed? What if the Tower 
itself should be bombarded? What if the vast wood 
of masts and yardarms below London Bndge should 
be ina blaze? Nor was this all Evil tidings had 
just ernved, from the Low Couutnes. The allied 
forces under Waldeck had, in the neigh- pattie of 
bourhood of Fleurus, encountered the **"™ 
French commanded by the Duke of Luxemburg 


chett Esq , Secretary to ‘th, Ad = In he French official relation of 
miralty 1°03 J.ondon Gazette the battle off Cape Bevezer — 
July 3 , Historical and Political an odd corruption of Pevensev — 
Mercury for July 1690 , Mary are some passages to the saine 
to Wilham, July 2, Tornngton eficct ‘Les Hollandois combat 
to Caermarthen, July t he tirent avec beaucoup de comage 
account of the battle in the Paris et de fermete mais ils ne fwent 
Gazette of July 15 169u 18 not pas bien secondez par Iks An 
to be read without shame “Ona ;,los” ‘ Les Anglois se dis 
seeu que les Hollandois s’estonent tinguercnt des vaisseaux de Hol- 
tres bien battus, et qu ils sesto.ent lande par le peu de valeur qu'ils 
comportez en cette occasion en montrérent dans le combat 
praves gens,,mais que les Anglois * Life of James u 409 , Bur- 
wen avoient pas agi de meme” nef, 1. 5 
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The day had been long and fiercely disputed At 
length the skill of the French general and the 1m- 
petuous valour of the French cavalry had prevailed.* 
Thus at the same moment the army of Lewis was vic- 
torious in Flanders, and his navy was in undisputed 
possession of the Channel Marshal Humueres with 
a considerable force lay not far from the Straits of 
Dover It had been given out that he was about to 
jom Luxemburg But the information which the 
English government received from able military men 
in the Netherlands and from spies who mixed with 
the Jacobites, and which to so great a master of the 
art of war as Marlborough seemed to deserve serious 
attention, was that the army of Humuieres would in- 
stantly march to Dunkirk and would there be taken 
on board of the fleet of Tourvillet Between the 
coast of Artois and the Nore not a single ship bearing 
the red cross of Saint George could venture to show 
herself The embarkation would be the business of 
a few hours. A few hours more might suffice for the 
voyage At any moment London might be appalled 
by the news that twenty thousand French veterans 
were in Kent It was notorious that, 1n every part of 
the kmgdom, the Jacobites had béen, ‘during some 

months, making preparations for a rising All the re- 
gular troops who could be assembled for the defence of 
the island did not amount to more than ten thousand 
men It may be doubted whether our country has 
ever passed through a more alarming crisis than that 
of the first week of July 1690 

But the evil brought with it its own remedy 
Spltit ofthe Those little knew England who imagined 
mei that she could be in danger at once of 
rebellion and invasion for m truth the danger of 
invasion was the best security against the danger of 
rebellion The cause of James was the cause of 

* London Gazette, June 30 t Nottingham to William, July 
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France, and, though, to superficial observers the 
French alliance seemed to be his chief support, it 
really was the obstacle which made his restoration 
impossible. In the patriotism, the too often unami- 
able and unsocial patriotism of our forefathers, lay 
the secret at once of William’s weakness and of his 
strength. They were jealous of his love for Holland 

but they cordially sympathised with his hatred of 
Lewis. To their strong sentiment of nationality are 
to be ascribed almost all those petty annoyances 
which made the throne of the Deliverer, from his 
accession to his death, so uneasy a seat But to the 
same sentiment it 1s to be ascribed that his throne, 
constantly menaced and frequently shaken, was never 
subverted For, much as his people detested his 
foreign favourites, they detested his foreign adver- 
saries still more The Dutch were Protestants the 
French were Papists The Dutch were regarded as 
selfsaeking, grasping, overreaching allies the French 
were mortal enemies The worst that could be ap- 
prehended from the Dutch was that they might ob- 
tain too large a share of the patronage of the Crown, 
that they might throw on us too large a part of the 
burdens of the w&r, that they might obtain éommer- 
cial advantages at our expense But the French 
would conquer us the French would enslave us 

the French would inflict on us calamities such as 
those which had tyrned the fair fields and cities of 
the Palatinate into a’ desert The hopgrounds of 
Kent would be as the vineyards’of the Neckar The 
High Street of Oxford and the close of Salisbury 
would be piled with ruins such &s those which covered 
the spots where the palaces and churches of Heidei- 
berg and Manheim had once stood The parsonage 
overshadowed by the old steeple, the farmhouse peep- 
mug from among beehives and appleblossoms, the 
manorial hall embosomed in elms, would be given up 
to a soldiery which knew not what it was to pity old 
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men, or delicate women, or sucking children, The 
words, “The French are coming,” like a spell, quelled 
at once all murmurs about taxes and abuses, about 
William’s ungracious manners and Portland’s lucra- 
tive places, and raised a spint as high and uncon- 
querable as had pervaded, a hundred years before, 
the ranks which Elizabeth reviewed at Tilbury Had 
the army of Humieres landed, 1t would assuredly 
have been withstood by every male capable of bear 
ing arms. Not only the muskets and pikes but the 
scythes ie pitchforks would have been too few for 
the hundreds of thousands who, forgetting all distinc- 
tion of sect or faction, would have msen up hke one 
man to defend the English soil 
The immediate effect therefore of the disasters in 
the Channel and in Flanders was to unite for a mo- 
ment the great body of the people The national an- 
tipathy to the Dutch seemed to be suspended Their 
gallant conduct in the fight off Beachy Head was 
loudly applauded. The inaction of Torrington was 
loudly condemned. London set the example of con- 
cert and of exertion The irritation produced by the 
late election at once subsided All distinctions of 
party difappeared The Lord Mayr was summoned 
to attend the Queen She requested him to ascer- 
tain as soon as possible what the capital would un- 
dertake to do if the enemy should venture to make a 
descent. He called together the representatives of 
the wards, conferred with them, and returned to 
Whitehall to report that they had unanimously bound 
themselves to stand by the government with hfe and 
fortune , that a hundred thousand pounds were ready 
to be paid mto the Exchequer, that ten thousand 
Londoners, well armed and appomted, were prepared 
to march at an hour’s notice, and that an additional 
force, consisting of six regiments of foot, a strong 
regiment of horse, and a thousand dragoons, should be 
lastantly raised without costing the Crown a farthing 
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Of Her Majesty the City had nothing to ask, but that 
she would be pleased to set over these troops officers 
in whom she could confide. The same spirit was 
shown 1m every part of the country Though im the 
southern counties the harvest was at hand, the rus- 
tics repaired with unusual cheerfulness to the musters 
of the militia. The Jacobite countrv gentlemen, who 
had, during several months, been laying 1n swords and 
carbines for the insurrection which was to take place 
as soon as William was gone and as help arnved 
from France, now that Wilham was gone, now that a 
French invasion was hourly expected, burned their 
commissions signed by James, and hid their arms 
behind wainscots or in haystacks The malecontents 
in the towns were insulted wherever they appeared, 
and were forced to shut themselves up in their houses 
from the exasperated populace * 

Nothing 1s more interesting to those who love to 
study the intricacies of the human heart conanct of 
than the effect which the public danger S™™"" 
produced on Shrewsbury For a moment he was 
again the Shrewsbury of 1688 His nature, lament- 
ably unstalle, was not ignoble, and the ’thought, 
that, by standing foremost in the defence of his 
country at so perilous a crisis, he might repair his 
great fault and regain his own esteem, gave new en- 
ergy to his body and his mind, He had retired to 
Epsom, 1n the hope that repdse and pure air would 
produce a salutary effect on his shattered frame and 
wounded spirit. But, a few hours after the news of 
the Battle of Beachy Head had arrived, he was at 
Whitehall, and had offered his purse and sword to 
the Queen It had been m contemplation to put tne 
fleet under the command of some great nobleman 
with two experienced naval officers to advise him 
Shrewsbury begged that, if such an arrangement were 


* Burnet, 1 58 54, Nar- 11 1690, London Gazette, Jul 
eissus Luttrells Diary, July 7 14 1690 , 
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made, he might be appointed. It concerned, he said, 
the interest and the honour of every man in the king- 
dom not to let the enemy nde victorious mm the Chan- 
nel, and he would gladly msk his life to retrieve the 
lost fame of the English flag * 

His offer was not accepted. Indeed, the plan of d1- 
viding the naval command between a man of quality 
who did not know the points of the compass, and two 
weatherbeaten old seamen who had msen from being 
cabin boys to be Admurals, was very wisely laid aside 
Active exertions were made to prepare the allied squa- 
drons for service Nothing was omitted which could 
assuage the natural resentment of the Dutch The 
Queen sent a Privy Councillor, charged with a special 
mission to the States General He was the bearer of 
a letter to them in which she extolled the valour of 
Evertsen’s gallant squadron She assured them that 
their ships should be repaired in the Enghsh dock- 
yards, and that the wounded Dutchmen should be as 
carefully tended as wounded Englishmen It was an- 
nounced that a strict inquiry would be instituted into 
the causes of the late disaster, and Torrington, who 
mdeed cSuld not at that moment hive appeared mn 
public without msk of being torn in pieces, was sent 
to the Tower ft 

During the three days which followed the arrival of 
the disastrous tidings from Beachy Head the aspect 
of London was gloomy and g¢gitated But on the 
fourth day all was changed. Bells were pealing flags 
were flying candles were arranged in the windows 
for an uUlumination mten were eagerly shaking hands 
with each other in the streets. A coumer had that 
morning arrived at Whitehall with great news from 
Ireland. 


* Mary to William, July 8 10 An important Account of soma 
1690 , Shrewsbury t) Caermar- remarkable Passages yi the Life 
thun, July 15 of Arthur, Earl of Torrington, 

t Mary to the btates General 1691 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Witu1uamM had been, during the whole spring, 1m 
patiently expected in Ulster” The Pro- 
testant settlements along the coast of that svaria. 
province had, in the course of the month proveeds to 
of May, been repeatedly agitated by false 
reports of his arrival It was not, however, till the 
afternoon of the fourteenth of June that he landed 
at Carrickfergus The inhabitants of the town crowded 
the main street and greeted him with loud accla- 
mations but they caught only a glimpse of him 
As soon as he was on dry ground he mounted and 
set off for Belfast. On the road he was met by 
Schomberg The meeting took place close to a white 
house, the only human dwelling then visible, in the 
space of many vuiles, on the dreary strand of the 
estuary of the Laggan A village and a cotton mill 
now rise where the white house then stood alone 
and all the shore 1s adorned by a gay succession ot 
country houses, shrubberies, and flower beds. Belfast 
has become one of" the, greate3t and most flourishing 
seats of undustry in the British,isles A busy popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand souls 18 collected there 
The duties annually paid at the Custom House ex 
ceed the duties annually paid at the Custom House 
of Loudon in the most prosperous years of the reign 
of Charles the Second Other Irish towns may pre- 
sent more picturesque forms to the eye But Belfast 
is the only large Imsh town in which the traveller 
1s not disgusted by the loathsome aspect and odour 
of long lines of human dens far infertor in comfort 
R « 
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and cleanliness to the dwellings which, in happier 
countries, are provided for cattle No other large 
Irrxh town 1s so well cleaned, so well paved, so bril- 
antl} hghted The place of ‘domes and spires 18 
supphed by edifices, less pleasing to the taste, but 
not less indicative of prosperity, huge factories, tow- 
ering many stories above the chimneys of the houses, 
and resounding with the roar of machinery The 
Belfast which William entered was a small English 
settlement of about three hundred houses, com- 
manded' by a castle which has long disappeared, the 
seat of the noble family of Chichester In this 
mansion, which 1s said to have borne some resem- 
blance to the palace of Whitehall, and which was 
celebrated for 1ts terraces and orchards stretching 
down to the river side, preparations had been made 
for the King’s reception He was welcomed at the 
North Gate by the magistrates and burgesses 1n 
their robes of office The multitude pressed on his 
carriage with shouts of “God save the Protestant 
King” For the town was one of the strongholds 
of the Reformed Faith, and, when, two generations 
later, the habitants were, for the -firste time, num- 
bered, 1t was found that the Roman Catholics were 
not more than one in fifteen.* 

The night came but the Protestant counties were 
awake and up _ '‘A royal salute had been fired from 
the castle of Belfast ‘It had, beén echoed and re- 
echoed by guns which, Schomberg had placed at wide 
intervals for the purpose of conveying signals from 
post to post. Whereyer the peal was heard, it was 
known that King William was come Before muid- 


1817 This work contains curi- 
ous extracts from MSS of the 
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1690, History of the Wars in 
Ireland by an Officer 1n the Royal 
Army, 1690, Villare Hibernicum, 
1690, Story’ s Impartial History, 
1¢91 , Historical Collections re 
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night all the heights of Antmm and Down were 
blazing with bonfires; The light was seen across the 
bays of Carlingford and Dundalk, and gave notice to 
the outposts of the enemy that the decisive hour 
was athand Within forty eight hours after William 
had landed, James set out from Dublin for the Insh 
camp, which was pitched near the northern frontier 
of Leinster * 

In Dublin the agitation was fearful None could 
doubt that the decisive crisis was Aap-  gteteof 
proaching, and the agony of suspense »>¥»! 
stimulated to the highest point the passions of both 
the hostile castes. The majority could easily detect, 
in the looks and tones of the oppressed muinority, 
signs which indicated the hope of a speedy deliver- 
ance and of a termble revenge Simon Luttrell, to 
whom the care of the capital was entrusted, hastened 
to take such precautions as fear and hatred dictated 
A proclamation appeared, enjoining all Protestants 
to remain in their houses from nightfall to dawn, and 
prohibiting them, on pain of death, from assembling 
in any place or for any purpose to the number of 
more than five , No indulgence was granted even to 
those divines of the Established Church who had 
never ceased to teach the doctrine of nonreststance. 
Doctor William King, who had, after long holding 
out, lately begun to wave in his political creed, was 
committed to custod There was no gaol large 
enough to hold one half of those whom the governor 
suspected of evil designs The College and several 
parish churches were used as prisons, and ito those 
buildings men accused of no crime but their religion 


* Lauzun to Louvois, June § Iafe of James, n 392, Ong 
The messengur who brought the Mem , Burnet, 1 47 Burnct 
news to Lauzun had heard the 1s strangely mistahun when he 
guns and seen the bonfires. His says that William had been six 
tory of the Wars in Ireland byan days in Ireland before his ayn 
Officer of the Royal Army, 1690, al was knows to James 
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were crowded m such numbers that they could hardly 
breathe * 

The two nval princes meanwhile were busied mm 
re collecting their forces. Loughbrickland 
militry. was the place appointed by William for 
srmangenen™ the rendezvous of the scattered divisions 
of his army While his troops were assembling, he 
exerted himself indefatigably to improve their disci~ 
pline and to provide for their subsistence He had 
brought from England two hundred thousand pounds 
In money, and a great quantity of ammunition and 
provisions. Puillaging was prohibited under severe 
penalties. At the same time supplies were liberally 
dispensed , and all the paymasters of regiments were 
directed to send in their accounts without delay, in 
order that there might be no arrearsf Thomas Co- 
ningsby, Member of Parliament for Leominster, a 
busy and unscrupulous Whig, accompanied the King, 
and acted as Paymaster General It deserves t® be 
mentioned that William, at this time, authorised the 
Collector of Customs at Belfast to pay every year 
twelve hundred pounds into the hands of some of the 
principal dissenting ministers of Doyn ard Antrim, 
who were to be trustees for their brethren The 
King declared that he bestowed this sum on the 
nonconformist divines, partly as a reward for their 
eminent loyalty to him, and partly as a compensation 
for their recent losses. .Such was tae origin of that 
donation which 1s still annually bestowed by the 
government on the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster t¢ 

William was all himself again His spimts, de- 
pressed by eighteen months passed in dull state, 


* A Trne and Perfect Journal { Villare Hibernicum, 1690 
of the Affairs of Ireland by a { The order addressed to the 
Person of Quality, 1690, King, Collector of Customs will be 
m1 18 Luttrell’s proclamation found in Dr Reds History of 
will be fcund m Kings Ap- the Presbyterian Churcn 1n Ire- 
pentlix. land 
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amidst factions and intrigues which he but half un- 
derstood, rose high as soon as he was surrounded by 
tents and standards.* It was strange to see how 
rapidly this man, 80 unpopular at Westminster, ob- 
tained a complete mastery over the hearts of his 
brethren in arms. They observed with delight that, 
infirm as he was, he took his share of every hardship 
which they underwent, that he thought more of their 
comfort than of his own, that he sharply reprimanded 
some officers, who were so anxious to procure luxuries 
for his table as to forget the wants of the common 
soldiers, that he never once, from the day on which 
he took the field, lodged in a house, but, even mn the 
neighbourhood of cities and palaces, slept in his 
small travelling hut of wood, that no solicitations could 
induce him, on a hot day and in a high wind, to move 
out of the choking cloud of dust, which overhung the 
ne of march, and which severely tried lungs less de- 
licate than his Every man under his command he- 
came familiar with his looks and with his voice, for 
there was not a regiment which he did not inspect 
with minute attention His pleasant looks and sayings 
were long temembered One brave soldier has re- 
corded 1n his journal the kind and courteous manner 
in which a basket of the first cherries of the year was 
accepted from him by the King, and the spnghth- 
ness with which His Majesty conversed at supper with 
those who stood round the table ft 

On the twenty-fourth of June, the tenth day after 
Wiiliam’s landing, he marched southward | 
from Loughbrickland with all his forces. marches south 
He was tully determined to take the first “ 
opportunity of fighting Schomberg and several other 
officers recommended caution and delay But the 


* “Ta gayete pete sur son la campagne ” 
visage,” says Dumont who saw t Storvs Impartial Acconnt , 
hrm at Belfast, “ nous fit tout es- MS Journal qt Colonel Belliag- 
pérer vour les heureux succés de ham, The Royal Diary 
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King answered that he had not come to Ireland to 
let the grass grow under his feet The event seems 
to prove that he judged mghtly asa general That 
he judged rightly as a statesmaif cannot be doubted 
He knew that the Englsh nation was discontented 
with the way in which the war had hitherto been con- 
ducted, that nothing but rapid and splendid success 
could revive the enthusiasm of his friends and quell 
the spirit of his enemies, and that a defeat could 
scaicely be more mjufious to his fame and to his 
interests than a languid and indecisive campai 

The country through which he advanced had, 
during eighteen months, been fearfully wasted both 
by soldiers and by Rapparees The cattle had been 
slaughtered the plantations had been cutdown the 
fences and houses wereinruins Not a human being 
was to be found near the road, except a few naked 
and meagre wretches who had no food but the husks 
of oats, and who were seen picking those husks, like 
chickens, from amidst dust and cinders* Yet, even 
under such disadvantages, the natural fertility of the 
country, the rich green of the earth, the bays and 
rivers so,admirably fitted for trade, covld not but 
strike the King’s observanteye Perhaps he thought 
how different an aspect that unhappy region would 
have presented if 1t had been blessed with such a go- 
vernment and such a religion as had made his native 
Holland the wonder of the world, how endless a 
succession of pleasure houses, tulip gardens, and dairy 
farms would have lined the road from Lisburn to 
Belfast , how many hundreds of barges would have 
been constantly passing up and down the Laggan, 
what a forest of masts would have bristled m the de- 
solate port of Newry, and what vast warehouses and 
stately mansions would have covered the space occu- 
pied by the noisome alleys of Dundalk ‘The 
country,” he was heard to say, “1s worth fighting for” 


* Story’s Imparhal Account. 
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The orginal intenjjon of James seems to have 

been to try the chances of a pitched field one rsh army 
on the border between Leinster and Ulster ™*** 
But this design was abandoned, in consequence, ap- 
parently, of the representations of Lauzun, who, 
though very little disposed and very little qualified 
to conduct a campaign on the Fabian system, had 
the admonitions of Louvois still n his ears.* James, 
though resolved not to give up Dublin without a 
battle, consented to retreat till he should reach some 
spot where he might have the vantage of” ground 
When therefore William’s advanced guard reached 
Dundalk, nothing was to be seen of the Insh army, 
except a great cloud of dust which was slowly rolling 
southwards towards Ardee The English halted one 
mght near the ground on which Schomberg’s camp 
had been pitched in the preceding year, and many 
sad recollections were awakened by the sight of that 
dreary marsh, the sepulchre of thousands of brave 
men f 

Still William contmued to push forward, and stl] 
the Insh receded before him, till, on the morning of 
Monday, tife tlnrtieth of June, lus army, marching 
in three columns, reached the summit of a rising 
ground near the southern frontier of the county of 
Louth Beneath lay a valley, now so rich and so 
cheerful that the Enghshman who “gazes on it may 
tmagine himself to be m dhe of the most highly 
favoured parts of his own highly favoured country 
Fields of wheat, woodlands, meadows bright with 
daisies and clover, slope gently down to the edge of 
the Boyne That bnght and tranquil stream, the 
boundary of Louth and Meath, having flowed many 
miles between green banks crowned by modern pa- 
laces, and by the ruined keeps of old Norman barons 

* La to Louvow, = | t Story +m Impartial Accouut 
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of the pale, 1s here about to mingle with the sea. 
Five miles to the west of the place from which Wul- 
ham looked down on the river, now stands, on a 
verdant bank, amidst noble woods, Slane Castle, the 
mansion of the Marquess of Conyngham Two miles 
to the east, a cloud of smoke from factones and 
steam vessels overhangs the busy town and port of 
Drogheda. On the Meath side of the Boyne, the 
ground, stall all corn, grass, flowers, and folage, mses 
with a gentle swell to an eminence surmounted by a 
conspicudus tuft of ash trees which overshades the 
ruined church and desolate graveyard of Donore * 

In the seventeenth century the landscape presented 
a very different aspect. The traces of art and in- 
dustry were few Scarcely a vessel was on the river 
except those rude coracles of wickerwork covered with 
the skins of horses, in which the Celtic peasantry 
fished for trout and salmon Drogheda, now peopled 
by twenty thousand industnous inhabitants, was a 
small knot of narrow, crooked, and filthy lanes, en- 
circled by a ditch and a mound. The houses were 
built of wood with high gables and projecting upper 
stories. @Vithout the walls of the town} scarcely a 
dwelling was to be seen except at a place called Old- 
bridge. At Oldbridge the river was fordable, and 
on the south of the ford were a few mud cabins, and 
a single house built of more solid materials, 

When Wilham caugut sight of the valley of 
= the Boyne, he could not suppress an ei- 

e Irish make 
a etand at the clamation and gesture of delight. He had 

been apprehensive that the enemy would 

avoid a decisive action#and would protract the war 
till the autumnal rains should return with pestilence, 
in their tram. He was now at ease It was plain 


* Muchinteresting information found in Mr Wilde’g pleasing 
respecting the field of bartl. and volume entitled “ The Beauties 
the surrounding country will be of the Boyne and Blackwater” 
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that the contest would be sharp and short. The 
sale of James was pitched on the emmence of 

onore The flags of the House of Stuart and of the 
House of Bourbon Waved together in defiance on the 
walls of Drogheda. All the southern bank of the 
river was lined by the camp and batteries of the hos- 
tile army Thousands of armed men were moving 
about among the tents, and every one, horse soldier 
or foot soldier, French or Irish, had a white badge in 
his hat. That colour had beén chosen in compliment 
to the House of Bourbon. “I am glad tossee you, 
gentlemen,” said the King, as his keen eye surveyed 
the Imsh lines. “If you escape me now the fault 
will be mine ” * 

Each of the contending princes had some advan- 
tages over his rival James, standing ON ry amy of 
the defensive behind entrenchments, with 7" 

a river before him, had the stronger positionf but 
his troops were inferior both m number and in qua 
lity to those which were opposed to him He pro- 
bably had thirty thousand men About a third part 
of this force consisted of excellent French infantry 
and excellent Trish cavalry But the regt of his 
army was the scoff of all Europe. The Insh dra- 
goons were bad, the Insh foot worse It wis said 
that their ordinary way of fighting was to discharge 
their pieces once and then to ran away bawling 


* Memorandum in the hand 
writing of Alexander, Earl of 
Marchmont He derived his in- 
formation from Lord Selkirk, who 
was 1n William’s army 

{ James says (Life, 1 393, 
Ong Mem) that the country 
afforded no better position King, 
in a thanksgiving sermon which 
he preached at Dubhn after the 
close of the campaign, told his 
hearers t&at “the advantage of 
the post of the Irsh was, by all 


intelligent men reckoned above 
thré& toone ’ Sce Kings Thanks 
giving Sermon preached on Nov 
16, 1690 befure the Lords 
Justices This 18, no doubt, an 
absurd exaggeration But M 
de la Hoguette, one of the prin- 
cipal Irench officers who was 
present at the battle of the Boyne 
informed Louvois that the Insh 
army occupied a good defensive 
position Letter of La Hoguette 
from Limencle, 72; 1690 
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“Quarter” and “Murder” Their inefficiency was, 
in that age, commonly imputed, both by their ene- 
mies and by their allies, to natural poltroonery 
How little ground there was for such an imputation 
has since been signally proved by many brave achieve- 
ments in every part of the globe It ought wudeed, 
even in the seventeenth century, to have occurred to 
reasonable men, that a 1ace which furnished some of 
the best horse soldiers in the world, would certainly, 
with judicious training’, furnish good foot soldiers. 
But the Imsh foot soldiers had not merely not 
been well trained they had been elaborately ul 
trained The greatest of our generals repeatedly 
and emphatically dec'aicd that even the admurable 
army which fought its way, under his command, from 
Torres Vedras to Toulouse, would, 1f he had suffered 
it to contract habits of pillage, have become, im a few 
weeks, unfit fur all military purposes What then 
was likely to be the character of troops who, from 
the day on which they enhsted, were not merely 
permitted, but imvited, to supply the deficiencies of 
pay by marauding® They were, as might have been 
e,pected,,a mere mob, furious indeed, and clamorous 
in their zeal for the cause which they had espoused, 
but incapable of opposing a steadfast resistance to a 
well ordered force In truth, all that the discipline, 
if 1t 18 to be so called, of James’s army had done for 
the Celtic kerne had been to debase and enervate 
him After eighteen months of nominal soldiership, 
he was positively farther from bemg a soldier than 
on the day on ‘vhich ne quitted his hovel for the 
camp 

William had under his command near thirty sis 
thousand men, born in many lands, and 
speaking many tongues. Scarcely one 
Protestant Church, scarcely one Protestant nation, 
was unrepresented in the army which a strange series 
of‘events had: brought to fight for the Protestant 


ale army of 
Will 
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religion in the remotest island of the west. About 
half the troops were natives of England Ormond 
was there with the Life Guards, and Oxford with the 
Blues. Sir John Lanier, an officer who had acquired 
military experience on the Content, and, whose 
prudence was held in high esteem, was at the head 
of the Queen’s regiment of horse, now the First 
Dragoon Guards. There were Beaumont’s foot, who 
had, in defiance of the mandate of James, refused to 
admit Insh Papists among them, and Hastings’s foot, 
who had, on the disastrous day of Kalliecrankie, 
maintained the military reputation of the Saxon race 
There were the two Tangier battalions, hitherto 
known only by deeds of violence and rapine, but 
destined to begin on the followmg morning a long 
career of glory ‘Two fine English regiments, which 
had been in the service of the States General, and 
had often looked death im the face under Wilham’s 
leading, followed him in this campaign, not only as 
their general, but as their native King They now 
rank as the fifth and sixth of the lne The former 
was led by an officer who had no skill in the higher 
parts of milftary science, but whom the whéle army 
allowed to be the bravest of all the brave, John Cutts 
The Scotch footguards marched under the command 
of their countryman James Douglas. Conspicuous 
among the Dutch {roops were Portland’s and Ginkell’s 
Horse, and Solmes’s Blue regfment, consisting of two 
thousand of the finest infantry en Europe. Germany 
had sent to the field some warriors sprung from her 
noblest houses. Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt, 
a gallant youth, who was serving his apprenticeship 
in the military art, rode near the King A strong 
brigade of Danish mercenaries was commanded by 
Duke Charles Frederic of Wurtemberg It was re- 
ported that of all the soldiers of William these were 
most dreAded by the Insh For centunes of Saxon 
domination had not effaced the recollection of the, 
VOL. V 5 
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violence and cruelty of the Scandimavian sea kings, 
and an ancient prophecy that the Danes would one 
day destroy the children of the soul was still repeated 
with superstitious horror* Among the foreign aux- 
liaries« were a Brandenburg regiment and a Finland 
regiment. But in that great array, so variously 
composed, were two bodies of men animated by a 
spirit pecuharly fierce and implacable, the Huguenots: 
of France thirsting for the blood of the French, and 
the Enghishry of Ireland impatient to trample down 
the Insh The ranks of the refugees had been 
effectually purged of spies and traitors, and were now 
made up of men such as had contended in the pre- 
ceding century against the power of the House of 
Valois and the genius of the House of Lorraine. All 
the boldest spirits of the unconquerable colony had 
repaired to Wilham’s camp Miutchelburne was there 
with the stubborn defenders of Londonderry, and 
Wolseley with the warriors who had raised the unani- 
mous shout of “Advance” on the day of Newton Butler 
Sir Albert Conyngham, the ancestor of the noble 
family whose seat now overlooks the field of battle, 
had brought from the neighbourhood of Lough Erne 
a regiment of dragoons which still glomes in the 
name of Enniskillen, and which has proved on the 
shores of the Euxmne that it has not degenerated 
since the day of the ei heal ne 

Walker, notwithstanding hig advanced age and his 
ce peaceful profession, accompanied the men 
Bishop of of Londonderry, and tried to animate their 
paniestue zeal by exlfortation and by example He 
a was now a@ great prelate Ezekiel Hop- 
kins had taken refuge from Popish persecutors and 
Presbyterian rebels in the city of London, had 


* Luttrell’s Diary, March army, and Story’s lit of the army 
1690. of William as it passdil in review 

t See the Historical records at Finglass, a week after the 
‘of the Regiments of the British battle. 
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brought himself to swear allegiance to the govern- 
ment, had obtaimed a cure, and had died 1n the per- 
formance of the hymble duties of a parish priest.* 
Wilham, on his march through Louth, learned that 
the mech see of Derry was at his disposal. He in- 
stantly made choice of Walker to be the new Bishop 
The brave old man, dumng the few hours of life 
which remained to him, was overwhelmed with salu- 
tations and congratulations, Unhappily he had, 
during the siege in which he had so highly distin- 
guished himself, contracted a passion for war, and 
he easily persuaded himself that, m indulging this 
passion, he was discharging a duty to his country 
and his religion He ought to have remembered 
that the peculiar circumstances which had justified 
him in becoming a combatant had ceased to exist, 
and that, in a disciplined army led by generals of 
long, experience and great fame, a fighting divine 
was likely to give less help than scandal. The Bishop 
elect was determined to be wherever danger was, 
and the way in which he exposed himself excited the 
extreme disgust of his royal patron, who hated a 
meddler alnfost as much as a coward A sofdier who 
ran away from a battle and a gownsman who pushed 
himself into a battle were the two objects which most 
strongly excited William’s spleen. 

Ti was still eagly in the day The King rode 
slowly along the northern Bank of the |. 
river, and closely examined the position nowt the 
of the Insh, from whom he was some- 
times separated by an interval of little more than 
two hundred feet. He was accompanied by Schom- 
berg, Ormond, Sidney, Solmes, Pnnce George of 
Hesse, Coningsby, and others. ‘“ Their army 1s but 
small,” said one of the Dutch officers Indeed 1t 
did not appear to consist of more than sixteen thou- 

* See Ins Funeral Sermon Mary Aldermary on the 24th Of 
preached at the church of Samt June 1690 

52 
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sand men. But 1t was well known, from the reports 
brought by deserters, that many regiments were con- 
cealed from view by the undulations of the ground 
‘ They may be stronger than they look,” said Wil- 
liam, .“ but, weak or strong, I will soon know all 
about them ”* 

At length he alighted at a spot nearly opposite to 
Oldbridge, sate down on the turf to rest himself, and 
called for breakfast. The sumpter horses were un- 
loaded ,the canteens were opened, and a tablecloth 
was spread on the grass. The place is marked by an 
obelisk, built while many veterans who could well 
remember the events of that day were still living 

While Wilham was at his repast, a group of horse- 
William ts men appear ed close to the water on the 
“ee opposite shore Among them his attend- 
ants could discern some who had once been con- 
spicuous at reviews 1n Hyde Park and at balls in the 
gallery of Whitehall, the youthful Berwick, the small, 
fairhaired Lauzun, Tyrconnel, once admired by maids 
of honour as the model of manly vigour and beauty, 
but now bent down by years and crippled by gout, 
and, overtopping all, the stately heatl of Sarsfield 

The chiefs of the Irish army soon discovered that 
the person who, surrounded by a splendid circle, was 
breakfasting on the opposite bank, was the Prince of 
Orange. They sent for artiller, , Two field pieces, 
screened from view by a troop of cavalry, were 
brought down almost to the brink of the nver, and 
placed behind a hedge Wilham, who had just msen 
from his meal, and was again in the saddle, was the 
mark of both guns. The first shot struck one of the 
holsters of Prince George of Hesse, and brought his 
horse to the ground Ah!” cned the King, “the 
poor Pmnce is killed” As the words passed his lips, 


* Story’s Imparnal History, Hop to the Statce Gefteral, 222° = 
Hietory of the Wars in Ireland jen oral jay 10 
‘by an Ufficer of the Royal Army, 
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he was himself hit by a second ball, a sixpounder 
It merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, and 
drew two or three ounces of blood Both armies saw 
that the shot had faken effect, for the King sank 
down for a moment on his horse’s neck. A yell of 
exultation rose from the Insh camp The English 
and their allies were in dismay Solmes flung him- 
self prostrate on the earth, and burst into tears But 
William’s deportment soon reassured his friends. 
«There 1s no harm done,” he said “but the bullet 
came quite near enough” Coningsby put his hand- 
kerchief to the wound a surgeon was sent for a 
plaster was applied, and the King, as soon as the 
dressing was finished, rode round all the posts of his 
army amidst loud acclamations. Such was the energy 
of his spirit that, in spite of his feeble health, in spite 
of his recent hurt, he was that day nimeteen hours on 
horseback.* 

A‘cannonade was kept up on both sides till the 
evening William observed with especial attention 
the effect produced by the Insh shots on the English 
regiments which had never been 1n action, and de- 
clared himeelf satisfied with the result All 1s 
right,” he said “ they stand fire well” Long after 
sunset he made a final inspection of his forces by 
torchlight, and gave orders that everything should 
be ready for forcing a passage across*the river on the 
morrow Every stldigr was *o put a green bough in 
his hat The baggage and gyeat coats were to be 
left under a guard The word was Westminster 

The King’s resolution to attack the Irish was not 
approved by all his lieutenants. Schomberg, in parti- 
cular, pronounced the experiment too hazardous, and, 
when his opinion was overruled, retired to his tent 1n 


* London Gazette, July 7 Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, Lord 
1690; spec Impartial History, Marchmont s Memorandum, Bur- 
History of the Wars in Ircland net, 50 and cakes Sere 
by an Officer of the Royal Army, mon, Dumont 
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no very good humour When the order of battle was 
delivered to him, he muttered that he had been more 
used to give such orders than to receive them For 
this httle fit of sullenness, very ‘Spardonable in a ge- 
neral who bad won great victories when his master 
was still a child, the brave veteran made, on the 
following morning, a noble atonement 

The first of July dawned, a day which has never 
Rattle ofthe Since returned without exciting strong 
te emotions of very different kinds in the two 
populations which divide Ireland The sun rose 
bright and cloudless. Soon after four both armies 
were in motion. Wilham ordered his nght wing, 
under the command of Meinhart Schomberg, one of 
the Duke’s sons, to march to the bndge of Slane, 
some miles up the river, to cross there, and to turn 
the left flank of the Imsh army Meunhart Schom- 
berg was assisted by Portland and Douglas. James, 
anticipating some such design, had already seiit to 
the bridge a regiment of dragoons, commanded by Sir 
Neil O’Neil O’Neil behaved himself like a brave gen- 
tleman but he soon received a mortal wound his men 
fled, an¢@ the English mght wing passed éhe river 

This move made Lauzun uneasy What if the 
English right wing should get ito the rear of the 
army of James? About four mules south of the 
Boyne was a plate called Duleek, where the road tu 
Dublin was so narrow, chat tywo curs could not pass 
each other, and where,on both sides of the road lay a 
morass which afforded no firm footing If Membhart 
Schomberg should ocqupy this spot, 1t would be 1m- 
possible for the Insh to retreat. They must either 
conquer, ‘or be cut off to a man Disturbed by this 
apprehension, the French general marched with his 
countrymen and with Sarsfield’s horse in the direction 
of Slane Bridge Thus the fords near Oldbridge were 
left to be defended by the Insh alone 

It was now‘near ten o'clock William put himself 
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at the head of his left wimg, which was composed ex- 
clusively of cavalry, and prepared to pass the river 
not far above Drogheda. The centre of his army, 
which consisted almost exclusively of foot, was en- 
trusted to the command of Schomberg, and was 
marshalled opposite to Oldbridge. At Oldbridge had 
been collected the whole Irish army, foot, dragoons, 
and horse, Sarsfield’s regiment alone excepted. The 
Meath bank bristled with pikes and bayonets. A 
fortification had been made ‘by French engineers out 
of the hedges and buildings, and a breastavork had 
been thrown up close to the water side* Tyrconnel 
wae there, and under him were Richard Hamilton 
an Antrim 

wchomberg gave the word. Solmes’s Blues were 

the first to move. They marched gallantly, with 
d) ims beating, to the brink of the Boyne. Then the 
drums stopped , and the men, ten abreast, descended 
3atg the water Next plunged Londonderry and 
Enniskillen A little to the left of Londonderry and 
Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the head of a long 
column of French refugees. A little to the left of 
Caillemot and ,his refugees, the main bady of the 
English infantry struggled through the river, up to 
their armpitsin water Still further down the stream 
the Danes found another ford In a few minutes the 
Boyne, for a quarter of a mule, was alive with muskets 
and green bougha. 

It was not till the assailants had reached the middle 
of the channel that they becdme aware of the whole 
difficulty and danger of the service in which they 
were engaged They had as yet seen little more than 
half the hostile army Now whole regiments of foot 
and horse seemed to start out of the earth A wild 
shout of defiance rose from the whole shore dumng 
one moment the event seemed doubtful but the 

* La Hoguette to Louvois, aap tr 1690, 
54 
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Protestants pressed resolutely forward , and 1n another 
moment the whole Imsh lne gave way Tyrconnel 
looked on 1n helpless despair He did not want per- 
sonal courage but his military skill was so small that 
he hardly ever reviewed his regiment in the Phenix 
Park without committing some blunder, and to rally 
the ranks which were breaking all round him was no 
task for a general who had survived the energy of his 
body and of his mind, and yet had still the rudiments 
of his profession to learti. Several of his best officers 
fell while vainly endeavouring to prevail on their 
soldiers to look the Dutch Blues in the face. Richard 
Hamilton ordered a body of foot to fall on the French 
refugees, who were still deep in water He led the 
way, and, accompanied by some courageous gentle- 
men, advanced, sword in hand, mto the mver But 
neither his commands nor his example could infuse 
valour into that mob of cowstealers. He was left 
almost alone, and retired from the bank im despair 
Further down the nver, Antrim’s division ran hke 
sheep at the approach of the English column Whole 
regiments flung away arms, colours, and cloaks, and 
scampered off to the hills without stryking, a blow or 
firing a shot * 


He ad- 


That I have done no in- 
Justice to the Insh mfantry and 
dragoons will appear from the 
accounts which the Fren& 
officers who were at the Boyne 
sunt to their government and their 
famihes La Hoguette, wnting 
hastily to Louvois on the jth, of 
July, says “Je vous diray seu- 
Iement Morseigneur, que nous 
n’avons pas este battus, mais que 
lLs ennemys ont chasses devant 
cux les trouppes Irlandoises 
comme des moutons sans avoir 
(ssave un seul coup de mousquet 

Writyig some weeks later more 
fully trom Lamerick, he says, 
e 


“ Jen meurs de honte ” 
mits that 1t would have been no 
easy matter to win the battle, at 
best. « “ Mais il est vray aussi,” 
he adds, “que les Irlandow ne 
fircnt pas la mouindre resistance, 
et pliérent sans tirer un seul 
coup ” Zurlauben, Colonel of one 
of the finest regiments in the 
French service, wrote to the same 
effect, but did justice to the 
courage of the Insh horse, whom 
La Hoguette does not mention 
There 1s at the French War 
Office a letter hastily scrawled by 
Borsseleau, Lauzun’s éecond in 
command, to his wife after the 
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It required many years and many heroic exploits 
to take away the reproach which that ignomiuious 


rout left on the Insh name 


Yet, even before the 


day closed, 1t was abundantly proved that the reproach 
was unjust. Richard Hamilton put himself at the 
head of the cavalry, and, under his commanti, they 


made a 


. retrieve the day 


gellant, though an unsuccessful attempt to 
They maintained a desperate fight 


in the bed of the river with Solmes’s Blues. They 
drove the Danish brigade back into the stream They 
fell 1umpetuously on the Huguenot regiments, which, 
not being provided with pikes, then ordinarily used 
by foot to repel horse, began to give ground. Caul- 
lemot, while encouraging his fellow exiles, received 
a morta] wound m the thigh Four of his men carried 
him back across the ford to his tent. As he passed, 
he continued to urge forward the rear ranks which 


were still up to the breast in the water 


“On, on, 


my fads! To glory! Toglory” Schomberg, who had 
remained on the northern bank, and who had thence 
watched the progress of his troops with the eye of a 
general, now thought that the emergency required 
from him the personal exertion of a soldier Those 
who stood about him besought him in vain to put on 
his cuirass. Without defensive armour he rode 
through the river, and rallied the refugees whom the 


battle He wrote thu; “Je me 
porte bien, ma chére feme* Ne 
tinquieste pas de moy Nos 
Trilandois n’ont nen fait qui vaille 
Us ont tous lache le pié ” 
Desgnigny, writing on the }?th 
of July, assigns several reasons 
for the defeat. “La premiére et 
Ja plus forte est la fmte des 
Irlandvrs qui sont en verite des 
gens sur lesquels 11 ne faut pas 
compter du tout’ In the same 
letter he. says “Tl nest pas 
naturel de croire quune armes 
4e vingt cing mille hommes 


at paroissoit de la meilleure 
lonte du monde, et qu a la 
veve des ennemis faisoit des cris 
de joye dut etre entérement 
defaite sans avoir tire Icpee et 
unscul coup de mousquet. ya 
eu tel regiment tout entier qui a 
laisse ses habits ses"rmes et ses 
drapeaux sur le champ de bataiulle, 
et a gagne les montagnes avec 
ses officiers ” 

I looked in vain for the de- 
spatch in which Lauzun must 
have given Louvow a detajled 
account of thé battle 
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fall of Caillemot had dismayed. ‘Come on,” he cried 
in French, pointing to the Popish squadrons * come 
on, gentlemen there are your persecutors.” Those 
were his last words. As he spoke, a band of Insh 
horsemen rushed upon him and encircled him for a 
momert. When they retired, he was on the ground. 
His friends raised him _ but he was already a corpse 

Two sabre wounds were on his head, and a bullet 
from a carbine was lodged in his neck. Almost at 
the same moment Walker, while exhorting the co- 
lonists af Ulster to play the men, was shot dead 

Durmg near half an hour the battle continued to 
rage along the southern shore of the mver All was 
smoke, dust, and din. Old soldiers were heard to say 
that they had seldom seen sharper work mn the Low 
Countries. But, just at this conjuncture, William 
came up with the left wing He had found much 
difficulty in crossing The tide was running fast. 
His charger had been forced to swim, and had een 
almost lost in the mud As soon as the King was on 
firm ground he took his sword in his left hand,— for 
his nght arm was stiff with his wound and his band- 
age,—and led his men to the place where the fight 
was the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the 
day Yet the Irish horse retired fighting obstinately 

It was long remembered among the Protestants of 
Ulster that, in the midst of the tumult, Wiliam rode 
to the head of the Ennjskilleners. « “ What will you 
do for me?” he cried. He was not immediately re- 
cognised , and one trooper, taking him for an enemy, 
was about to fire Willam gently put aside the car- 
bine. ‘ What,” said he, “do you not know your 
frends?” “It is His Majesty ,” said the Colonel 

The ranks of sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a shout 
of yoy. Gentlemen,” said William, “you shall be 
my guards to day I have heard much of you Let 
me see something of you” One of the most remark- 
able peculiarities of this man, ordimarily so saturnine 
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and reserved, was that danger acted on him like wine, 
opened his heart, loosened his tongue, and took away 
all appearance of constramt from his manner On 
this memorable day he was seen wherever the perl 
was greatest. One ball struck the cap of his pistol 

another carried off the heel of his jackboot but his 
lieutenants in vain implored him to retire to some 
station from which he could give his orders without 
exposing a life so valuable to Europe Huis troops, 
animated by his example, gained ground fast. The 
Insh cavalry made their last stand at a hotise called 
Plottin Castle, about a mile and a half south of Old- 
bridge There the Ennmiskilleners were repelled with 
the loss of fifty men, and were hotly pursued, till 
Wilham rallied them and turned the chase back In 
this encounter Richard Hamilton, who had done all 
that could be done by valour to retrieve a reputation 
forfeited by perfidy *, was severely wounded, taken 
prisoner, and instantly brought, through the smoke 
and over the carnage, before the prince whom he had 
foully wronged. On no occasion did the character 
of William show itself in a more striking manner 
‘Ts this bismess over?” he said, ‘ or will our horse 
make more fight?” “On my honour, Sir,” answered 
Hamilton, “I believe that they will” “Your honour’” 
muttered Wilham, “your honour!” That half sup- 
pressed exclamation was the only revenge which he 
condescended to take for dh myury for which many 
sovereigns, far more affable and gracious in their 
ordinary deportment, would have exacted a terrible 
retribution Then, restramimg himself, he ordered 
his own surgeon to look to the hurts of the captive t 


* Lauzun wrote to Seignelay, 
July §§ 1690, “ Richard Amilton 
a éte fait prisonmer, faisant fort 
bien son devorr ’ 

+ My chief matenals for the 
history of this battle are Storys 


Impartial Account and Continua- 
tion, the History of the War in 
Treland by an Officer of the Royal 
Army, the despatches in the 
French War Office, The Life of 
James, Og “Wem , Burnet, i, 
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And now the battle was over Hamui.ton was mis- 
taken in thinking that his horse would continue to 
fight. Whole troops had been cut to pieces, One 
fine regiment had only thirty utwounded men left. 
It was enough that these gallant soldiers had disputed 
the fielé tall they were left without support, or hope, 
or guidance, till their bravest leader was a captive, 
and till their King had fled. 

Whether James had owed his early reputation for 

valour to accident and flattery, or whether, 
« as he advanced 1n life, his character under- 
went a change, may be doubted. But 1t 18 certain 
that, in his youth, he was generally believed to pos- 
sess, not merely that average measure of fortitude 
which qualifies a soldier to go through a campaign 
without disgrace, but that high and serene intrepidity 
which 1s the virtue of great commanders.* It 1s 
equally certain that, in his later years, he repeatedly, 
at conjunctures such as have often mspired timofous 
and delicate women with heroic courage, showed a 


Flight of 
James. 


50 60 Narcissus Luttrell s 
Diary , the London Gazette of 
July 10 1690, the Despatches 
of Hop and Baden, a narrative 
probably drawn up by Portland, 
which William sent to the States 
General, Portland’s private letter 
to Mclville, Captain Riohardson’s 
Narrative and map of the battle t 
the Dumont MS, and the Bel= 
hogham MS. I have also seen 
an account of the battle n“a 
Diary kept m bad Latin and in 
an almost undecipherable hand 
by one of the beaten army who 
sums to hare been a hedge 
schoolmaster turned Captain 
‘This Diary was kindly lent to 
me by Mr Walker, to whom it 
belongs The writer relates the 
misfortunes of his country in a 
style of which a short specimen 
may suffice “1 July, 1690 O 


diem illum infandum, cum ini- 
miki potiti sunt pass apud QOld- 
bridge et nos circimdederunt et 
fregerunt prope Plottin Hinc 
omnes fugimus Dublin versus. 
Ego mecum tuli Cap Moore et 
Georgium QO le, et venimus hac 
nocte Dub” 

* See Panys’s Diary, June 4 
1664 « “He tells me above all 
of the Duke of York, that he 
18 more himself, and more of 
judgment 1s at hand in hin, 
in the middle of a desperate 
service than at other times.” 
Clarendon repeatedly says the 
same. Swift wrote on the margin 
of his copy of Clarendon, 1n one 
place, “ How old was he (James) 
when he turned Papist and a 
coward ?”.—1in another, “He 
proved a cowardly Popish king” 
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pusillanimous anxiety about his personal safety Of 
the most powerful motives which can induce human 
beings to encounter perl, none was wanting to him 
on the day of the’Boyne The eyes of contending 
nations and churches, of friends devoted to his cause 
and of enemies eager to witness Ins humfhation, 
were fixed upon him He had, in his own opmion, 
sacred rights to maintain and cruel wrongs to revenge. 
He was a King come to fight for three kingdoms. He 
was a father come to fight for the birthnght of his 
child. He was a zealous Roman Catholicy come to 
fight mn the holiest of crusades If all this was not 
enough, he saw, from the secwe position which he 
occupied on the height of Donore, a sight which, it 
might have been thought, would have roused the 
most torpid of mankind to emulation He saw his 
rival, weak, sickly, wounded, swimming the river, 
struggling through the mud, leading the charge, 
stopping the flight, grasping the sword with the left 
hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged arm 
But none of these things moved that sluggish and 
ignoble nature He watched, from a safe distance, 
the beginrfng ef the battle on which his fege and the 
fate of his race depended When it became clear 
that the day was going against Ireland, he was seized 
with an apprehension that his flight might be inter- 
cepted, and galloped towards Dublin He was es- 
corted by a bodyptard underthe command of Sarsfield, 
who had, on that day, had no opportunity of displaying 
the skill and courage which his enemies allowed that 
he possessed * The French quxiliaries, who had been 
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even for Bartholomtw Fair But 


* The Pére Orléans mentions 
that Sarsfield accompanied James, 
The battle of the Boyne had 
scarcely been fought when 1t was 
made the subject of a drama, the 
Royal Fyght, or the Conquest of 
Treland a Farce, 1690 Nothing 
more execrable was ever written, 


1t deserves to be remarked that, in 
this wretched piece, though the 
Insh generally are represented as 
poltroons, an exception 1s made 
in favour of Sarsfield ‘“ This 
fellow,” says James, aside, $w: | 
make me valiant, I think, m spite 
e 
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employed the whole morning in keeping William's 
right wing in check, covered the flight of the beaten 
army They were .ndeed m some danger of being 
broken and swept away by the torrent of runaways, 
all pressing to get first to the pass of Duleek, and 
were forced to fire repeatedly on these despicable 
allies.* The retreat was, however, effected with less 
loss than might have been expected. For even the 
admurers of Willam owned that he did not show i 
the pursuit the energy which even his detractors ac- 
knowledged that he had shown 1n the battle Perhaps 
his physical infirmities, his hurt, and the fatigue 
which he had undergone, had made him incapable of 
bodily or mental exertion Of the last forty hours he 
had passed thirty five on horseback Schomberg, 
who might have supplied his place, was no more It 
was said in the camp that the King could not do 
everything, and that what was not done by him .was 
not done at all 

The slaughter had been less than on any battle 
tosofthe field of equal importance and celebrity 
twoarmes Of the Imsh only about fifteen hundred 
had fallex but they were almost ml c&valry, the 
flower of the army, brave and well disciplined men, 
whose place could not easily be supplied William 
gave strict orders that there should be no unnecessary 
bloodshed, and enforced those orders by an act of 
laudable severity One of his scddiers, after the fight 
was over, butchered three defenceless Irishmen who 
asked for quarter The King ordered the murderer 
to be hanged on the spot ft 

The loss of the conquerors did not exceed five hun- 


of my teeth” “Curse of my lauben informed their govern- 

stars!” says Sarsfield, after the ment that it had been necessary 

battle “That I must be de- to fire on the Insh fugitives, who 

tached! JI would have wrested would otherwise have thrown the 

victory out of heretic Fortune’s French ranks into confugion 

hanes.” t Baden to Van Citters, July 
Both La Hoguetto and Zur 1690 
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dred men but among them was the first captain in 
Europe. To his corpse‘every honour was paid The 
only cemetery in which so illustrious a warrior, slain 
in arms for the liberties and religion of England, 
could properly be laid was that venerable Abbey, 
hallowed by the dust of many generations of princes, 
heroes, and poets. It was announced that the brave 
veteran would have a public funeral at Westminster 
In the mean time his corpse was embalmed with such 
skill as could be found in the camp, and was depo- 
sited in a leaden coffin * 

Walker was treated less respectfully Wilham 
thought him a busybody who had been properly 
punished for running into danger without any call of 
duty, and expressed that feeling, with characteristic 
bluntness, on the field of battle “Sur,” said an at- 
tendant, “the Bishop of Derry has been killed by a 
shot at the ford” ‘“ What took him there?” growled 
the “King 

The victorious army advanced that day to Duleek, 
and passed the warm summer night there under the 
open sky The tents and the baggage waggons were 
still on theenorth of the mver William’s goach had 
been brought over, and he slept in 1t surrounded by his 
soldiers On the following day, Drogheda gqn of 
surrendered without a blow, and the garri- 9 ?reshed* 
son, thirteen hundred strong, marclfed out unarmed f 

Meanwhile Dublin,had been in violent commotion 
Qn the thirtieth of June it. was known  gteteoe 
that the armies were face to face with the Pu. 
Boyne between them, and that a battle was almost 
inevitable. The news that William had been wounded 
came that evening The first report was that the 
wound was mortal It was believed, and confidently 
repeated, that the usurper was no more, and, before 
the truth was known, couriers started bearing the glad 


* New and Perfect Journal, f Story, London Gazette, duly 
1690, Luttrell’s Diary 10 1690 
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tidings of bis death to the French ships which lay in 
the ports of Munster From daybreak on the first of 
July the streets of Dublin were filled with persons 
eagerly asking and telling news, A thousand wild 
rumours wandered to and fro among the crowd. A 
fleet of men of war under the white flag had been 
seen from thé hill of Howth An army commanded 
by a Marshal of France had landed mn Kent. There 
had been hard fighting pt t the Boyne but the Insh 
had won the day the English nght wing had been 
routed the Prince of Orange was a prisoner While 
the Roman Catholics heard and repeated these stories 
10 all the places of public resort, the few Protestants 
who were still out of prison, afraid of bemg torn ta 
pieces, shut themselves up mm their inner chambers. 
But, towards five in the afternoon, a few runaways on 
tired horses came straggling in with evil tidings By 
six 1t was known that all was lost Soon after sunset, 
James, escorted by two hundred cavalry, rode into the 
Castle. At the threshold he was met by the wife of 
Tyrconnel, once the gay and beautiful Fanny Jen- 
nings, the loveliest coquette in the brilliant Whitehall 
of the Re toration. To her the vanquished King had 
to announce the ruin of her fortunes and of his own. 
And now the tide of fugitives came in fast. Tull mid- 
night all the northern avenues of the capital were 
choked by trains‘of cars and by bands of dragoons, 
spent with running and nding, and begmmed with 
dust. Some had lost their fire arms, and some their 
swords. Some were disfigured by recent wounds. At 
two in the morning Dublin was still but, before the 
early dawn of midsummer, the sleepers were roused 
by the peal of trumpets, and the horse, who had, on 
the preceding day, so well supported the honour of 
their country, came pouring through the streets, with 
ranks fearfully thinned, yet preserving, even in that 
extremity, some show of military order Two hours 
later Lauzun’s drums were heard, and the French 
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reguments, in unbroken array, marched into the city * 
Many thought that, with such a force, a stand might 
still be made. But, before ax o'clock, the Lord Mayor 
and some of the principal Roman Catholic citizens 
were summoned 1n haste to the Castle. James took 
leave of them with a speech which did him hittle 
honour He had often, he said, been warned that 
Inmshmen, however well they might look, would never 
acquit themselves well on a, field of battle , and he 
had now found that the warning was but too true. 
He had been so unfortunate as to see himself 1n less 
than two years abandoned by two armies. His Eng- 
lish troops had not wanted courage but they had 
wanted loyalty His Insh troops were, no doubt, 
attached to his cause, which was their own But, as 
soon as they were brought front to front with an 
enemy, they ran away The loss indeed had been 
little More shame for those who had fled with so 
litt]® loss. “I will never command an Insh army 
again I must shift for myself, and so must you” 

After thus reviling his soldiers for beg the rabble 
which his own mismanagement had made them, and 
for followiray the example of cowardice whieh he had 
himself set them, he uttered a few words more worthy 
of a King He knew, he said, that some of his ad- 
herents had declared that they would burn Dublin 
down rather than suffer 1t to fall mt the hands of the 
English Such &n act woudd disgrace him in the 
eyes of all mankind for ory wel would believe that 
his friends would venture so far without his sanction 
Such an act would also draw on those who committed 
it severities which otherwise they had no cause to 
apprehend for ,mhumanity to vanquished enemies 
was not among the faults of the Prince of Orange, 
For these reasons James charged his hearers on 
their allegiance neithe: to sack nor to destroy the 


* True and Perfect Journal; Villare Hibernjum; Storf’s ln- 
partial History 
VOL. V T 
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city * He then took his departure, crossed the Wick- 
low hills with all speed, and never stopped till he was 
fifty miles from Dublin. Scarcely had he ahghted 
to take some refreshment when he was scared by an 
Jameeficeto @bsurd report that the pursuers were close 
Fae upon him Hestarted again, rode hard all 
night, ané gave orders that the bndges should be 
pulled down behind him. At sunrise on the third of 
July he reached the harbour of Waterford. Thence 
he went by sea to Kinsale, where he embarked on 
board of a French frigate, and sailed for Brest.t 
After his departure the confusion mm Dublin in- 
Dublinevacn creased hourly During the whole of the 
pied ty ts ~=—s day which followed the battle, flying foot 
Triah troops = goldiers, weary and soiled with travel, were 
constantly coming im. Roman Catholic citizens, with 
their wives, their families and thew household stuff, 
were constantly gomg out. In some parts of the 
capital there was still an appearance of martial order 
and preparedness. Guards were posted at the gates 
the Castle was occupied by a strong body of troops, 
and 1t was generally supposed that the enemy would 
not be &dmuitted without a struggle Fhdeed some 
swaggerers, who had, a few hours before, run from 
the breastwork at Oldbmdge without drawing a 
trigger, now swore that they would lay the town in 
ashes rather than leave it to the Prince of Orange 
But towards the evenuig Tyrconnel and Lauzun col- 
lected all their forces, and marched out of the city by 
the road leading to that vast sheepwalk which extends 
over the table land of Kildare. Instantly the face 
of things in Dublin was changed The Protest- 
ants everywhere came forth from their hidingplaces. 
Some of them entered the houses of their persecutors 


* Story, True and Ptrfect ft Lafe of James, i. 404., Ong 
Journal , London Gazette, July Mem., Monthly Mercury for 
10 1690, Burnet, i. 51; Leshe’s August, 1690 
Answer to King 
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1690. 
and demanded arms. The doors of the prisons were 
opened. The Bishops of Meath and Limerick, Doctor 
King, and others, who had long held the doctrine of 
passive obedience, but who had at length been con- 
verted by oppression mto moderate Whigs, fprmed 
themselves into a provisional government, and sent 
messenger to William’s camp, with the sews that 
Dublin was prepared to welcome him At eight that 
evening a troop of English dsagoons arrived They 
were met by the whole Protestant population on 
College Green, where the statue of the deliverer now 
stands Hundreds embraced the soldiers, hung fondly 
about the necks of the horses, and ran wildly about, 
shaking hands with each other On the morrowa 
large body of cavalry anived, and soon from every 
side came news of the effects which the victory of the 
Boyne had produced James had quitted the island 
Wexfprd had declared for King William Within 
twenty five miles of the capital there was not a Papist 
in arms. Almost all the baggage and stores of the 
defeated army had been seized by the conquerors 
The Enniskilleners had taken not less than three 
hundred cars, afd had found among the Vboty ten 
thousand pounds 1n money, inuch plate, many valuable 
trinkets, and all the rich camp equipage of Tyrconnel 
and Lauzun * 


True and Perfect Journal , 
London Gazette, July 10 and 
14 1690, Narcissus I uttrcll’s 
Diary In the Life of James 
Bonnell, Accountant General of 
Ireland (1703), 1s a remarkable 
religious meditation, from which 
I will quote a short passage. 
“How did we sce the Protes- 
tanta on the great day of our 
Revolution, Thursday the third 
(f July, a day ever to be re- 
membered by us with the greatest 
thankfulness, congratulate and 
embrace one another as they met, 


hk#@ persons alive from the dead 
hike brothers and sisters meeting 
after®, long absence and going 
about from house to house to give 
each, other joy of Gods great 
mercy, enquiring of one another 
how they past tho Jase days of 
distress and terror, what appre- 
hensions they had, what fears or 
dangers they were under , those 
that were prisoners, how they 
got their hberty, how they were 
treated, and what, from tipe to 
tume, they thought of things. 
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Wilham fixed his headquarters at Finglass, about 
two miles from Dublin. Thence, on the 
Willan into morning of Sunday, the sixth of July, he 
ae rode 1n great state to the cathedral, and 
there,.with the crown on his head, returned public 
thanks to God im the choir which 1s now hung with 
the bannérs of the Knights of Saint Patrick. There 
the remains of Schomberg were deposited, as 1t was. 
then thought, only for a time, and there they stall 
remain, Doctor King preached, with all the fervour 
of a neophyte, on the great deliverance which God 
had wrought for the Church The Protestant magis- 
trates of the city appeared again, after a long interval, 
in the pomp of office Whilham could not be per- 
suaded to repose himself at the Castle, but in the 
evening returned to his camp, and slept there in his 
wooden cabin * 

The fame of these great events flew fast, and ex- 
Seon cited strong emotions all over Europe 
ieee” The news of William’s wound everywhere 
rom Ireland. preceded by a few hours the news of his 
victory Paris was roused at dead of mght by the 
arrival 6f a courier who brought tne joyful intelli- 
gence that the heretic, the parncide, the mortal 
enemy of the greatness of France, had been struck 
dead by a cannon ball in the mght of the two armies. 
The commussaries of polu.e ran abgut the city, knocked 
at the doors, and called the ptople up to illummate. 
In an hour streets, quays, and bridges were 1n a blaze 
drums were beating and trumpets sounding the 
bells of Notre Dame‘were ringing peals of cannon 
were resounding from the batteries of the Bastille 
Tables were set out in the streets, and wine was 


* London Gazette, July 14 he cwld not be mistaken It 
1690 , Story, True and Perfect was probably the crown which 
Journal, Dumont MS Dumont James had been in che habit of 
is the only person who mentions wearing when he appeared on 
the crown As he was present, the throne at the King’s Inns 
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served to all who p A Prince of Orange, made 
of straw, was trailed through the mud, and at last 
coramitted to the flames. He was attended by a hi- 
deous effigy of the devil, carrying a scroll, on which 
was written, “I have been waiting for thee these two 
years.” The shops of several Huguenots, wito had 
been dragooned into calling themselves Catholics, 
but who were suspected of bemg still Heretics at 
‘heart, were sacked by the rabble It was hardly safe 
to question the truth of the rdport which had been so 
eagerly welcomed by the multitude Soon, however, 
some coolheaded people ventured to remark that the 
fact of the tyrant’s death was not quite so certain as 
might be wished. Then arose a vehement contro- 
versy about the effect of such wounds for the vulgar 
notion was that no person struck by a cannon ball on 
the shoulder could recover The disputants appealed 
to medical authority, and the doors of the great sur- 
geons and physicians were thronged, it was jocosely 
said, as 1t there had been a pestilence in Pans. The 
juestion was soon settled by a letter from James, which 
announced his defeat and his airival at Brest.* 

At Rome fhe pews from Ireland produced, a sensa- 
tion of a very different kind There t00 sect pro 
the report of William’s death was, during {u¢i%t Rome 
a short time, credited At the French %™helen¢ 
embassy all was joy and triumph ‘ut the Ambas- 
sadors of the House of Austra were in despair, and 
the aspect of the Pontifical Court by no means in- 
dicated exultation.{ Melfort,*m a transport of joy, 
sate down to write a letter of congratulation to Mary 


* Monthly Mercury for Au- 


t “Me tiene.” the Marquis of 
,ust 1690, Burnet, 50, Dan- 


Cogolludo, Spanish minister at 


u, Aug 2 1690, and Saint 
Simon's note, The Follies of 
France, or a true Relation of the 
eXtravagaret Rejoicings, &c 
vated Paris, Aug 8 1690 


Rome, says of this report, “en 
sumo cuidado v desconsuelo pues 
esta Seria la ultima rama de la 
causa comun,” — Cogollydo ty 
Ronquillo, Rome, Aug 2 1690 
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Oz 
of Modena. That letter 1s still extant, and would 
alone suffice to explam why he was the favounte of 
James. Herod, —so William was designated, — was 
gone. There must be a restorition, and that re- 
storation ought to be followed by a termble revenge 
and by the establishment of despotism. The power 
of the purse must be taken away from the Commons. 
Political offenders must be tried, not by junes, but 
by judges on whom the Crown could depend. The 
Habeas Corpus Act muSt be rescinded. The authors 
of the Revolution must be punished with merciless 
severity “If,” the cruel apostate wrote, “if the 
King 18 forced to pardon, let 1t be as few rogues as he 
can”* After the lapse of some anxious hours, a mes- 
senger bearing later and more authentic mtelligence 
alighted at the palace occupied by the representative 
of the Catholic King In a moment all was changed. 
The enemies of France,—and all the population, 
except Frenchmen and British Jacobites, weré her 
enem.cs, — eagerly felicitated one another All the 
clerks of the Spanish legation were too few to make 
tianscripts of the despatches for the Cardinals and 
Bishops who were impatient to know the details of the 
victory The first copy was sent to the Pope, and was 
doubtless welcome to him t 

The good news from Ireland reached Lundon at a 
Effect produeea TOMEnt when good news was needed. The 
thenewstron LeDglish flag, had keen disgraced in the 

cis English seas A foreign enemy threatened 
the coast. Traitors were at work within the realm, 
Mary had exerted herself beyond her strength Her 


* Onginel Letters published 
by Sir Henry Ellis. 

t “ Del sucesso de Irianda doy 
uv Exca la enorabuena, y le 
aseguro no ha bastado cgsi la 
gente que tengo en la Sccretaria 
pare repartir copias dello, pues le 

e embiado a qi#el lugar, y la 


primera al Papa.”— Cogolludo 
to Ronquiffo, postscnpt to the 
letter of Aug 2 Cogolludo, of 
course, uses the new style The 
tidings of the battle, therefore, 
hed been three weeks in getting 
to Rome. . 
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gentle nature was unequal to the cruel anxieties of her 
position, and she complained that she could scarcely 
shatch a moment from business to calm herself by 
prayer Her distre&s rose to the highest pot when 
she learned that the camps of her father and her hus- 
band were pitched near to each other, and thattidings 
of a battle might be hourly expected. Shestole time 
for a visit to Kenamgton, and had three hours of quiet 
m the garden, then a rural sohtude.* But the re- 
collection of days passed thére with him whom she 
might never see again overpowered her “ The place,” 
she wrote to him, “ made me think how happy I was 
there when I had your dear company But now I 
will say no more, for I shall hurt my own eyes, 
which I want now more than ever Adieu. Think 
of me and love me as much as I shall you, whom I 
love more than my life” f 

Early on the morning after these tender lines had 
beer despatched, Whitehall was roused by the arnval 
of a post from Ireland Nottingham was called out of 
bed The Queen, who was just gomg to the chapel 
where she daily attended divine service, was informed 
that William had been wounded She had wept 
much but till that moment she had wept alone, and 
had constrained herself to show a cheerful countenance 
to her Court and Council. But when Nottingham put 
her husband’s letter into her hands, she burst into 
tears. She was sti trembling with the violence of her 
emotions, and had scarcely finished a letter to Wilham 
un which she poured out her love, her fears, and her 
thankfulness, with the sweet natural eloquence of her 
sex, when another messenger arnved with the news 
that the English army had forced a passage across the 
Boyne, that the Imsh were flymg’ im confusion, and 
that the King was well Yet she was visibly uneasy 


* Evelgn (Feb. 25 16§8) calls re ea to Wilham, July 5 


it “a sweet villa.” 
T 4 
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till Nottungham had assured her that James was safe, 
The grave Secretary, who seems to have really es- 
teemed and loved her, afterwards described with 
much feeling that struggle of filial duty with conjugal 
affection. On the same day she wrote to adjure her 
husbarfd to see that no harm befell her father “TI 
know,” shg said, “I need not beg you to let him be 
taken care of for Iam confident you will for your 
own sake* yet add that to all your kindness, and, for 
my sake, let people know you would have no hurt 
happen ‘to his person”* This solicitude, though 
amiable, was superfluous. Her father was perfectly 
competent to take care of himself He had never, 
during the battle, run the smallest msk of hurt, and, 
while his daughter was shuddering at the dangers to 
which she fancied that he was exposed in Ireland, he 
was half way on his voyage to France 

It chanced that the glad tidings arrived at White- 
hall on the day to which the Parhament &tood 
prorogued The Speaker and several members of the 
House of Commons who were in London met, ac- 
cording to form, at ten im the morning, and were 
summoned by Black Rod to the ber of the Peers, 
The Parhament was then again prorogued by com- 
mission As soon as this ceremony had been per- 
formed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer put into 
the hands of the Clerk the despatch which had just 
arrived from Ireland, ard the,Clerk read it with a 
loud voice to the Lords and gentlemen present f The 
good news spread rapidly from Westminster Hall to 
all the coffeehouses, and was received with trans- 
ports of yoy For those Englishmen who wished to 
see an Enfglish army beaten and an English colony ex- 
tirpated by the French and Insh were a minority even 
of the Jacobite party 


« Mery to Wilham, July 6 { Baden to Van Citvers, July 
and 7 1690, Burnet, n 55 fe 1690 
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On the ninth day after the battle of the Boyne 
James landed at Breét, with an excellent ca 
appetite, m high spirits, and in a talkative in France: his 
humour He told the history of his defeat "”™ 
to everybody who would hsten to him But French 
officers who understood war, and who compared his 
story with other accounts, pronounced that, though 
His Majesty had witnessed the battle, he knew no- 
thing about it, except that his army had been routed * 
From Brest he proceeded to’ Saint Germains, where, 
a few hours after his arrival, he was visited by Lewis 
The French King had too much delicacy and gene- 
rosity to utter a word which could sound lke reproach 
Nothing, he declared, that could conduce to the 
comfort of the royal family of England should be 
wanting, as far as his power extended But he was 
by no means disposed to listen to the political and 
military projects of his unlucky guest James re- 
confmended an immediate descent on England That 
kingdom, he said, had been drained of troops by the 
demands of Ireland The seven or eight thousand 
regular soldiers who were left would be unable to 
withstand a great French army The pepple were 
ashamed of their error and impatient to repair it 
As soon as their mghtful King showed himself, they 
would rally round him in multitudes.t Lewis was 
too polite and goodnatured to express what he must 


* See two letters annexed to 
the Memoirs of the Intcndant 
Foucault, and printed in the work 
of M de Sirtema de Grovestins 
In the archives of the War Office 
at Paris is a letter written from 
Brest by the Count "of Boundal 
on July 3} 1690 The Count 
says “Par la relation du com 
bat que j ay entendu faire au Roy 
d’Angleterre et a plusieurs de sa 
suite en particalier, 11 ne me 
faroit pas qu’il soit bien informe 


de tout ce qui s’est passe dans 
ceife action, et quil ne sgait que 
la deroute de ses troupes. 

¢ It was not only on this oc- 
casion that James held this lan- 
guage From one of the letters 
quoted 1m the last note it appcars 
that on his road from Brest to 
Paris he told everybody that the 
Engjish were impatiently expect 
ing him “Ce pauvre prince 
croit que ses sujets ] airgent .en 
core. 
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have felt. He contented himself with answermg 
coldly that he could not decide upon any plan about 
the British islands tall he had heard from his generals 
in Ireland. James was importuhate, and seemed to 
think himself ill used, because, a fortnight after he 
had run away from one army, he was not entrusted 
with another Lewis was not to be provoked into 
uttermg af unkind or uncourteous word but he was 
resolute , and, in order to avoid solicitations which 
gave him pain, he pretended to be unwell, During 
some time, whenever James came to Versailles, he 
was respectfully informed that His Most Christian 
Majesty was not equal to the transaction of business 
The highspirited and quickwitted nobles who daily 
crowded the antechambers could not help sneermg 
while they bowed low to the royal visitor, whose pol- 
troonery and stupidity had a second time made him 
an exile and a mendicant. They even whispered 
their sarcasms loud enough to call up the haufhty 
blood of Este in the cheeks of Mary of Modena. But 
her husband stood among the scoffers serene and well 
pleased with himself Contempt, says the fine Indian 
proverb, pierces through the shell ef tke tortoise 
but the insensibility of James was proof even against 
contempt.* 

While he was enduring with ignominious fortitude 
Tourvite the pohte scorn of the French aristocracy, 
ftecten and doing hisbest to, weary out his bene- 
Englend. ~~ factor’s patience and good breeding by 

repeating that this wis the very moment for an 
invasion of England, and that the whole island was 
impatiently expecting its foreign deliverers, events 
were pas&ng which signally proved how little the 
banwhed oppressor understood the character of his 


countrymen 
Tourville had, since the battle of Beachy Head, 


* Lif of James, u 411, 412 , Burnet, u. 57, and Dartmouth’s 
note ‘ 
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the Channel unopposed. On the twenty-first 
of July his masts wer6 seen from the rocks of Port- 
land. On the twenty-second he anchored in the 
harbour of Torbays under the same heights which 
had, not many months before, sheltered the arma- 
ment of Wiliam. The French fleet, which now had 
a considerable number of troops on board, consisted 
of a hundred and eleven sail The galféys, which 
formed a large part of this force, resembled rather 
those ships with which Alcibiades and Lysander dis- 
puted the sovereignty of the /Zgean than thase which 
contended at the Nile and at Trafalgar The galley 
was very long and very narrow, the deck not more 
than two feet from the water edge Each galley was 
propelled by fifty or sixty huge oars, and each oar 
was tugged by five or six slaves. The full comple- 
ment of slaves to a vessel was three hundred and 
thirty six , the full complement of officers and soldiers 
a hendred and fifty Of the unhappy rowers some 
were criminals who had been justly condemned to a 
life of hardship and danger a few had been guilty 
only of adhering obstinately to the Huguenot wor- 
ship the great{ majority were purchased hondsmen, 
generally Turks and Moors. They were of course 
always forming plans for massacring their tyrants 
and escaping from servitude, and could be kept in 
order only by constant stripes, and by the frequent 
infliction of deat in, horrible forms. An English- 
man, who happened to fall m with about twelve 
hundred of these most miserable and most desperate 
of human beings on their road from Marseilles to 
join Tourville’s squadron, heard them vowing that, 
if they came near a man of war bearings the cross 
of Sait George, they would never again see a 
French dockyard * 


* See the articles Galére and barifies of the French upon the 
Galérnien,*im the Encyclopédie, knghsh Pmsoners of Way, by R. 
with the plates, A True Rela- Hutton licenged June 27 1690 
tion of the Cruelties and Bar- 
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In the Mediterranean Sea galleys were in ordinary 
use but none had ever before been tossed on the 
stormy ocean which roars round our island. The 
flatterers of Lewis said that the appearance of such a 
squadron on the Atlantic was one of those wonders 
which were reserved for his reign, and a medal was 
struck at Paris to commemorate this bold experiment 
in mMaritimé war * English sailors, with more reason, 
predicted that the first gale would send the whole of 
his fairweather armament to the bottom of the Chan- 
nel, Indeed the galley, like the ancient tmreme, 
generally kept close to the shore, and ventured out of 
sight of land only when the water was unruffled and 
the sky serene But the qualities which made this 
sort of ship unfit to brave tempests and billows made 
it peculiarly fit for the purpose of landing soldiers 
Tourville determined to try what effect would be pro- 
duced by a disembarkation The English Jacobites 
who had taken refuge in France were all confident 
that the whole population of the island was ready to 
rally round an invading army, and he probably gave 
them credit for understanding the temper of their 
countrymen i. 

Never was there a greater error Indeed the 
French admiral 1s said by tradition to have received, 
while he was still out at sea, a lesson which might 
have taught himenot to rely on the assurances of 
exiles, He picked up ¢ fishing buat, and interro- 
gated the owner, a plain Sussex man, about the senti- 
ments of the nation ‘“‘ Are you,” Tourville asked, 
“for King James?” “I do not know much about 
such matters,” answered the fisherman. “TI have no- 
thing to tay against King James. He 1s a very 
worthy gentleman, I believe God blesshim!” “A 
good fellow!” said Tourville “then I am sure you 
will have no objectiqn to take service with us” 


* Boe the Collection of Medals of Lewis the Fourteenth 
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“What!” cried the pmsoner, “go with the French 
to fight against the English! Your honour must 
excuse me. I could not do it to save my life.”* This 
poor fisherman, whether he was a real or an 1ma- 
ginary person, spoke the sense of the nation The 
beacon on the mdge overlooking Teignmotth was 
kindled the High Tor and Causland mgde answer, 
and soon all the hill tops of the West were on fire 
Messengers were riding harg all might from Deputy 
Lieutenant to Deputy Lieutenant. Early the next 
morning, without chief, without summons, five hun- 
dred gentlemen and yeomen, armed and mounted, 
had assembled on the summit of Haldon Hill In 
twenty four hours all Devonshire was up Every 
road in the county from sea to sea was covered by 
multitudes of fighting men, all with their faces set 
towards Torbay The lords of a hundred manors, 
proud of their long pedigrees and old coats of arms, 
took the field at the head of their tenantry, Drakes, 
Prideauxes, and Rolles, Fowell of Fowelscombe and 
Fulford of Fulford, Sir Bourchier Wrey of Tawstock 
Park and Sir William Courtenay of Powderham Castle 
Letters wrftten by several of the Deputy Iseutenants 
who were most active durnng this anxious week are 
still preserved. All these letters agree in extolling 
the courage and enthusiasm of the people But all 
agree also in expressing the most painful solicitude 
as to the result of a encoumter between a raw mili- 
taa and veterans who had served under Turenne and 
Luxemburg, and all call for the help of regular 
troops, in language very unlike that which, when 
the pressure of danger was not felt, country gentle- . 
men were thenein the habit of using about standing: 
armies, 


* This anecdote, true or false, heard in their youth. It 1s quoted 
was curngnt at the time, or soon in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
after In 1745 1 was mentioned that year from another geriqjical 
as a story which old people had work. 
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Tourville, finding that the whole population was 
united as one man against him, contented 
deere himself with sending his galleys to ravage 
Teignmouth, an unfortified market town which had 
given no provocation and could make no defence. A 
short cannonade put the inhabitants to fhght. Seven- 
teen hundred men landed and marched into the de- 
serted streets. More than a hundred houses were 
burned to the ground. The cattle were slaughtered 
The barks and fishmg smacks which lay in the mnver 
were destroyed Two parish churches were sacked, 
the Bibles and Prayerbooks torn and scattered about 
the roads, the pulpits and communion tables demo- 
lished By this time sixteen or seventeen thousand 
Devonshire men had encamped close to the shore, 
and all the neighbouring counties had nsen The 
tin mines of Cornwall had sent forth a great multitude 
of rude and hardy men mortally hostile to Popery 
Ten thousand of them had just signed an address to 
the Queen, in which they had promised to stand by 
her against every enemy, and they now kept their 
word * In truth, the whole nation was stirred Two 
and twents troops of cavalry, furmshtd By Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire, were re- 
viewed by Mary at Hounslow, and were complimented 
by Marlborough on their martial appearance The 
militia of Kent and Surrey encamped on Blackheath f 
Van Citters informed t¥e States General that all 
England was up in arms, on foot or on horseback, 
that the disastrous event of the battle of Beachy 
Head had not cowed, but exasperated the people, and 
that every company of soldiers which he passed on 
‘the road was shoutang with one vone, “God bless 
King William and Queen Mary” + 


* London Gazette, July*7 mm Van Citterss own words 
1690. “Door geheel het ryk alles te voet 
Narfissus Luttrell’s Diary © en te paarde m de wapenen op 
Igive this interesting passage was, en’t gene cen seer groote 
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Charles Granville, ord Lansdowne, eldest son of 
the Earl of Bath, came with some troops from the 
garrison of Plymouth to take the command of the 
tumultuary army which had assembled round the 
basin of Torbay Lansdowne was no novice. He 
had served several hard campaigns against tlle com- 
mon enemy of Christendom, and had bepn created 
a Count of the Roman Empire in reward of the 
valour which he had displayed on that memorable 
day, sung by Filicaja and by Waller, when the in- 
fidels retired from the walls of Vienna. Fle made 
preparations for action, but the French did not 
choose to attack him, and were indeed impatient to 
depart They found some difficulty mm getting away 
One day the wind was adverse to the sailing vessels. 
Another day the water was too rough for the galleys. 
At length the fleet stood out to sea. As the hme of 
ships turned the lofty cape which overlooks Torquay, 
an ihcident happened which, though slight in itself, 
greatly interested the thousands who lined the coast. 
Two wretched slaves disengaged themselves from an 
oar, and sprang overboard One of them perished 
The other, after struggling more than an heur in the 
water, came safe to English ground, and was cordially 
welcomed by a population to which the discipline of 
the galleys was a thing staange and shocking He 
proved to be a Turk and was humanely sent back to 
his own country 

A pompous description of the expedition appeared 
in the Pans Gazette. But in truth Tour- gyinement of 
ville’s exploits had been inglorious, and {eesti 
yet less inglorious than impolitic. The ‘** 
injury which he had done bore no proportidn to the 


gerustheyt zafwas datalle eneen sgcpassecrt ben, niet anders heb 
vder even seer tegen de Franse konnen hooren als een eenpaang 
door de laatste voorgevallen ba en gé@neraal geluydt van God bless 
taille versttert en geanimeert King Wilham en Quecn Mary ” 
waren Gelyk door de troupes, =“2* 1690, 

dewelke ik op de weg alomme “™ 
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resentment which he had roused Hitherto the Jaco- 
bites had tried to persuade the nation that the French 
would come as friends and deliverers, would observe 
strict discipline, would respect the temples and the 
ceremonies of the established religion, and would 
depart’as soon as the Dutch oppressors had been ex- 
pelled and the ancient constitution of the realm 
restored The short visit of Tourville to our coast 
had shown how little reason there was to expect such 
moderation from the soldiers of Lewis. They had 
been 1n"our island only a few hours, and had occu- 
pied only a few acres. But within a few hours and 
a few acres had been exhibited in miniature the 
devastation of the Palatmmate What had happened 
was communicated to the whole kingdom far more 
rapidly than by gazettes or newsletters. A bnef for 
the relief of the people of Teignmouth was read in 
all the ten thousand parish churches of the land No 
congregation could hear without emotion that the 
Popish marauders had made desolate the habitations 
of qwet fishermen and peasants, had outraged the 
altars of God, had torn to pieces the Gospels and 
the Liturgy Astreet, built out of tae contnbutions 
of the charitable, on the site of the dwellings which 
the mvaders had destroyed, still retains the name of 
French Street.* 
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of th8 same date from Lord Lans- 


* As to this expedition I have 
downe to the Earl of Bath. These 


consulted the London Gazettes of 


July 24 28 31, Aug 4 1690, 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary , Wel- 
wood’s Mercurius Reformau.us, 
Sept 5, the Gazette de Paris, a 
letter from Mr Duke, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Devonshire, to 
Hampden, dated July 25 , a 
letter from Mr Fulford of Fulford 
to Lord Nottingham, datedeJuly 
26., a letter of the same date from 
the Deftty Lientenants of Devon- 
shire to the Earl of Bath; a letter 


four letters are among the MSS 
of the Royal Irsh Academy 
Mr Jordan of Teignmouth has 
kindly sent me a copy of the 
brief, which has enabled me to 
correct some errors of detail into 
which I had been led by docn- 
ments less authentic Dangeau 
inserted in his Journal, August 
16,8 sernes of extrayagant lis 
Tourville had routed the mulitia, 
taken their cannon and colours 
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The outcry against those who were, with good 
reason, suspected of having mvited the enemy to 
make a descent on, our shores was vehement and 
general, and was swollen by many voices which had 
recently been loud 1m clamour against the government 
of William. The question had ceased to be a question 
between two dynasties, and had become 9» question 
between England and France. So strong was the 
national sentiment that nonjurors and Papists shared 
or affected to share it. Dryden, not long after the 
burning of Teignmouth, laid a play at the feet of 
Halifax, with a dedication eminently ingenious, artful, 
and eloquent. The dramatist congratulated his patron 
on having taken shelter in a calm haven from the 
storms of public life, and, with great force and beauty 
of diction, magnified the felicity of the statesman 
who exchanges the bustle of office and the fame of 
oratory for philosophic studies and domestic endear- 
ments. England could not complaim that she was 
defrauded of the service to which she had a nght 
Even the severe discipline of ancient Rome permitted 
a soldier, after many campaigns, to claim his dismus- 
sion, and Halifax had surely done enougt? for his 
country to be entitled to the same privilege But 
the poet added that there was one case in which the 
Roman veteran, even after his discharge, was re- 
quired to resume his shield and his pilum, and that 
one case was a Gallicéinvasi¢n That a wnter who 
had purchased the smiles of, James by apostasy, 
who had been driven in disgrace from the court of 
William, and who had a deeper interest in the re 
storation of the exiled House than any man who 
made letters his galling, should have used such lan- 
guage as this, 1s a fact which may convince us that 


barned men of war, captured geau’s%inghsh news Indeed ho 
richly laden, merchantships, and complams that it was hardly 
was gong to destroy Plymouth possible te get attrne informatiod 
This 1s a fair specmen of Dan about England, 

VOL. V U , 
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the determination never to be subjngated by foreigners 
was fixed in the hearts of the people.* 

There was indeed a Jacobite literature in which no 
wheJeoobie trace of this patnotic spimt can be de- 
— tected, a literature the remains of which 
prove that there were Englishmen perfectly willing 
to see the English flag dishonoured, the English soil 
invaded, the English capital sacked, the Enghsh 
crown worn by a vassal of Lewis, if only they mght 
avenge themselves on their enemies, and especially 
on Willam, whom they hated with a hatred half 
fnghtful, half ludicrous. But this literature was alto- 
gether a work of darkness. The law by which the 
Parliament of James had subjected the press to the 
control of censors was stall in force, and, though the 
officers whose business 1t was to prevent the infraction 
of that law were not extreme to mark every irre- 
gularity committed by a bookseller who understood 
the art of conveying a guinea in a squeeze 6f the 
hand, they could not wink at the open vending of 
unlicensed pamphlets filled with mbald insults to the 
Sovereign, and with direct instigations to rebellion. 
But there had long lurked im the gazretc of London a 
class of printers who worked steadily at their calling 
with precautions resembling those employed by comers 
and forgers. Women were on the watch to give the 
alarm by their screams vf an officer appeared near the 
workshop The pressewas uymédiately pushed into 
a closet behind the bed the types were flung into 
the coalhole, and covered with cmders the com- 
positor disappeared through a trapdoor in the roof, 
and made off over the tiles of the neighbouring 
houses. “In these dens were manufactured treasonable 
works of all classes and sizes, from halfpenny broad- 
sides of doggrel verse up to massy quartos filled with 
Hebrew quotations. « It was not safe to exhibit such 


Dedication of Arthur 
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publications openly on-a counter They were sold 
only by trusty agents, and in secret places. Some 
tracts, which were thought hkely to produce a great 
effect, were given awhy in immense numbers at the 
expense of wealthy Jacobites. Sometimes a paper 
was thrust under a door, sometimes dropped oh the 
table of a coffeehouse. One day a thousand copies of 
9 scurrilous pamphlet went out by the postbags. On 
another day, when the shopkeepers rose early to take 
down their shutters, they found the whole of Fleet 
Street and the Strand white with seditious handbills.* 
Of the numerous performances which were ushered 
into the world by such shifts as these, none rn. seconite 
produced a greater sensation than a little Fomcfirs 
book which purported to be a form of *™ 
prayer and humiliation for the use of the persecuted 
Church It was impossible to doubt that a consider- 
able sum had been expended on this work. Ten 
thousnd copies were, by various means, scattered 
over the kingdom. No more mendacious, more ma 
lignant, or more impious lampoon was ever penned 
Though the government had as yet treated 1ts enemies 
with a lenity unprecedented in the history,of our 
country, though not a single person had, since the 
Revolution, suffered death for any political offence, 
the authors of this liturgy were not ashamed to pray 
that God would assuage their enemy’s insatiable thirst 
for blood, or would,11f gny mose of them were to be 
brought through the Red Sea to the Land of Promise, 
prepare them for the passage f They complained 


* See the accounts of Ander- 
ton’s Trial, 1693, the Postman of 
March 12 169§, the Flying Post 
of March 7 1700, Some Dis 
courses upon ))r Burnet and Dr 
Tillotson, by Hickes, 1695 The 
appendix to these Discourses con- 
tains a curious account of the in- 
quisition ito printing offices 
under tho Licensing Act. 


¢ This was the ordinary cant 
of the Jacobites. A Whig wnter 
had justly said in the -preeeding 
year “The, scurnilously call our 
David a man of blood, though, to 
this day, he has not suffered a 
drop to,be spilt.”— Mephibosheth 
and Ziba, licensed Aug 30 1689. 
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that the Church of England, once the perfection of 
beauty, had become a scorn and derision, a heap of 
runs, a vineyard of wild grapes, that her services 
had ceased to deserve the name of public worship, 
that the bread and wine which she dispensed had no 
longér any sacramental virtue, that her priests, mm 
the act qf swearing fealty to the usurper, had lost the 
sacred ¢ ter which had been conferred on them 
by their ordination * , James was profanely described 
as the stone which foolish builders had rejected, and 
a fervént petition was put up that Providence would 
again make him the head of the corner The bless- 
ings which were called down on our country were of 
a singular description There was something very 
like a prayer for another Bloody Circwt, “Give the 
King the necks of his enemies ” there was something 
very lke a prayer for a French imvasion, “ Raise 
him up friends abroad ,” and there was a more mys- 
terious prayer, the best comment on which wa# after- 
wards furnished by the Assassination Plot, “ Do some 
great thing for him, which we in particular know not 
how to pray for ” f 

Thisliturgy was composed, circulateé, and read, it 
1s said, in some congregations of Jacobite 
schismatics, before William set out for Ire- 
land, but did not attract general notice till 
the appearancéd of a foreign armament on our coast 
had roused the natiomal spirit. Then rose a roar of 
indignation against the Englishmen who had dared, 
under the hypocritical pretence of devotion, to 1m- 
precate curses on England The deprived Prelates 
were suspected, and not without some show of reason 


against the 
nonjuring 
Bishops. 


* “Restore unto as again the 
publick worship of thy name, the 
reverent admunistration of thy sa 
craments. Raise up the former 
government botk mm charch and 

estate, that we may be no longer 
without King, without priest, 


without ‘God in the world.” 

t A Form of Prayer and Hu- 
muiliation for God s Blcssing upon 
His Majesty and ns Dominions, 
and for Removing and Averting 
of God’s Judgménts from this 
Church and State, 1690 
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For the nonjurors were; to a man, zealous Episco- 
palians. Their doctrine was that, in ecclesiastical 
matters of grave moment, nothing could be well done 
without the sanction of the Bishop And could it 
be believed that any who held this doctrine would 
compose a service, print it, circulate 1t, and actually 
use 1t in public worship, without the approbation of 
Sancroft, whom the whole party revered, not only as 
the true Pmmate of all England, but also as a Saint 
and a Confessor? It was known that the Prelates 
who had refused the oaths had lately held several 
consultations at Lambeth The subject of thosc 
consultations, 1t was now said, might easily be guessed 

The holy fathers had been engaged 1n framing prayers 
for the destruction of the Protestant colony in Ireland, 
for the defeat of the English fleet in the Channel, and 
for the speedy arrival of a French army in Kent 

The extreme section of the Whig party pressed this 
accusition with vindictive eagerness. This then, said 
those implacable politicians, was the frmt of King 
William’s merciful policy Never had he committed 
a greater error than when he had conceived the hope 
that the hcavts of the clergy were to be von by 
clemency aud moderation He had not chosen tu 
give credit to men who had learned by a long and 
bitter experience that no kindness will tame the sullen 
ferocity of a priesthood Head stroked and pam 

pered when he should have tried the effect of chains 
and hunger He had hazarded the good will of his 
best friends by protecting his worst enemies. Those 
Bishops who had publicly refused to acknowledge him 
as their Sovereign, and who, by that refusal, had 
forferted their digpities and revenues, still cuntinued 
to live unmolested in palaces which ought to be occu- 
pied by better men. And for his indulgence, an indul- 
gence unexampled in the history of revolutions, what 
return had been made? Even this, that the men, 
whom he had, with so much tenderness, screened from 

u 3 
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just punishment, had the insolence to describe him in 
their prayers as a persecutor defiled with the blood 
of the nghteous, that they asked for grace to endure 
with fortitude his sanguinary tyranny, that they 
cried to heaven for a foreign fleet and army to deliver 
thenmt from his yoke, nay, that they hinted at a 
wish so odious that even they had not the front to 
speak 1t plainly One writer, 1m a pamphlet which 
produced a great sensation, expressed his wonder that 
the people had not, when Tourville was mding vie- 
forious in the Channel, Dewitted the nonjuring Pre- 
lates. Excited as the public mind then was, there 
was some danger that this suggestion might bring a 
funous mob to Lambeth At Norwich indeed the 
people actually rose, attacked the palace which the 
Bishop was still suffered to occupy and would have 
pulled 1t down but for the tamely arrival of the 
traibands.* The government very properly insti- 
tuted criminal proceedings against the publisher of 
the work which had produced this alarming breach of 
the peace tf The deprived Prelates meanwhile put 
forth a defence of their conduct. In this document 
they declared, with all solemnity, ard as in the pre- 
sence of God, that they had no hand im the new 
hturgy, that they knew not who had framed it, that 
they had never used it, that they had never held any 
correspondence directly or indirectly with the French 
court, that they were engaged 1n no plot agamst the 
existing government, and that they would willingly 
shed their blood rather than see England subjugated 
by a foreign prince, who had, in his own kingdom, 
cruelly persecuted their Protestant brethren As to 
the writer who had marked them out to the public 
vengeance by a fearful word, but too well understood, 
they commended him to the Divine mercy, and 
heartily prayed that his great sim might be forgiven 


* Totter of Lloyd, Pishop of ner MSS. 
Norwich, to Sancroft, in the Tan { Luttrell’s Diary 
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him. Most of those who signed this paper did so 
doubtless with sincerity but there 1s good reason to 
believe that one at least of the subscribers added to 
the crime of betraying his country the cmme of 
calling his God to witness a falsehood.* 

The events which were passing in the Channel and 
on the, Content compelled William to 


make repeated changes in his plans. Du-” operations 
ring the week which followed bis tri- Weserora 


umphal entry unto Dublin,’ messengers 
charged with evil tidings arrived from England in 
rapid succession, Furst came the account of Wal- 
deck’s defeat at Fleurus. The King was much dis- 
turbed. All the pleasure, he said, which his own 
victory had given him was at an end Yet, with 
that generosity which was hidden under his austere 
aspect, he sate down, even in the moment of his first 
vexation, to write a kind and encouraging letter to 
the «anfortunate general.t Three days later came 
intelligence more alarming still. The alhed fleet had 
been ignominiously beaten The sea from the 
Downs to the Land’s End was in possession of the 
enemy The next post might bring news that Kent 
was invaded. A French squadron might appear in 


* A Modest Inquiry into the 
causes of the present Disasters 
in England, and who they are 
that brought the Frencl mt¢ the 
English Channel deseribed, 1690, 
Reflections upon a Form of 
Prayer lately set out for the Jaco- 
bitea, 1690, A Midnight Touch 
at an Unlicensed Pamphlet, 1690 
The paper signed by the non- 
Junng Bishops has often been re- 
printed. 

a the first “pata of a 
of my work appeare 
baw learned that the Jacobite 
Form of Brayer which produced 
so much excitement and contro- 


0 


vergy in 1690 was, to a great 
extent, coed from a Form of 
rayer which had been com 
pegged and clandestinely printed, 
soon after the battle of Worces 
ter,gfor the use of the Royahsts 
This curious fact, which seems 
to have been quite unknown 
both to the accused Bishops and 
to their accusers, wag discovered 
by Mr Lathbury, after the pub- 
lication of his History of the 
Nonjurors, and was, in the most 
obliging manner, communicated 
by hfin to me. 

+ Wilham ‘to Hemsius, July +. 
1690 
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Saint George’s Channel, and might without difficulty 
burn all the transports which lay at anchor in the 
Bay of Dublin William determined to return to 
England but he wished to obtuin, before he went, 
the command of a safe haven on the eastern coast of 
helani Waterford was the best place suited to his 
purpose, and towards Waterford he immediately 
proceeded” Clonmel and Kilkenny were abandoned 
by the Imsh troops as soon as 1t was known that he 
was approaching At Kilkenny he was entertamed, 
on the nineteenth of July, by the Duke of Ormond, 
in the ancient castle of the Butlers, which had not 
long before been occupied by Lauzun, and which 
therefore, in the midst of the general devastation, 
still had tables and chairs, hangings on the walls, 
and claret in the cellars. On the twenty-first, two 
regiments which garrisoned Waterford consented to 
march out after a famt show of resistance a few 
hours later the fort of Duncannon, which, towering 
on a rocky promontory, commanded the entrance of 
the harbour, surrendered , and Wiliam was master 
of the whole of that secure and spacious basin which 
1s formed by the united waters of the.Su1z, the Nore, 
and the Barrow He then announced his intention of 
instantly returning to England, and, having declared 
Count Solmes Commander in Chief of the army of 
Ireland, set out for Dublin.” 

But good news met Jum on the road Tourville 
had appeared on the coast of Devonshire, had put 
some troops on shore, &nd had sacked Teignmouth 
but the only effect of this sult had been to raise 
the whole population ot the western counties in arms 
against the mvaders. The enemy had departed, 
after domg just m.schief enough to make the cause 
of James as odious for a time to Tories as to Whigs, 
William therefore again changed his plans, and has- 


* Story , Lohdon Gazetté, Aug 4 1690, Dumont MS, 
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tened bark to his army, which, dung his absence, 
had moved westward, and which he nomen in the 
neighbourhood of Cashel * 

About this time ‘he received from Mary a letter 
requesting him to decide an important question on 
which the Council of Nine was divided. ° Marl- 
borough was of opinion that all danger of invasion 
was over for that year The sea, he said, “was open 
for the French ships had returned into port, and 
were refitting Now was the time to send an English 
fleet, with five thousand troops on board, to the 
southern extremity of Ireland. Such a force mght 
easily reduce Cork and Kinsale, two of the most 
important strongholds still occupied by the forces of 
James. Marlborough was strenuously supported by 
Nottingham, and as strenuously opposed by the other 
members of the mterior council with Caermarthen at 
their head. The Queen referred the matter to her 
husBand He highly approved of the plan, and gave 
orders that it should be executed by the General 
who had formed it. Caermarthen submitted, though 
with a bad grace, and with some murmurs at the 
extraordinayy partiality of His Majesty fpr Marl- 
borough f 

Wiliam meanwhile was advancing towards Lime- 
rick, In that city the army which he | 
had put to rout at the Boype had*taken collected at 
refuge, discomfited, indeed, and disgraced, 
but very little diminished. He would not have had 
the trouble of besieging the flace, if the 


advice of Lauzun and of Lauzun’s coun- Bouneee thes 
trymen had been followed. They laughed cannot te 


at the thought gf defending such fortafi- * 
cations, and indeed would not adniit that the name 
of fortifications could properly be given to heaps of 


* Story; Willam to Hensius, + ‘Mary to, Wilham, Aug 7 
z+ 1699, London Gazette, 28" S&* 1690 
Aug ll 
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dirt, which certainly bore little resemblance to the 
works of Valenciennes and Philipsburg “It 1s un- 
necessary,” said Lauzun, with an oath, “for the 
English to bring cannon agaist’such a place as this. 
What you call your ramparts might be battered down 
with roasted apples.” He therefore gave his voice 
for evacuating Limerick, and declared that, at all 
events, he was determined not to throw away, in a, 
hopeless resistance, the lives of the brave men who 
had been entrusted to his care by his master* The 
truth iss that the judgment of the brilliant and ad- 
venturous Frenchman was biassed by his inclinations. 
He and his companions were sick of Ireland. They 
were ready to face death with courage, nay, with 
gaiety, on a field of battle But the dull, squalid, 
barbarous life, which they had now been leading 
during several months, was more than they could 
bear They were as much out of the pale of the 
civilised world as if they had been banishef to 
Dahomey or Spitzbergen The climate affected their 
health and spirits. In that unhappy country, wasted 
by years of predatory war, hospitality could offer 
httle more than a couch of straw, a tzencher of meat 
half raw and half burned, and a draught of sour 
muk, A crust of bread, a pint of wine, could hardly 
be purchased for money A year of such hardships 
seemed a century to men who had always been ac- 
customed to carry with them tp tue camp the luxu- 
ries of Paris, soft bedding, mch tapestry, sideboards 
of plate, hampers of Champagne, opera dancers, 
cooks, and musicians, Better to be a prisoner in the 
Bastille, better to be a recluse at La Trappe, than to 
be generasissimo of the half naked gavages who bur- 
rowed in the dreaty swamps of Munster Any plea 
was welcome which would serve as an excuse for re- 
turning from that migerable exile to the land of corn- 


* Mreane Excidiums, Mac 420 London Gazette, Aug 14, 
Geoghegan; Life of James, u. 1690, 
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Selds and vineyards, of gilded coaches and laced 
cravats, of ballrooms and theatres.* 

Very different was the feeling of the children of 
the sol. The island, which to French | 
courtiers was a disconsolate place of on defending 
bantshment, was the Inshman’s home. ° 
There were collected all the objects of his love and 
of bis ambition, and there he hoped that his dust 
would one day mingle with the dust of his fathers. 
To him even the heaven dark with the vapours of 
the ocean, the wildernesses of black rushes and stag- 
nant water, the mud cabins where the peasants and 
the swine shared their meal of roots, had a charm 
which was wanting to the sunny skies, the cultured 
fields, and the stately mansions of the Seme He 
could imagine no fairer spot than his country, if only 
his country could be freed from the tyranny of the 
Saxons, and all hope that his country would be freed 
from the tyranny of the Saxons must be abandoned 
if Limerick were surrendered. 

The conduct of the Insh dunng the last two 
months had sunk their military reputation to the 
lowest poiat. They had, with the exceptign of some 
gallant regiments of cavalry, fled disgracefully at the 
Boyne, and had thus incurred the bitter contempt 
both of their enemies and of their allies. The Eng- 
lish who were at Samt Germains never spoke of tne 
Irish but as a people of dastards and traitors.f The 


e.ercita nonnullos, potiss1mam 
qu: patriu cosli dulcedinem impa- 
fientins suspirabant, sibi persua- 
sisse desperatas Cypri res nulla 


* The impatience of Lauzun 
and his countrymen to get away 
from Ireland 1s mentioned in a 
letter of Oct. 21 1690, quoted in 


the Memoirs of James u. 421 

“ Asimo,” says Colonel Kelly, the 
author of the Macarie Excidium, 
“ diuturnam absentiam tam egre 
molesteque ferebat ut bellum in 
Cypro protrah: continuarique 1pso 
e1 auditu acerbisimum  esset 

Nec incredibile est ducum in illus 


humana ope defend sustentanique 
posse” Asimo 1s Lauzun, an 
Cypras Ireland d 
p “Pauci il ex Cilicibus au- 
licis, qui cum regina in Syna 
corfimorants remanserant, 
non cessabant unitversam nationem 
foade t¥aducc?e, ct ngestis infuper 
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French were 0 much exasperated against the unfortu- 
nate nation, that Insh merchants, who had been man 
years settled-at Paris and Bordeaux, durst not 

the streets for fear of beng insulted by the populace.* 
So strong was the prejudice, that absurd stories were 
inventea to explain the intrepidity with which the 
horse had fought. It was said that the troopers were 
not men of ‘Celtic blood, but descendants of the old 
English of the pale f It was also said that they had 
been mtoxicated with brandy just before the battle f 
Yet nothmg can be more certain than that they 
must have been generally of Insh race, nor did the 
steady valour which they displayed in a long and al- 
most hopeless conflict against great odds bear any 
resemblance to the fury of a coward maddened by 
strong drink into momentary hardihood Even mn 
the infantry, undisciplined and disorganised as it was, 
there was much spirit, though little firmness. Fits 
of enthusiasm and fits of faimtheartedness succeeded 
each other ‘The same battalion, which at one time 
threw away its arms in a panic and shrieked for 
quarter, would on another occasion fight valiantly 
On the day of the Boyne the courage of the ill 
trained and 11] commanded kernes had ebbed to the 
lowest point. When they had ralhed at Limerick, 
their blood was up Patriotism, fanaticism, shame, 
revenge, despair, had raised them above themselves. 


With one voice officers 


men gnsisted that the city 


should be defended to the last. At the head of those 


convitus lacerare, pavidos et ma- 
lefidos proditores ac mortalium 
consceleratissimos publice appel- 
Jando” — Macarie  Excidium 
The Cilcians are the English 
Syna is France, 

* « Tanta infamia tam operoso 
artificio et subtili commento mn 
vulgus sparsa, tam constantibus 
de Cypngium perfidia atqpe op- 
probrio rumoribus, tufam, qua lata 


est, Syriam ita pervasit, ut mer- 
catores Cypru, propter 
inustum genti dedecus, intra do- 
morum septa clausi nunquam 
prodire audédtent; tanto eorum 
odio populous in universum exar- 
serat,”-— Macariz Excidium. 

+ I have seen this assertion n 
& contemporary pamphlet of which 
I cannot recollect the tifle. 

t Story, Dumont 
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who were for resistutf was the brave Sarsfield, and 
his exhortations diffused through all ranks a spint 
resembling his own. To save his countfy was beyond 
bis power ll that he could do was to prolong her 
last agony through one bloody and disastrous year * 
Tyrconnel was altogether mcompetent t8 decide 
the question on which the French and the 
Insh differed. The only military qué- ssn detnd 
lities that he had ever possessed were ~ 
personal bravery and skull in the use of the sword. 
These qualities had once enabled him to frighten away 
rivals from the doors of his mistresses, and to play 
the Hector at cockpits and hazard tables But more 
was necessary to enable him to form an opinion as to 
the possibility of defending Limerick. He would 
probably, had his temper been as hot as in the days 
when he diced with Grammont and threatened to cut 
the old Duke of Ormond’s throat, have voted for 
running any risk however desperate. But age, pain, 
and sickness had left little of the ranting, bullying, 
hghting Dick Talbot of the Restoration. He had 
sunk mto deep despondency He was incapable of 
strenuous exettion The French officers pronounced 
him utterly ignorant of the art of war They had 
observed that at the Boyne he had seemed to be 
stupified, unable to give directions himself, unable 
even to make up his mind abotit the suggestions 
which were offered }3y othess ¢ The disasters which 
* Macane Excidium Boisse J,ouvois from Limenck, = 4 


leau remarked the ebb and flow j¢99 says of Tyrconnel “Ti a 
of courage among the Insh. I dalleurs trop peu de connois- 
have quoted one of his letters to sance des choses de notre metier 
his wife. It 18 but just to quote 1) a perdu absolument la confiance » 
another “NosIrlarfiois n’avoient ges officiers du pays surtoyt 
jamais va le feu, et cela les & depmsle your de notre deroute, 
surpris. Presentement, ils sont 81 ¢¢ en effet, Monseigneur, je me 
fachés de n’avoir pas fait leur crajs obligé-de vous dire que dés 
devoir que je sms bien persuade le momentoad les ennemis pa- 
qu ils ter6ntmueux pourlavenir” yi rent sur le, bord de la siviare le 
¢ La Hoguette, writing to premicr jour, et dans toute la 
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had since followed one another in rapid succession 
were not hkely to restore the tone of a mind so 
pitiably unnérved. His wife was already in France 
with the little which remained of his once ample for- 
tune his own wish was to follow her thither, his 
voice was therefore given for abandoning the city 

At last ~ compromise was made. Lauzua and 
ea Tyrconnel, with the French troops, re- 
defended by tired to Galway The great body of the 

native army, about twenty thousand strong, 
remained at Limerick. The chief command there 
was entrusted to Boisseleau, who understood the cha- 
racter of the Insh better, and consequently judged 
them more favourably, than any of his countrymen. 
In general, the French captains spoke of their unfor- 
tunate allies with boundless contempt and abhor- 
rence, and thus made themselves as hateful as the 
English.* 

Lauzun and Tyrconnel had scarcely departed when 
the advanced guard of William’s army came 1m sight. 
Soon the King himself, accompanied by Auverquerque 
and Ginkell, and escorted by three hundred horse, 
rode forwsrd to examine the fortificatidns.© The city, 
then the gecond in Ireland, though less altered since 
that time than most large cities in the British isles, 
has undergone a great change. The new town did 
not then exist ‘he ground now covered by those 
smooth and broad pavenents, those neat gardens, 
those stately shops flammg with red bnck, and gay 
with shawls and china, was then an open meadow 
lying without the walls, The city consisted of two 
parts, which had been designated durimg several 


journée du lendemam, 1] parut & “Ts sont tonyourg préts de nous 

tout le monde dans une m grande egorger par | antipathie qu’ils ont 

léthargie qu'il étoit incapable,de pour nous. C’est la nation du 

prendre aucun parti, quelque monde Ja plus brutale, ef qui a le 

choaa quisn lu p ”¢ moms dhumanité”: Aug. i 
* Desgrigny says ofthe Insh 1690, 
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teenturies as the Enghshand the Insh town. The 
‘English town stands on an island surrounded by the 
Shannon, and consists of a knot of antaque houses 
with gable ends, crowding thick round a venerable 
cathedral, The aspect of the streets 1s such that a 
traveller who wanders through them may easily fancy 
himself in Normandy or Flanders. Not fa: from the 
cathedral, an ancient castle overgrown with weeds 
and ivy looks down on the river A narrow and rapid 
stream, over which, in 1690, there was only a single 
bridge, divides the English town from the~quarter 
anciently occupied by the hovels of the native popu- 
lation The view from the top of the cathedral now 
extends many mules over a level expanse of mech 
mould, through which the greatest of Insh rivers 
winds between artificial banks. But in the seven- 
teenth century those banks had not been constructed, 
and that wide plain, of which the grass, verdant even 
beyond the verdure of Munster, now feeds some of 
the finest cattle mn Europe, was then almost always 
a marsh and often a lake * 

When it was known that the French troops had 
quitted Lamerrck, and that the Insh only xemained, 
the general expectation 1n the English camp was 
that the city would be an easy conquest f Nor was 
that expectation unreasonable for even Sarsfield 
desponded. One chance, 1p, his opinion, there still 
was. William haf brought yith him none but small 
guns. Several large pieces of ordnance, a great 
quantity of provisions and anfmunition, and a bridge 
of tin boats, which in the watery plain of the Shannon 
was frequently needed, were slowly followmg from 
Cashel If the,guns and gunpowder could be in- 
tercepted and destroyed, there might be some hope 


* Story, Account of the Cities old naps of Limenck in the 
m Ireland,that are still possessed British Museum 
by the Forows of King James, + Stery, Damont MS 
1090 There are some curious 
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If not, all was lost, and the best thing that a brave 
and lnughspimted Insh gentleman could do was to 
forget the country which he had in vain tried to de- 
fend, and to seek in some foreign land a home or 4 


ve 

A fuw hours, therefore, after the Enghsh tents had 
cerficid mr . Deen pitched before Limerick, Sarsfield 
Estirern Set forth, under cover of the night, with a 
wat strong body,of horse and dragoons. He 
took the road to Killaloe, and crossed the Shannon 
there. During the day he lurked with his band in a 
wild mountaim tract named from the mlver mines 
which 1t contams. Those mines had many years 
before been worked by English proprietors, with the 
help of engineers and labourers imported from the 
Continent. But, mm the rebellion of 1641, the abo- 
riginal population had destroyed the works and mas- 
sacred the workmen, nor had the devastation then 
committed been since repaired. In this desolate 
region Sarsfield found no lack of scouts or of guides 
for all the peasantry of Munster were zealous on his 
side He learned in the evening that the detach- 
ment whach guarded the English artiilery had halted 
for the yight, seven miles from William’s camp, on a 
pleasant carpet of green turf, and under the ruined 
walls of an old castle, that officers and men seemed 
to think themselves perfectly secure, that the beasts 
had been turned loose to grage, and that even the 
sentinels were dozmg When it was dark the Insh 
horsemen quitted their hidingplace, and were con- 
ducted by the people of the country to the spot 
where the escort lay sleeping round the guns. The 
surprise was complete. Some of the English sprang 
to their arms and’ made an attempt to resist, but in 
vain, About sixty fell. One only was taken alive 
The rest fled. The cictorious Insh made a huge 
pile of waggons and pieces of cannon very gun 
wis stuffed with powder, and fixed with its mouth 
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ai the ground, and the-whole mass was blown up 
he solitary prisoner, a heutenant, was treated with 
great: civility by Sarsfield. “If I had fatled in this 
xttempt,” said the t Imshman, “I should have 
been off to France.” * 
Intelligence had been carried to William’s*%head- 
s that Sarsfield had stolen out of Limenck 
and was ranging the country The King guessed the 
design of his brave enemy, and sent five hundred 
horse to protect the guns. Unhappily there was 
some delay, which the English, always dispdsed to 
believe the worst of the Dutch courtiers, attmbuted 
to the negligence or perverseness of Portland. At 
one in the morning the detachment set out, but had 
scarcely left the camp when a blaze hke lightning 
and a crash like thunder announced to the wide 
plain of the Shannon that all was over f 
Sarsfield had long been the favourite of bis coun- 
trymen, and this most seasonable exploit, yudiciously 
planned and vigorously executed, raised him still 
higher in their estimation. Their spirits rose, and 
the besiegers began to lose heart. Wilham did his 
best to repay his loss, Two of the guns whyh had 
been blown up were found to be still servyceable. 
Two more were sent for from Waterford. Battenes 
constructed of small field pieces, which, though 
they might have been uselgss against one of the 
fortresses of Hainamlt or Brabant, made some im- 
pression on the feeble Setenc of Limerick. Several 
outworks were carried by storm®; and a breach in the 
rampart of the city began to appear 
During these operations, the Enghsh army was 
astonished and amused by an incident, a ee 
which produced indeed no very important dearg O'Doanel 
consequences, but which illustrates in the 
most stniking manner the real ygature of Insh Jaco- 
* Story , Tames, 1. 416 , Bur- ff Story, Dumont MB. 
net, ti. 58; Dumont MS. 
VOL. V x . 
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bitism, In the first rank of those great Celtic ho 
which, down to the close of the reign of Elza 
bore rule in Ulster, were the O’Donnels. The h 

of that house had yielded to the skill and energy 
Mountjoy, had kissed the hand of James the First, 
and had consented to exchange the rude inde- 
pendence of a petty prince for an emmently honour- 
able placé among British subjects. During a short 
tame the vanquished chief held the rank of an Earl, 
and was the landlord of an immense domain of which 
he had once been the sovereign. But soon he began 
to suspect the government of plottimg against him, 
and, mn revenge or 1n selfdefence, plotted against the 
government. His schemes failed he fled to the 
Contment his title and his estates were forfeited , 
and an Anglosaxon colony was planted in .he term- 
tory which he had governed. He meanwhile took 
refuge at the court of Spam Between that court 
and the aboriginal Irish there had, during the long 
contest between Philip and Elizabeth, been a close 
connection. The exiled chieftain was welcomed at 
Madrid as a good Catholic flying from heretical per- 
secutors. His illustrious descent and pmncely dig- 
nity, which to the English were subjects of mdicule, 
secured to him the respect of the Castihan grandees. 
His honours were inherited by a succession of ba- 
nished men who lived and died far from the land 
where the memory of. their family was fondly che- 
rished by a rude peasantry, and was kept fresh by 
the songs of minstrels and the tales of begging fnars. 
At length, im the eighty-third year of the exile of this 
ancient dynasty, 1t was known over all Europe that 
the Irish were again 1n arms for their independence 
Baldearg O’Donfel, who called himself the O'Donnel, 
a title far prouder, in the estimation cf his race, than 
any marquisate or dukedom, had been bred in Spain, 
and was in tue service of the Spanish goyernment. 
He“ requested thé perrasion of that government to 
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repair to Ireland, but #he House of Austria was 
now closely leagued with England, and the per- 
mission was refused. The O'Donnel made*his escape, 
and by a circuitous route, in the course of which he 
visited Turkey, arrived*at Kinsale a few days after 
James had sailed thence for France The effect pro 

duced gn the native population by the arnyal of this 
solitary wanderer was marvellous. Since Ulster had 
been reconquered by the Englshry, great multitudes 
of the Imsh imhabitants of that province had m- 
grated southward, and were now leading a vagrant life 
in Connaught and Munster These men, accustomed 
from their infancy to hear of the good old times, 
when the O’Donnel, solemnly inaugurated on the 
rock of Kilmacrenan by the successor of Saint Columb, 

governed the mountains of Donegal in defiance of the 
strangers of the pale, flocked to the standard of the 
restored exile. He was soon at the head of seven or 
eight*thousand Rapparees, or, to use the name pecu 

har to Ulster, Creaghts, and his followers adhered 
to him with a loyalty very different from the languid 
sentiment which the Saxon James had been able to 
inspire. Pnests:and even Bishops swelled tke tram 
of the adventurer He was so much elatedaby his 
reception that he sent agents to France, who assured 
the munisters of Lewis that the O’Donnel would, :f 
furnished with arms and amyuunition, bring into the 
field thirty thousantl Celte from Ulster, and that the 
Celts of Ulster would be found far superior in every 
milhtary quality to those of Léinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. No expression used by Baldearg indi- 
cated that he considered himself as a subject. His 
notion evidently was that the House of O’Dorinel was 
as truly and as indefeambly royal as the House of 
Stuart, and not a few of his countrymen were of 
the same mind. He made a pompous entrance into 
Limerick » and his _—— there raised the hanes 
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of the garnson to a strange pitch. Numerous pro- 
phecies were recollected or vented. An Q’Donnel 
with a red*mark was to be the deliverer of his coun- 
try, and Baldearg meant a red mark. An O’Donnel 
was to gain a great battle cover the Enghsh near 
Limebick, and at Limenck the O’Donnel and the 
English were now brought face to face.® 
While these predictions were eagerly repeated by 
the defenders of the city, evil presages, 
uirfoe grounded, not on barbarous oracles, but on 
grave military reasons, began to disturb 
Willham and his most experienced officers. The blow 
struck by Sarsfield had told the artillery had been 
long 1n doing 1ts work that work was even now very 
imperfectly done the stock of powder had begun to 
run low the autumnal rai had begun to fall. The 
soldiers in the trenches were up to their knees in mire. 
No precaution was neglected but, though drains 
were dug to carry off the water, and though pewter 
basins of usquebaugh and brandy blazed all night in 
the tents, cases of fever had already occurred , and 1t 
might well be apprehended that, 1f the army remained 
but a few days longer on that swampy soul, there 
would ,be a pestilence more terrible than that which 
had raged twelve months before under the walls of 
Dundalk.f A council of war was held. It was de- 
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* See the aecount of the O’Lon- 
nels in Sir William Betham’s 
Irish Antiquarian Researchvs. It 
18 strange that he makes no men- 
tion of Baldearg, whose ap- 
pearance in Ireland is the most 
extraordutary event m the whole 
history of the race See also 
Story’s Impartial History; Ma- 
carig Excidium, and Mr O’Cal- 
laghan’s note, Life of James, 1. 
434 , the Letter.of O'Donnel to 

vayx, and the Meponal en- 

tled, * Mémoire donnée par un 


hotume du Comte O'Donnel & M 
D’ Avanx.” 

t The reader will rememb: « 
Corporal Trim’s explanation ot 
radical heat and radical moisture 
Sterne 1s an authority not to b« 
despised on these subjects. His 
boyhood ‘was passed in barracks 
he was constantly listening to 
the talk of old soldiers who had 
served under King W: and 
has used their stores like a man 
of true genius, , © 
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termined to nake onevgreat effort, and, if that effort 
failed, to raise the siege. 

On the twenty-seyenth of August, at three in the 
afternoon, the signal was given. Five hun- pasuecsatul 
dred grenadiers rushef from the Enghsh {2h om 
trenches to the counterscarp, fired their seein 
piecesyand threw their grenades. The Ingh fled mto 
the town, and were followed by the assailanta, who, 
in the excitement of victory, did not wait for orders. 
Then began a terrible street fight. The Insh, as soon 
as they had recovered from their surpnse, stood reso- 
lutely to their arms, and the English grenadiers, 
overwhelmed by numbers, were, with great loss, driven 
back to the counterscarp There the struggle was 
long and desperate When indeed was the Roman 
Catholic Celt to fight if he did not fight on that day? 
The very women of Limerick mingled in the combat, 
rtood firmly under the hottest fire, and flung stones 
and*broken bottles at the enemy In the moment 
when the conflict was fiercest a mine exploded, and 
hurled a fine German battalion into the ar During 
four hours the carnage and uproar continued. The 
thick cloud ‘whith rose from the breach stresmed out 
on the wind for many mules, and disappeare@ behind 
the hills of Clare Late im the evening the bemegers 
retared slowly and sullenly totherr camp Their hope 
was that a second attack would be made on the mor- 
row, and the solditrs#owed ¢0 have the town or die. 
But the powder was now almost exhausted the rain 
fell nm torrents the gloomy masses of cloud which 
came up from the south west threatened a havoc more 
terrible than that of the sword, and there was reason 
to fear that the.roads, which were already deep im 
mud, would soon be in such a state that no wheeled 
carriage could’ be dragged through them The King 
determined to raise the siege, and to move his troops 
to a healthier region. He had 1p truth staid elong 
enough for it was with great difficulty that his guns 
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and waggons were tugged away by long teams of 
oxen." 

The history of the first mege of Limerick bears, 
in some respects, a remarkable analogy to the history 
of the siege of Londonderry ° The southern city was, 
like fhe northern city, the last asylum of a Church 
and of a nation. Both places were crowded hy fugi- 
tives from all parts of Ireland. Both places appeared 
to men who had made a regular study of the art of 
war incapable of resisting an enemy Both were, in 
the moment of extreme danger, abandoned by those 
commanders who should ‘have defended them. Lau- 
zun and Tyrconnel deserted Limericx as Cunningham 
and Lundy had deserted Londonderry In both 
cases, religious and patriotic enthusiasm struggled 
unassisted against great odds, and, in both cases, 
religious and patriotic enthusiasm did what veteran 
warriors had pronounced 1t absurd to attempt 

It was with no pleasurable emotions that Latzun 
and Tyrconnel learned at Galway the for- 
tunate issue of the conflict in which they 
had refused to take a part. They were 
weary of Ireland they were apprehénsive that their 
conduct might be unfavourably represented in France 
they therefore determined to be beforehand with 
their accusers, and took ship together for the Con- 
tinent. 
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* Story, Wilham to Waldeck, 
ept. 22. 1690, London Gazette, 
Sept. 4 Berwick asserts 
when the siege was raised not a 
drop of rain had fallen during a 
month, that none fell during the 
following tfiree weeks, and that 
Wilham pretended that the wea- 
ther was wet merely to hide the 
shame of his defeat. Story, who 
was on the spot, says, “It. was 
cloudy all about, ard rained very 
fagt, sc that every, body &Scgan to 
dread the consequences of 1t,” 
‘and again, “ The rain which had. 
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already fallen had softened the 
ways. This was one main 
reeson for raising the mege for, 
uf we had not, granting the wea- 
ther to contmue bad, we must 
either have taken the town, or of 
necessity have lost our cannon.” 
Dumont, another eyewitness, says 
that before the,mege was raised 
the rains had been most violent, 
that the Shannon was swollen, 
that the earth was scaked, tl at 
horacs could nut keep ther 
t. 
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Tyrconnel, before heedeparted, delegated his civil 
authority to one council, and his military authonty 
to another The young Duke of Berwick was de- 
clared Commander in Chief but this dignity was 
merely nominal Sarsffeld, undoubtedly the first of 
Insh soldiers, was placed last in the list of the%oun- 
cillors to whom the conduct of the war was entrusted , 
and some believed that he would not have been in 
the list at all, had not the Vaceroy feared that the 
omission of so popular a name might produce a 
mutiny 

William meanwhile proceeded to Waterford, aud 
sailed thence for England. Before he em- winiemreturns 
barked, he entrusted the government of % ™nslsn- 
Ireland to three Lords Justices. Henry Sidney, now 
Viscount Sidney, stood first in the commission, and 
with him were joined Coningsby and Suir Charles 
Porter Porter had formerly held the Great Seal of 
the Ringdom, had, merely because he was a Protes- 
tant, been deprived of 1t by James, and had now re- 
ceived 1t again from the hand of William. 

On the sixth of September the King, after a voyage 
of twenty féur ‘hours, landed at Bristol. .© 
Thence he travelled to London, stopping Wollam ia 
by the road at the mansions of some great 
lords, and 1t was remarked that all those who were 
thus honoured were Tories. . He was‘entertained one 
day at Badminton By the Duke of Beaufort, who was 
supposed to have brought himself with great diffi- 
culty to take the oaths, and on ‘a subsequent day at a 
large house near Marlborough, which, 1n our own time, 
before the great revolution produced by railways, was 
renowned as one gf the best mns in Engi&nd, but 
which, in the seventeenth century, was a seat of the 
Duhe of Somefset William was everywhere received 
with marks of respect and joy dis campaign indeed 
had not ended quite so prosperously as‘it had begun 
but on the Whole his success had beep great beyond 
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expectation, and had fully vindicated the wisdom of 
his resolution to command his army in persen. The 
sack of Teignmouth too was fresh mm the minds of 
Englishmen, and had for a time reconciled all but 
the most fanatical Jacobites to each other and to the 
thront. The magistracy and clergy of the capital 
repaired to Kensington with thanks and congratula- 
tions. The people rang bells and kindled bonfires. 
For the Pope, whom gpod Protestants had been ac- 
customed to immolate, the French King was on this 
occasion substituted, probably by way of retaliation 
for the insults which had been offered to the effigy 
of William by the Parisian populace. A waxen figure, 
which was doubtless a hideous caricature of the most 
graceful and majestic of princes, was dragged about 
Westminster in a chariot. Above was mscnibed, mn 
large letters, “ Lewis the greatest tyrant of fourteen ” 
After the procession, the image was committed to 
the flames, amidst loud huzzas, in the middle of 
Covent Garden * 

When William arrived in London, the expedition 
repedition to aestined for Cork was ready to sail from 
the South of, = Portsmouth , and Marlborough had been 

. Some time on board waiting for a fair 
wind He was accompanied by Grafton. This young 
man had been, 1mmediately after the departure of 
James, and while the throne was still vacant, named 
by William Colonel of,the First‘Regament of Foot 
Guards. The Revolution had scarcely been consum- 
mated, when signs of tsaffection began to appear in 
that regiment, the most important, both because of 
its pecuhar duties and because of its numerical 
strengths of all the regiments mm the army It was 
thought that the Volonel had not put this bad spimt 
down with a sufficiently firm hand He was known 


London Gasstie, September porary engraving Covent 
1, 1890; Narcweus Qutirell’s Garden as it fs IO on this 
lary I have seep a contem- night, 
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not to be perfectly satisfied with the new arrange- 
ment, he had voted for a Regency, and it was ru- 
moured, perhaps without reason, that he had deahngs 
with Saint Germains, The honourable and lucrative 
command to which he’ had just been appomted was 
taken from him* Though severely mortifed, he 
behaved like s man of sense and spint, Bent on 
proving that he had been wrongfully suspected, and 
animated by an honourable,ambition to distinguish 
himself in his profession, he obtained permussion to 
serve as & volunteer under Marlborough 1m Iteland 

At length, on the eighteenth of September, the 
wind changed. The fleet stood out to sea, and, on 
the twenty-first, appeared before the harbour of Cork. 
The troops landed, and were speedily jomed by the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, with several] regiments, Dutch, 
Danish, and French, detached from the army which 
had lately besieged Limerick. The Duke imme- 
diately put forward a claim which, if the Enghsh 
general had not been a man of excellent judgment 
and temper, might have been fatal to the expedition 
His Highness contended that, as a prince of a sove- 
reign houst, te was entitled to command, m chief 
Marlborough calmly and politely showed,that the 
pretence was unreasonable. <A dispute followed, in 
which it 1s said that the German behaved with rude- 
tess, and the Englshman, with that gentle firmness 
to which, more pefhays than gven to his great abilities, 
he owed his success in hfe, At length a Huguenot 
officer suggested a compromise. Marlborough con- 
sented to waive part of his nghts, and to allow pre- 
eedence to the Duke on the alternate days. The first 
morning on whjch Marlborough had thetommand, 
he gave the word “ Wurtemberg”* The Duke's hearé 
was won by this compliment, and on the next day 
he gave the word “ Marlborough.” 


* Van Citters to the States General, March jf. 1689. 
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But, whoever might give the word, genius asserted 
Martborough 18 indefeasible superrority Marlborough 
‘takes Cork. —_ Was on every day the real general. Cork 
was vigorously attacked. Outwork after outwork was 
rapidly carned. In forty eight hours all was over 
The trices of the short struggle may still be seen. 
The old fort, where the Insh made the hardest fight, 
hes in ruins. The Doric Cathedral, so ungracefully 
jomed to the ancient tqwer, stands on the site of a 
Gothic edifice which was shattered by the English 
cannon.” In the neighbouring churchyard w stil 
shown the spot where stood, during many ages, one of 
those round towers which have perplexed antiquaries, 
This venerable monument shared the fate of the neigh- 
bouring church On another spot, which 1s now called 
the Mall, and 1s lined by the stately houses of bank- 
ing companies, railway companies, and insurance 
companies, but which was then a bog known by the 
name of the Rape Marsh, four English regiments; up 
to the shoulders in water, advanced gallantly to the 
assault. Grafton, ever foremost in danger, while 
struggling through the quagmire, was struck by a shot 
from the«amparts, and was carried batk dying The 
place where he fell, then about a hundred yards 
without the City, but now situated in the very centre 
of business and population, 18 still ca'led Grafton 
Street. The assaflants had made their way through 
the swamp, and the close fighting Was just about to 
begin, when a parley was beaten. Articles of capitu- 
lation were speedily adjhisted. The garrison, between 
four and five thousand fighting men, became pni- 
soners. Marlborough promised to intercede with the 
King botlt for them and for the inhabitants, and to 
prevent outrage and spoliation. His troops he suce 
ceeded 1n restraining but crowds of sailors and camp 
followers came into the city through the breach, and 
the houses of fhany Roman Catholics were sacked 
before order wis red. 
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No commander has ever understood better than 
Marlborough how to improve & Victory aertporougn 
A few hours after Cork had fallen, his ca- ‘Xo 
valry were on the road to Kinsale. A trumpeter was 
sent to summon the place. The Insh threatened to 
hang him for bringing such a message, set firé to the 
town, and retired unto two forts called the Old and the 
New. The Enghsh horse arnved just in ‘ime to ex- 
tinguish the flames. Marlbprough speedily followed 
with his infantry The Old Fort was scaled, and 
four hundred and fifty men who defended 1t were 
killed or taken The NeW Fort 1t was necessary to 
attack m a more methodical way Battenes were 
planted trenches were opened munes were sprung 
in & few days the besiegers were masters of the coun- 
terscarp, and all was ready for storming, when the 
governor offered to capitulate. The garrison, twelve 
hundred strong, was suffered to retire to Limenck, but 
the® conquerors took possession of the stores, which 
were of considerable value. Of all the Imsh ports 
Kinsale was the best situated for mtercourse with 
France. Here, therefore, was a plenty unknown m 
any other part of Munster At Limerick bread and 
wine were luxuries which generals and privy counctl- 
lors were not always able to procure. Butin the New 
Fort of Kinsale Marlborough found a thousand bar- 
rels of wheat and eighty pipes of claret 

His success ha? been complete and rapid, and in- 
deed, had it not been rapid, 1t would not have been 
complete His campaign, short as it was, had been 
long enough to allow time for the deadly work which, 
in that age, the moust earth and air of Ireland seldom 
failed, in the autumnal season, to perform én English 
soldiers The malady which had ‘thinned the ranks 
ef Schomberp’s army at Dundalk, and which had 
eompelled William to make a hasty retreat from the 
estuary of the Shannon, had ,begun t@ appear at Kin-~ 
sale. Quick and vigorous as Marlbérough’s $pera- 
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tions were, he lost a much greater number of men 
hy disease than by the fire of the enemy He 
presented himself at Kensngton only five weeks 
after he had sailed from Portsmouth, ‘and was mest 
graciously received. ‘No officer living,” said Wil- 
liam, Baller erry asm cnorigtensbiadgnet J Lord 
Marlborough, 1s so fit for great commands.” * 

In Scotland, as in Ireland, the aspect bf things had, 
Affaire of during this memorable summer, changed 
Scotland. = greatly for the better That club of dis- 

contented Whigs which had, in the preceding year, 
ruled the Parliament, browbeaten the munuisters, re- 
fused the supplies, and stopped the signet, had sunk 
under general contempt, and had at length ceased to 
exist. There was harmony between the Sovereign 
and the Estates, and the long contest between two 
forms of ecclesiastical government had been termi- 
nated in the only way compatible with the peace and 
prosperity of the country 

This happy turn 1m affairs 1s to be chiefly ssscibel 

Tatrigues of to the errors of the perfidious, turbulent 
with the Jazo- and revengeful Montgomery Some weeks 

« after the close of that session daring which 
he had exercised a boundless authonty over the 
Scottish Parliament, he went to London with his two 
principal confederates, the Earl of Annandale and 
the Lord Ross. The three had an audience of Wil- 
ham, and presented to hm a manitesto setting forth 
what they demanded for the public. They would 
very soon have changed their tone if he would have 
granted what they demanded for themselves. But 
he resented their conduct deeply, and was deter- 
mined not to pay them for. annoying him. The re- 


* As to Marlborough’s expe- Mercury for Nov 1690; History 
dition, see Story’s Impartial His- of King Wilham, 1702 oe 
tory; the Life of Jemes, ii 419, 1, 60 ; ae Life of Joseph Pike, 

420 , London Gasette, Oct. @ a Quaker of Cork, 
18 ‘16 27 80 1620; Monthly 
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ception which he gave them convinced them that 
they hai no favour to expect. Montgomery’s pas- 
sions were fierce his wants were pressmg he was 
miserably poor, and, if he could not speedily force 
himself into a lucrative office, he would be in danger 
of rottamg m a gaol. Since his services were not 
hkely Jo be bought by Willian, they must be offered 
to James. A broker was easily found. Montgomery 
was an old acquaintance gf Ferguson. The two 
traitors soon understood each other They were 
kindred spirits, differmg widely in intellectual power, 
but equally vam, restleds, false, and malevolent. 
Montgomery was introduced to Neville Payne, one 
of the most adroit and resolute agents of the exled 
family Payne had been long well known about 
town as a dabbler in poetry and politics, He had 
been an intimate friend of the indiscreet and un- 
fortunate Coleman, and had been committed to New- 
gate as an accomplice in the Popish plot. His 
moral character had not stood gh but he soon 
had an opportunity of proving that he possessed 
courage and fidelity worthy of a better cause than 
that of James, and of a better assomate than Mont~ 
gomery 

The negotiation speedily ended in a treaty of al- 
hance. Payne confidently promised Montgomery, 
not merely pardon, but yohes, péwer, and dignity 
Montgomery as éon#dently,undertook to mduce the 
Parliament of Scotland to recall the nghtful 
Ross and Annandale readily &4greed to whatever their 
able and active colleague proposed. An adventurer, 
who was sometimes called Simpson and sometimes 
Jones, who was perfectly willing to serve of to betray 
any government for hire, and whd received wages at 
once from Portland and from Neville Payne, under- 
took to carry the offers of the Glub to James. Mont- 
gomeryeand his two noble,accomplfces returned to 
Edinburgh, and there proceeded’ to form a cdalition 
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with their old enemies, the defenders of Breiacy and 
of arbitrary power * 

The two‘extreme Scottish factions, one hostile to 
warinthe ll liberty, the other mmpatient of all go- 
Highlands, + vernment, flattered themselves durmg a 
short time with hopes that the civil war would 
break out in the Highlands with redoubled fury 
But those ‘hopes were disappointed In the sprmg 
of 1690 an officer named Buchan arrived in Lochaber 
from Ireland He bore a commission which ap- 
pointedthim general in chief of all the forces which 
were in arms for King James throughout the king- 
dom of Scotland. Cannon, who had, since the death 
of Dundee, held the first post, and had proved himself 
unfit for it, became second in command Little 
however was gained by the change. It was no easy 
matter to nduce the Gaelic princes to renew the war 
Indeed, but for the mnfluence and eloquence of Lochiel, 
not a sword would have been drawn i the cau of 
the House of Stuart He, with some difficulty, per- 
suaded the chieftams, who had, in the preceding 
year, fought at Killiecrankie, to come to a resolution 
that, before the end of the summer, they w6éuld muster 
all their followers and march into the Lowlands. In 
the mean time twelve hundred mountaimeers of dif- 
ferent tribes were placed under the orders of Buchan, 
who undertook, with thig force, to keep the English 
garrisons in constant alarm by ¢eufts and imcursions, 
till the season for more important operations should 
arrive. He accordingly marched into Strathspey 
But all his plans were speedily disconcerted by the 
boldness and dexterity of Sir Thomas Livingstone, 
who held Enverness for King Wilharg _Lavingstone, 
guided and assisted by the Grants, who were firmly 
attached to the new government, came, with a strong 


* Balcarras, Annandale’s Co - Payne, see the Second Modest In- 
fessjon 1c the Leven and Melville quiry into the Cause of the pre- 
Papers , Burnet, u. 36. As to sent Disasters, 1690 
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body of cavalry and dragoons, by forced marches and 
through arduous defiles, to the place where the Jaco- 
bites had taken up their quarters. He eeached the 
camp fires at dead°of night. The first alarm was 
given by the rush ofethe horses over the ternfied 
sentinels into the midst of the crowd of Celts who lay 
dleeping in their plaids. Buclian escaped bareheaded 
and without his sword. Cannon ran aWay in his 
shirt. The conquerors lost pot a man Four hun- 
dred Highlanders were killed or taken. The rest fled 
to their hills and mista* ° ° 
This event put an end tc’all thoughts of civil war 
The gathermg which had been planned for the sum- 
mer never took place. Lochiel, even if he had been 
willing, was not able to sustain any longer the falling 
cause. He had been laid on his bed by a mishap 
which would alone suffice to show how little could be 
u Fected by a confederacy of the petty kings of the 
gioantams. At a consultation of the Jacobite leaders, 
‘ew gentleman from the Lowlands spoke with seventy 
¢ of those sycophants who had changed their religion 
xo curry favour with King James Glengarry was 
one of those people who think it dignified tg suppose 
that everybody 1s always insulting them. He took 
it into his head that some allusion to himself was 
meant. ‘I am as good a Protestant as you,” he 
cried, and added a word not,to be patiently borne by 
a man of spirit. &n @momept both swords were out 
Lochiel thrust himself between the combatants, and, 
while forcmg them asunder, tece1ved a wound which 
waa at first believed to be mortal.t 
So effectually had the spirif of the disaffected clans 
been cowed that Mackay marched unre- 4... winen 
sisted from Perth mto Lochaber, fixed his ™* 


* Balcarras, Mackay’s Me- London Gazette, May 12 1690. 
moirs, History of the late Revo- History pf the late Revolu- 
lution in Stotland, 1690; Laving- tzon in Scotland, 1690. 
stone’s Rephtt, dated May 1. 
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headquarters at Inverlochy, and proceeded to execute 
his favourite design of erecting at that place o fortress 
which migat overawe the mutinous Camerons and 
Macdonalds. In a few days the walls were raised: 
the ditches were sunk the palisades were fixed. 
demicylverins from a ship of war were ranged along 
the parapets, and thé general departed, leamng an 
officer nanied Hill mn command of a sufficient garrison. 
Within the defences there was no want of oatmeal, 
red herrings, and beef, and there was rather a super- 
abundance of brandy ‘ The new stronghold, which, 
hastily and rudely as 1t had been constructed, seemed 
doubtless to the people of the neighbourhood the 
most stupendous work that power and science united 
had ever produced, was named Fort William m 
honour of the King * 

By this tame the Scottish ‘Parliament had reas- 
Meeting ortee SCMbled at Edinburgh. Wilham had found 
Scottie Pe- it no easy matter to decide what course 

should be taken with that capricious and 
unruly body. The English Commons had sometimes 
put him out oftemper Yet they had granted him 
millions, and had never asked from him such conces- 
sions a6 had been mperiously demanded by the 
Scottish legislature, which eould give him httle and 
had given him nothing The English statesmen with 
whom he had te deal did not generally stand or 
deserve to stand high 1n Jus esteem.t Yet few of them 
were so utterly false and shameless as the leading 
Scottish politicians. amulton was, in morality and 
honour, rather above than below his fellows, and 
even Hamuiton was fitkle, false, and greedy I 


» * Mackay’s Memoirs and _ verlochy, see among the Culloden 
Letters to Hamilton of June 20 papers, a Plan for preserving the 
and 24. 1690; Colonel Hill to Peace of the Highlands, drawn 
Melville, July 10 26.; Loadon up, at this time, by the father of 
Gasette, July 17 2£ Asto ly- Fresident Forbes. 
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wish to heaven,” Wilham was once provoked into 
exclaiming, “that Scotland were a thousand miles 
off, and that the Duke of Hamilton weré King of it. 
Then I should be md of them both” 

After much deliberation, William determined to 
send Melville down to Edinburgh as Lord | 9. 
High Qommussioner Melville was not a, Hisn commb- 
great statesman he was not a great orator 
he did not look or move lke the representative of 
royalty his character was not, of more than standard 
purity, and the standard of purty among Scottish 
senators was not high but he was by no means de- 
ficient in prudence or temper, and he succeeded, on 
the whole, better than a man of much higher qualities 
might have done ; 

During the first days of the Session, the friends of 
the government despofided, and the chiefs 
of the opposition were sanguine. Mopt- ment odiains 

@ majority 

gomery’s head, though by no means a weak 

one, had been turned by the triumphs of the pre- 
ceding year He believed that his mtrigues and his 
rhetoric had completely subjugated the Estates It 
seemed to Rim impossible that, having exercised a 
boundless empire in the Parliament House when the 
Jacobites were absent, he should be defeated when 
they were present, and ready to support whatever he 
proposed He had not indeed found it easy to pre- 
vail on them to att®nd* for they could not take their 
seats without taking the oaths. A few of them had 
some slight scruple of conscidhce about forswearing 
themselves, and many, who gid not know what a 
scruple of conscience meant, were apprehensive that 
they might offend,the nghtful King by vowihg fealty 
to the actual King Some Lords, however, who were 
supposed to bé in the confidence of James, asserted 
that, to their knowledge, he washed his fmends to 
perjure themselves, and this assertion induced most 

VOL. V Y 
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of the Jacobites, with Balcarras at their head, to be 
guilty of perfidy aggravated by umpiety 

It soon «appeared, however, that Montgomery’s 
faction, even with this remforcément, was no longer 
a majority of the legslatures For every supporter 
that he had gamed he had lost two He had com- 
mitted an error which has more than once, 1n British 
history, béen fatal to great parliamentary leaders. 
He had imagined that, as soon as he chose to coalesce 
with those to whom he had recently been opposed, 
all his‘followers woul imitate his example He 
soon found that 1t was much easier to mflame ani- 
mosities than to appease them. The great body of 
Whigs and Presbyterians shrank from the fellowship 
of the Jacobites, Some waverers were purchased by 
the government, nor was the purchase expensive ; 
for a sum which would harflly be missed m the 
English treasury was immense in the estimation of 
the needy barons of the North Thus the acale 
was turned, and, in the Scottish Parliaments of that 
age, the turn of the scale was everything the tend- 
ency of majorities was almost always to increase, the 
tendencg of minorities to diminish a 

The first question on which a vote was taken re~ 
Jated to the election for a borough The munisters 
carried their pot by six voicest{ In an instant 
everything was thanged, the spell was broken the 
Club, from bemg a bugbear, became a laughingstock 
the timid and the venal passed over in crowds from 
the weaker to the strotiger side It was in vain that 
the opposition soho i to revive the disputes of 
the preceding year The King had wisely authorised 
Melville‘.o give up the Committee of Articles. The 
Estates, on the other hand, showed no disposition to 
pass another Act of Incapacitation, to censure the 


* Balcarras. Leven and Melville Papers. 
t the instructioys tothe  { Balcarras. 
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government for opening the Courts of Justice, or to 
question the mght of the Sovereign to name the 
Judges. An extraordinary supply was véted, small, 
according to the notions of English financiers, but 
large for the means of*Scotland The sum granted 
was a hundred and sixty two thousand pounds ster- 
Img, to, be raised in the course of four years.* 

The Jacobites, who found that they had forsworn 
themselves to no purpose, gate, bowed down by 
shame and writhing with vexation, while Mont- 
gomery, who had decerved fimself and thém, and 
who, m his rage, had uttérly lost, not mdeed his 
parts and his fluency, but all decorum and selfcom- 
mand, scolded hke a waterman on the Thames, and 
was answered with equal asperity and eVen more 
than equal ability by Sur John Dalrymple.t 

The most important*Acts of this Session were those 
which fixed the ecclesiastical constitution xocteiestical 
of Seotland By the Clam of Right 1t had 'sisstice. 
been declared that the authority of Bishops was an 
msupportable grievance, and Wilham, by accepting 
the Crown, had bound himself not to uphold an insti- 
tution condemned by the very instrument an which 
his title to the Crown depended But the flaim of 
Right had not defined the form of Church govern- 
ment which was to be substituted for episcopacy, 
and, during the stormy Sesgipn held in the summer 
of 1689, the violence of the, Club had made legis- 
lation impossible Durmg many months therefore 
everything had been im conffsion One polity had 
been pulled down, and no other polity had been set 
up. In the Western Lowlands, the beneficed clergy 
had been so effectually rabpled, that scarcély one of 
them had remained at his post. In Berwickshire,: 
the three Lothians and Stirlingshire, most of the 
curates had been removed by the Privy Council for 


Act. Parl June 7 1690 + Balcarras, 
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not obeying that vote of the Conventeon which had 
directed all ministers of parishes, on pam ef depri-~ 
vation, to «proclaim William and Mary King and 
Queen of Scotland Thus, throughout a great part 
of the realm, there was no public worship, except 
what ras performed by Presbyterian divines, who 
sometimes officiated ut tents, and sometames, without 
any legal‘mght, took possession of the churches. 
But there were large districts, especially on the north 
of the Tay, where the people had no strong feeling 
against ‘episcopacy, and there were many priests who 
were not disposed to lose their manses and stipends 
for the sake of King James. Hundreds of the old 
curates, therefore, having been neither hunted by the 
populace ‘nor deposed by the Council, still contznued 
to exercise their spintual functions. Every minister 
was, during this time of tranfitzon, free to conduct 
the service and to administer the sacraments as he 
thought fit There was no controlling authority The 
legislature had taken away the jurisdiction of Bishops, 
and had not established the jurisdiction of Synods.* 
To put an end to this anarchy was one of the first 
duties cf the Parliament. Melville had, with the 
powerfu} assistance of Carstairs, obtained from the 
King, 1n spite of the remonstrances of English states- 
men and divines, authority to assent to such ecclesias- 
tical arrangements as might satisfy the Scottish nation 
One of the first laws which the Mord Commussioner 
touched with the sceptre repealed the Act of Sapre- 
macy He next gave tht royal assent to a law enacting 
that the Presbyterian divines who had been pastors of 
parishes in the days of the Covenant, and had, after the 
Restoration, been ejected for refusing to acknowledge 
episcopal authority, should berestored The number of 
those pastors had originally been about three hundred 
and fifty but not more than sixty were still living f 
* Faithful Contendirgs Dis land. 1690 


played, Case of the present Af- + Act. Parl Apml 25 1690. 
dicted Episcopal Clergy in Scot- 
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The Estates then proceeded to fix the national 
creed. »The Confession of Faith drawn up by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, the*Longer and 
Shorter Catechism, and the Directory, were con- 
sidered by every good ‘Presbyterian as the standards 
of orthodoxy , and it was hoped that the leggslature 
would yecognise them as such™ This hope, however, 
was in part disappointed The Confession was read 
at length, amidst much yawning, and adopted with- 
out alteration. But, when it was proposed that the 
Catechisms and the Directory should be taken into 
consideration, the 111 humour of the audience broke 
forth into murmurs. For that love of long sermons 
which was strong im the Scottish commonalty was 
not shared by the Scottish aristocracy The Parlia- 
ment had already been listening durng three hours 
to dry theology, and “was not inclined to hear any- 
thing more about ongimal sin and election. The 
Duke of Hamulton said that the Estates had already 
done all that was essential They had given their 
sanction to a digest of the great principles of Chnisti- 
anity The rest might well be left to the Church 
The weary majority eagerly assented, 1n spite of the 
muttermg of some zealous Presbyterian gninisters 
who had been admitted to hear the debate, and who 
could sometimes hardly restrain themselves from 
taking part 1n 1t.f : 

The memorable law which fixed the ecclemastical 
constitution of Scotland was brought in by the Earl 
of Sutherland. By this la® the synodical polity 
was reestablished. The rule of the Church was 
entrusted to the sixty ejected ministers who had just 


* See the Humble “Address of ” { See the Account of the lata, 
the Presbytenan, Ministers and Establishment of Presbyterian 
Professors of the Church of Scot- Government by the Parliament 
land to His Grace His Majesty’s of Sgotland, Anno 1690 This 
High Commissioner and to the 1s an Episeopahan narrative. 
Right Honoygable the Estates of Att. Pasl. May 46 1690.0 
Parhament. 
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been restored, and to such other persons, whether 
ministers or elders, as the Sixty should think fit to 
admit to a” participation of power The Sixty and 
their nominees were authorised to visit all the 
es in the kingdom, and*to turn out all minis- 
ters who were deficient in abilities, scandalous in 
morals, or unsound in faith Those parisher which 
had, during the interregnum, been deserted by their 
pastors, or, in pla werds, those parishes of which 
the pastors had been rabbled, were declared vacant.* 
To the clause which reestablished synodical go- 
vernment no serious opposition appears to have been 
made SBut three days were spent in discussing the 
question whether the Sovereign should have power 
to convoké and to dissolve ecclesiastical assemblies , 
and the point was at last left in dangerous ambiguity 
Some other clauses were long and vehemently de- 
bated It wag said that the immense power given to 
the Sixty was mcompatible with the fundaméntal 
principle of the polity which the Estates were about 
to set up That principle was that all presbyters 
were equal, and that there ought to be no order of 
munisterr of religion superior to the ordet of presby- 
ters. What did it matter whether the Sixty were 
called prelates or not, if they were to lord it with 
more than prelatical authority over God’s heritage? 
To the argument'that the. proposed arrangement was, 
in the very peculiar cirqumstartees ‘of the Church, the 
most convenient that could be made, the objectors 
replied that such reasofing might suit the mouth of 
an Erastian, but that all orthodox Presbyterians held 
the parity of ministers to be ordained by Christ, and 
that, whefe Chnst had spoken, Christians were not 
at liberty to consider what was convenient.f 


Act. Parl June? 1699, m Edinburgh to his Frend m 
t An Historical Relation ofthe London London lecgnsed April 
late Presbyterian Gengral As 20 169] 
snibly in a Letter frqm a Person 
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With much, greater warmth and much stronger 
reason, fhe minority attacked the clause which sanc- 
tioned the lawless acts of the Western fanatics. 
Surely, 1¢ was said,ea rabbled curate might well be 
left to the severe scrytiny of the sixty Inquisitors. 
If he was deficient in parts or learning, if jhe was 
loose in life, if he was heterodox in doctrine, those 
stern fudges would not fail to detect an@ to depose 
him, They would probably think a game at bowls, 
a prayer borrowed from thé English Liturgy, or a 
sermon in which the slightest tat of Armjnianism 
could be discovered, a sufficient reason for pronoun- 
cing his benefice vacant. Was 1t not monstrous, after 
constituting a tribunal from which he could scarcely 
hope for bare justice, to condemn him without allow- 
ing him to appear even before that tribunal, to con- 
demn him without astrial, to condemn him without 
an accusation? Did ever any grave senate, smce the 
beginning of the world, treat a mar? as a cnmunal 
merely because he had been robbed, pelted, hustled, 
dragged through snow and mire, and threatened with 
death if he returned to the house which was his by 
law? The,Duke of Hamilton, glad to have so good 
an opportunity of attacking the new Lord Commus- 
sioner, spoke with great vehemence against this odious 
clause. We are told that no attempt was made to 
answer him, and, though those. who tell us so 
were zealous Ejgscgpaliafig, we may believe their 
report for ‘what answer was it possible to return ’ 
Melville, on whom the chief responsibility lay, sate 
on the throne in profound silence through the whole 
of this tempestuous debate. -It 1s probable that his 
conduct was determined by considerations which pru- 
dence and shamd’ prevented him from explanmg The 
state of the southwestern shires was such that 1t would 
have been impossible to put the rabbled ministers in 
possesrign of their dwellings and churches without 
employing a military force, without garrisoningeevery 
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manse, without placing guards roynd, every pulpit, 
and without handing over some ferocious enth 

to the Proyost Marshal, and 1t would be no easy 
tack for the government to keep down by the sword 
at once the Jacobites of the Highlands and the Co- 
venanters of the Lowlands. The majonty, having, 
for reasons which could not well be produced, made 
up their nemnds, became clamorous for the question. 
‘No more debate,” was the cry “We have heard 
enough a vote! a vote!” The question was put 
according to the Scottash form, “Approve or not 
approve the article?” Hamulton msisted that the 
question should be, “ Approve or not approve the 
rabbling?” After much altercation, he was over- 
ruled, andthe clause passed Only fifteen or sixteen 
members voted with him He warmly and loudly 
exclaimed, amidst much angryanterruption, that he 
was sorry to see a Scottish Parliament disgrace itself 
by such iniquity He then left the house wath 
several of his friends. It 1s impossible not to sym- 
pathise with the indignation which he expressed. 
Yet we ought to remember that 1¢ 1s the nature of 
injustice to generate injustice There ere wrongs 
which it 1s almost impossible to repair without com- 
muittig other wrongs, and such a wrong had been 
done to the people of Scotland mm the preceding 
generation It was because the Parliament of the 
Restoration had legislated’ ingoleat defiance of the 
sense of the nation that the Parhament of the Re- 
volution had to abase itself before the mob 

When Hamilton and his adherents had retired, 
one of the preachers who had been admitted to the 
hall called,,out to the members who were near him, 
‘Fie! Fie! Do not lose time Make haste, and 
get all over before he comes back.” This advice was 
taken. Four or five sturdy Prelatists staid to give 
a last vote against Presbytery Four or five equally 
sturdy: Covenarters ‘ to mark thew dshke of 
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what seemed-to.them a compromise between the 
Lord aud Baal. But ‘the Act was passed by an over- 
whelming majority * 

Two supplementary Acts speedily followed. One 
of them, now happily eepealed, required every office- 
bearer in every Unjversity of Scotland to agn the 
Confesgion of Faith and to five m his adhesion to 
the new form of Church government.t The other, 
long ago most unhappily repgaled, settled the impor- 
tant and delicate question of patronage Knox had, 
in the First Book of Discipline, asserted the nght 
of every Christian congregation to choose its own 
pastor Melville had not, mm the Second Book 
of Discipline, gone quite so far but he had de- 
clared that no pastor could lawfully be’ forced on 
an unwilling congregation. Patronage had been 
abolished by a Coven&nted Parliament in 1649, and 
restored by a Royalist Parliament in 1661 What 
ought to be done in 1690 it was no easy matter to 
decide Scarcely any question seems to have caused 
so much anxiety to William. He had, in his private 
instructions, given the Lord Commissioner authority 
to assent to*the abolition of patronage, if nothing else 
would satisfy the Estates. But, this autherity was 
most unwillingly given, and the King hoped that it 
would not be used “It 1s,” he said, “the taking of 
men’s property” Melville, succeeded 1m effecting a 
compromise , Pattonage wag abolished but it was 
enacted that every patron should receive six hundred 
marks Scots, equivalent to afout thirty five pounds 
sterling, as a compensation for his mghts. The sum 
seems ludicrously small. Yet, when the nature of 
the property and, the poverty of the country} are con- 
sidered, 11 may be doubted whether a patron would» 
have made nfuch more by going into the market 


* Account of the late Esta- of Scotland, 4690 
bhshment “of, the Presbyteran *f Act Parl July 4 1490. 
Government dy the Parliament 
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The largest sum that any memben veatured to sug- 
gest was nine hundred marks,‘little more than fifty 
pounds stering The mght of proposing a minster 
was given to a parochial council consisting of the 
Protestant landowners and #he elders. The con- 
gregatien might object to the person proposed, and 
the Presbytery was to Judge of the objections, This 
arrangement did not give to the people all the power 
to which even the Second Book of Discipline had 
declared that they were entitled. But the odious 
name of patronage was*taken away 1t was probably 
thought that the elders dnd landowners of a parish 
would seldom persist in nominating a person to 
whom the majority of the congregation had strong 
objections$ and indeed 1t does not appear that, while 
the Act of 1690 continued in force, the peace of the 
Church was ever broken by 4isputes such as pro- 
duced the schisms of 1732, of 1756, and of 1843 * 
Montgomery had done all nm his power to gre- 
vent the Estates from settling the eccle- 
between the  slastical polity of the realm He had in- 
Jacobites de- cited the zealous Covenanters to demand 
e what he knew that the goverment would 
never grent. He hed protested against all Erastian~ 
ism, against all compromise. Dutch Pfesbyterianism, 
he said, would not do for Scotland She must have 
again the system ‘of 1649, That system was deduced 
from the Word of God 1t wes the most powerful 
check that had ever been devised on the tyranny of 
wicked kings, and it tught to be restored without 
addition or diminution His Jacobite allies could 
not conceal their disgust and mortification at hear- 
ing him fold such language, and were by no means 
satisfied with the’explanations which he gave them 
in private. While they were wrangling with him on 
this subject, a messenger arrived at Edinburgh with 
Important desfatches from James and frome Mary of 


Act. Parl. July 18 1690, Lockhart to Melville, April 29 1690 
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Modena. Tlreseedespatethes had been written in the 
confident expectation that the large promises of 
Montgomery would be fulfilled, and tat the Scot- 
tish Estates would, under his dexterous management, 
declare for the nghtful Sovereign agaist the Usurper 
James was so grateful for the unexpected swpport of 
‘his old enemies that he entirely forgot ,the services 
and disregarded the feelings of his old friends. The 
three chiefs of the Club, rekels and Puritans as they 
were, had become his favourites. Annandale was to 
be a Marquess, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and 
Lord High Comnnssioner’ Montgomery was to be 
Earl of Ayr and Secretary of State Ross was to be 
an Earl and to command the guards, James Stewart, 
the most unprincipled of lawyers, who’ had been 
deeply concerned in Argyle’s insurrection, who had 
changed sides and gipported the dispensing power, 
who had then changed sides a second time and con- 
cufred in the Revolution, and who had now changed 
sides a third time and was scheming to bring about 
a Restoration, was to be Lord Advocate The Pnvy 
Council, the Court of Session, the army, were to be 
filled with Whigs. A Council of Five was appointed, 
which all loyal subjects were $o obey, agd 1n this 
Council Annandale, Ross, and Montgomery formed 
the majority Mary of Modena informed Mont- 
gomery that five thousand, pounds sterling had been 
remitted to his @rd¢r, and gthat five thousand more 
would soon follow It was impossible that Balcarras 
and those who had acted witfi him should not bitterly 
resent the manner m which they were treated 
Their names were not even mentioned All that 
they had done,and suffered seemed to fhave faded 
from their master’s mind He had now given them 
fair notice tHat, 1f they should, at the hazard of their 
lands and lives, succeed 1n restoring him, all that he 
had to give would be given to those #ho had deposed 
him, Thy too, when they read his letters,” krfew, 
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what he did not know when the letters-were wiitten, 
that he had been auped by the‘ contident boasts and 
promises of the apostate Whigs. He, when he de- 
spatched his messengers, imagined that the Club was 
omnipotent at Edinburgh , and,‘before the messengers 
reached &dinburgh, the Club had become a mere by- 
word of contempt. The Tory Jacobites easly found 
pretexts for refusing to obey the Presbyterian Jacob- 
ites to whom the banisbed King had delegated ‘us 
authority They complaimed that Montgomery bad 
not shown them all the‘despatches which he had re- 
ceived. They affected to suspect that he had tampered 
with the seals. He called God Almighty to witness 
that the suspicion was unfounded. But oaths were 
very naturally regarded as insufficient guarantees by 
men who had just been swearing allegiance to a King 
against whom they were ae ee: There was a 
violent outbreak of passion on both sides the coa- 
lition was dissolved the papers were flung into the 
fire , and, 1n a few days, the infamous triumvirs who 
had been, in the short space of a year, violent Wil- 
liamites and violent Jacobites, became Willamuites 
again, and attempted to make their peatée with the 
governmert by accusmg each other * 

Ross was the first who turned informer After the 
Theehies or 252100 of the school in which he had been 
the Club betray bred, he committed this base action with 

all the forms ¢f sanctity * He pretended to 
be greatly troubled in mind, sent for a celebrated 
Presbyterian minister ndmed Dunlop, and bemoaned 
himself piteously ‘ There 18a load on my conscience 
there 1s a secret which I know that I ought to disclose 
but I canntt bring myself to do it.” . Dunlop prayed 
leng and fervently Ross groaned and wept at last 
it seemed that heaven had been stotmed by the 
violence of suppligataens the truth came out, and 
many hes with i. The divine and the penitent then 


© Ralcarras, Confession of Annandale in the Leven and Melville 
papers 
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returned thanks together Dunlop went with the 
news te Melville. Rows set off for England to make 
his peace at court, and performed hi journey in 
safety, though some of his accomplices, who had 
heard of his repentartce, but had been little edified 
by it, had laid plans for cuttupg his thrdat bysthe way 
At Lopdon he protested, on his honour ,and on the 
word of a gentleman, that he had been drawn in, that 
he had always disliked the plot, and that Montgomery 
and Ferguson were the real griminals.* 

Dunlop was, in the meantime, magnifyiig, wher- 
ever he went, the divine goodness which had, by so 
humbie an instrument as himself, brought a noble 
person back to the nght path Montgomery no 
sooner heard of this wonderful work of grace than he 
too began to experience compunction He went to 
Melville, made a cdhfession not exactly coinciding 
with Ross’s, and obtained a pass for England Wil- 
hafn was then in Ireland, and Mary was governing 
in his stead At her feet Montgomery threw himself 
He tried to move her pity by speaking of his broken 
fortunes, and to ingratiate himself with her by praising 
her sweet ahd affable manners. He gave ap to her 
the names of his fellow plotterse He vowed to dedi- 
cate his whole life to her service, 1f she would obtain 
for him some place which might enable him to subsist 
with decency She was « much touched by his 
supplhications and fiAtteries that she recommended 
him to her husband’s favour but the just distrust 
and abhorrence with which Wilham régarded Mont- 
gomery were not to be overcome. 

Before the traitor had been admitted to Mary’s 
presence, he had obtainedsa promjse that°he should 
be allowed to depart in safety The promise was 


* Balcarras, Notes of Ross’s of ber interview with Mont- 
Confession. in the Leven and gomery prineed among the Leven 
Melville Papgrs. ahd Madville Papers. 

¢ Balcarras, Mary’s accoynt 
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kept. Asia some months, he lay Hffd in London, 
and contrived to carry on a negotiation with the 
governmente* He offered to be a, witness against his 
accomplices on condition of having a good place. 
William would bid no highe® than a pardon. At 
length the cofamunicatipns were broken off Mont- 
gomery retired for a time to France. He soon re- 
turned to London and passed the miserable remnant 
of his life in forming plots which came to nothing, 
and in writing libels which are distingmshed by the 

ard vigour of their style from most of the 
productions of the Jacobite press.* 

Annandale, when he learned that his two accom- 
plices had turned approvers, retired to Bath, and 
pretended to drink the waters. Thence he was soon 
brought up to London by a warrant He acknow- 
ledged that he had been seduced into treason but 
he declared that he had only said Amen to the plans 
of others, and that his childhike simplicity had ben 
imposed on by Montgomery, that worst, that falsest, 
that most unquiet of human beings. The noble 
penitent then proceeded to make atonement for his 
own crimt by criminating other people, Enghsh and 
Scotch, Whig and Tery, guilty and mnocent Some 
he accused on his own knowledge, and some on mere 
hearsay Among those whom he accused on his own 
knowledge was Neville Bayne, who had not, 1t should 
seem, been mentioned either By Koss or by Mont- 
gomery f 

Payne, pursued by messengers and warrants, was 
s0 11] advised as to take refuge in Scotland. Had he 
remained in England he would have been safe for, 
though thé moral proofs of his guilt were complete, 
there was not such legal evidence as would have 


* Compare Balcarras vith Montgomery’s manner 
Burnet, b. 62 The ‘pamphlet ep- _ ¢ Balcarras, Annangale's Con- 
ntled G eat Bnitain’s Juct Com fession. 
plaing is @ good specimen of 
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satisfied a jury*thet he had committed high treason 
he could not be subjectéd to torture in order to force 
him to furnish evidence against himself mor could 
he be loug confined without being brought to trial 
But the moment that he passed the border he was at 
the mercy of the government of whiclt he avas the 
deadly, toe. The Claim of Right had recognised 
torture as, in cases like his, a legitimate mode of ob- 
taining informatign, and no Habeas Corpus Act 
secured him against a long detention The unhappy 
man was arrested, carried to Famburgh, and “brought 
before the Pnvy Council The general notion was, 
that he was a knave and a coward, and that the first 
sight of the boots and thumbscrews would bring out 
1 the guilty secrets with which he had’ been en- 
bag But Payne had a far braver spirit than 
those highborn plottérs with whom it was his muis- 
fortune to have been connected. Twige he was sub- 
ected to fnghttul torments, but not a word incul- 
nating himself or any other person could be wrung 
nut of him. Some councillors left the board m 
1orror But the pious Crawford presided. He was 
10¢ much tfoubled with the weakness of compassion 
here an Amalekite was concemned, and ferced the 
Seeaiuane to hammer in wedge after wedge be- 
tween the knees of the prisoner till the pain was as 
great as the human frame gan sustain without disso- 
lution. Payne Waséthen qarned to the Castle of 
Kdinburgh, where he long remained, utterly for- 
gotten, as he touchingly complamed,*by those for 
whose sake he had endured more than the bitterness 
of death Yet no ingratitude could damp the ardour 
of his fanatical leyalty , and he contmued, Year after 
year, in his cell, to plan insurrections and invasions,‘ 


* Burnet, 1. 62, Lockhart to 1690?in the Leven and Melville 
Melville, Aug 380 1690, and Papers, Nevill. Paynes hea of 
Crawford to SMelville, Dec. 11 Dec 3 1692, printed in fevu® 
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Before Payne’s arrest the Estates*had been ad- 
Geceralace 4 Jurned after a Session as 1mportant as an 
quiescencein = fat: had ever been held in Scotland. The 
sastical polity nation generally acquiesced in the new 
ecclesiastical constitution. The indifferent, a large 
portioneof every society, were glad that the anarchy 
was over, and conformed to the Presbyterian Church 
as they had conformed to the Episcopal Church. 
To the moderate Presbyterians the settlement which 
had been made was on the whole satisfactory Most 
of the ‘strict Presbyterigns brought themselves to 
accept 1t under protest, as a large instalment of what 
was due. They missed indeed what they conmdered 
as the perfect beauty and symmetry of that Church 
which had, forty years before, been the glory of Scot- 
land. But, though the second temple was not equal 
to the first, the chosen people ‘might well rejoice to 
think that they were, after a long captivity in Baby- 
lon, suffered to rebuild, though imperfectly, ‘tthe 
House of God on the old toundations, nor could 1t 
misbecome them to feel for the latitudiarian Wul- 
liam a grateful affection such as the restored Jews 
had felt for the heathen Cyrus. 

There «were however two parties which regarded 
complatataot tHe Settlement of 1690 with implacable 
the Bpisope- etestation Those Scotchmen who were 

Episcopalianseen conviction and with fer- 
‘vour appear to have been few ‘sut“among them were 
some persons superior, not perhaps 1n natural parts, 
but in learning, in tasté, and in the art of composi- 
tion, to the theologians of the sect which had now 
become dominant. It might not have been safe for 
the eyecteih Curates and Professors«to give vent in 
their own country to the anger which they felt. But 
the English press was open to them, and they were 
sure of the approbatior of a large part of the English 
people Durim several years they continyell to tor- 
mént ‘their enémies and to amuse the public with a 
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succession of ingenious and spirited pamphlets. In 
some of these works tle hardships suffered by the 
rabbled priests of the western shires are, set forth 
with a skill which irresistibly moves pitf and w- 
dignation. In others, the cruelty with which the 
Covenanters had been treated during the reigns of 
the last two kings of the Howse of Stuart is ex- 
tenuate@ by every artifice of sophistry There 1s 
much joking on the bad Latin which some Presby- 
terran teachers had Wttered while seated in academic 
chairs lately occupied by great®scholars Muah was 
esaid about the ignorant contempt which the victorious 
barbaria.is professed for science and literature They 
were accused of anathematising the modern systems 
of natural philosophy as damnable heresiesyof con- 
demnifig geometry as a souldestroyiwg pursuit, of 
discouraging even the stidy of those tongues m which 
the sacred books were written Learning, it was 
said, Would soon be extinct in Scotlan® The Uni- 
versities under their new rulers, were languishing and 
must soon perish The booksellers had been halt 
runed they found that the whole profit of their 
business would not pay the rent of their shops, and 
were preparing to emigrate to some country where 
letters were held in esteem by thoSe whose office was 
to instruct the public Among the ministers of re- 
ligien no purchaser of books was left, The Episco- 
pals divine was glad Pi self *for a morsel of bread 
whatever part°of his library fiad not been torn to 
pidces or burned by the Christmas mohs , and the 
onjy liurary of a Presbyterian divine consisted of an 
explanation of the Apocalypse and a commentary on 
the Song of Songs.* The pulpit oratory ofthe tr 
umphant party wa@ an inexhaustible eubject of mirth 
One little volume, entitled the Scotch Presbytena,: 


* Historical Relation of the Inquisifion as it was lately prac 
late Presbyterian General As- tised against thé?Professors of the 
sembly, 1691, Lhe Presbyterian College offdinbargh, 1v919 
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Eloquence Displayed, had an immenge success in the 
South among both High Churchmen and scoffers, and 
8 not yet quite forgotten. It was indeed a book well 
fitted to lie on the hall table of a Squire whose re- 
ligion consisted in hating extemporaneous prayer and 
nasal ody On a rainy day, when 1t was 1m- 
possible to hunt or shoot, neither the card table nor 
the backfammon board would have been, in the 1n- 
tervals of the flagon and the pasty, so agreeable a 
resource. Nowhere else, perhafs, can be found, m 
so small a compass, st large a collection of ludicrous 
quotations and anecdotes. Some grave men, how-. 
ever, who bore no love to the Calvinistic doetrine or 
discipline, shook their heads over this lively jest 
book, and hinted their opinion that the writer, while 
holding up to derision the absurd rhetoric by’ which 
coarseminded and ignorant «men tried to illustrate 
dark questions of theology and to excite devotional 
feeling among the populace, had sometimes forgotten 
the reverence due to sacred things. The effect which 
tracts of this sort produced on the public mind of 
England could not be fully discerned while England 
and Scotland were mdependent of earh other, but 
manifested itself, very soon after the union of the 
kingdoms, in a way which we still Eave reason, and 
which our posterity will probably long have reason, to 
lament 

The extreme Presbyterians were as much out of 
rhe Prebyte- Dumour as the extreme Prelatists, and 
ran nonjurors. were as little clined as the extreme Pre- 
latists to take the oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary Indeed, though the Jacobite nonjuror and the 
Camerorian nonjuror were diametrically opposed to 
each other 1n opinion, though they fegarded each other 
with mortal aversion, though neither of them would 
have had any scruple about persecuting the other, 
they had much in common They were perhaps the 
twoomost remark..ble gpecimens that the world could 
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show of perversg absurdity Each of them considered 
his darlng form of eetvlesiastical polity, not as a 
means, but as an end, as the one thing,needful, as 
the quintessence of the Christian religion? Each of 
them childishly fancied that he had found a theory 
of civil government in his Bible Neither shrank 
from the fnghtful consequences to which his “theory 
led. Td all objections both had one answér,— Thus 
saith the Lord. Both agreed in boasting that the 
arguments which 8 atheistical politicians seemed 1r- 
refragable presented no difficulty to the Sant It 
might be perfectly true that, by relaxing the mgour 
of his principles, he might save his country from 
slavery, anarchy, universal rum. But his business 
was not to save his country, but to save his soul. He 
obeydd the commands of God, and left the event to 
God. One of the twe fanatical sects held that, to 
the end of time, the nation would be bound to obey 
the Jbeir of the Stuarts the other he&l that, to the 
end of time, the nation would be bound by the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and thus both agreed 
in regarding the new Sovereigns as usurpeis. 

The Presbyterian nonjurors have scarcely been 
heard of out of Scotland, and perhaps 1t may not now 
be generally kwown, even in Scofland, that they still 
continue to form a distinct class. They maintained 
that their country was under a precontract to the 
Most High, and cquld,nevef,” while the world lasted, 
enter into ahy engagement “inconsistent with that 
precontract. An Ehlastian, aelatitudinqnan, a man 
who knelt to receive the bread and wine from the 
hands of bishops, and who bore, though not very 
patiently, to hear anthems chaunted by chogisters m 
white vestments, tould not "be King of a covenanted 
kingdom Wuliam had moreover forfeited all claim 
to the crown by committing that sin for which, in 
the old tame, a dynasty preternaturally appointed 
had been pseternaturally dep8sed » He had conwive,l 
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at the escape of his father in law, that idolater, thut 
murderer, that man of Belial, who ought.to have 
been hewn in pieces before the Lord, lke Agag 
Nay, the crime of William had exceeded that of Saul. 
Saul had spared only one Amalekite, and had smitten 
the rest. What Amalekite had William smitten ? 
The pure Church had*been twenty eight years under 
persecution Her children had been impmsoned, 
transported, branded, shot, hanged, drowned, tor- 
tured And yet he who called himself her deliverer 
had net suffered her tu see her demre upon her ene- 
mies.“ The bloody Claverhouse had been graciously 
received at Saint James’. The bloody Mackenzie 
had found a secure and luxurious retreat among the 
malignants of Oxford The younger Dalrymple who 
had prosecuted the Saints, the elder Dalrymp'e who 
had sate in judgment on theoSamts, were great and 
powerful It was said, by careless Gallos, that 
there was no”choice but between William and James, 
and that 1t was wisdom to choose the less of two evils. 
Such was indeed the wisdom of this world But the 
wisdom which was from above taught us that of two 
things, both of which were evil mm the mght of God, 
we should choose neither As soon as James was re- 
stored, 1t would be a duty to disowz and withstand 
him. The present duty was to disown and withstand 


* One of the most curiouy of 
the many curious papers wrj;tten 
by the Covenanters of that gene 
ration 1s entitled “ A or 
the Dying Testimony of John 
Matthiegon in Closeburn ” Mat- 
thieson did not die till 1709, but 
his Testamgny was wnitten some 
years earlier, when he was in ex 

tion of death. “ And now,” 

e says, “J, as a dying man, 
would in a few words tell you 
that are to live behind ioe my 
thoughts as to thé times. When 
c sal, or rather deard ‘the Prince 


and Princess of Orange being set 
uptas they were, and his pardon- 
ing all the murderers of the saints, 
and receiving all the bloody 
beasts, soldiers, and others, all 
these officers of their state and 
army, and all the bloody coun- 
sellors, civil and ecclesiastic, and 
his lettang ship that son of Behal, 
his father in law, who, both by 
all the laws of God and man, 
ought to have died, I knew he 
would do no good to the cause 
and work of God.” 
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his son in law *Nething. must be said, nothing must 
be done,*that could be construed into a recognition of 
the authority of the man from Holland. ‘The godly 
must pay no duties to him, must, hold no offices 
under him, must receive no wages from him, must 
sign no instruments in which he was styled, King 
Anne sugceeded Wilham, and Anne was designated, 
by those who called themselves the Reformed Pres- 
bytery, and the reqnant of the true Church, as the 
pretended Queen, the wicked, woman, the Jezebel 
George the First succeeded, e, and George the 
First was the pretended King, the German Beast.* 
George the Second succeeded George the First 

George the Second too was a pretended King, and he 
was agcused of having outdone the wickednets of his 
wicked predecessors by passing a law in defiance of 
that divine law which %rdains that no witch shall be 
suffered to livet George the Third succeeded 
Geofge the Second, and still these mén continued, 
with unabated steadfastness, though in language less 
ferocious than before, to disclaim all allegiance to an 
uncovenanted Sovereign { At length this schisma- 


* See the Dying dIestimony of 
Mr Robert Smith, Student of 
Divinity, who lived in Douglas 
Town, in the Shire of Clydesdale, 
who died about two oclock in 
the Sabbath mogning, Dec 413 
1724, aged 58 years, and the 
Dymng Testimony of Waillam 
Wilson, sometime Schoolmaster 
of Park in the Parish of Douglas, 
aged 68, who died May 7 1757 

t See the Dying Testimony of 
Wilham Wilon, mefttioned in 
the last note. It ought to be re- 
marked that, on fhe Subject of 
witchcraft, the Divines of the 
Associnte Presbytery were as 
absurd as Ghis poor crazy Do- 
aminie. See the: Act, Declaration, 


and Tesfimony, publisiféd in 1778 
by Adam Gib 

ft In the year 1791, Thomas 
Henderson eof Paisley wrote, in 
dtfence of the Reformed Pres- 
bytery, against a writer who had 
charged them wgth ‘disowning 
theepresent excellent sovereign 
as the lawful King of Great 
Britain” “The Reformed Pres- 
bytery and their connections,” 
says Mr Hendersong “have not 
been muck accustomed to give 
flattering titles to princes.” 

‘“‘ However, they enter- 
tai no resentment against the 
persor? of the present occupant, 
noy any of the good qualities 
which he? possdises, Thef sua- 


~ 
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tical body was subdivided by anew schism. The 
majority of the Reformed Presbytenans, though they 
still refuagd to swear fealty to the Sovereign or to 
hold office under him, thought themselves justified 
m praying for him, in paying tnbute to him, and m 
accepteng his protectign But there was a minonty 
which would hear of no compromise So late as the 
year 1806, a few persons were still bearmg their 
public testimony against the sin,»f owning an Anti- 
christian government by paying taxes, by taking out 
excise ‘ licenses, or by labouring on public works.* 
The number of these zealots went on diminishing 
till at length they were so thinly scattered over 
Scotland that they were nowhere numerous enough 
to have ‘a meeting house, and were known hy the 
name of the Nonhearers. P They, however, still 
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cerely wish that he were more ex- 
cellent than extefaal royalty can 
make him, that he were adorned 
with the image of Christ,” &c, 
&c, &c, “But they can by no 
means acknowledge him, nor any 
of the episcopal persuasion, to be 
« lawful <img over these cove- 
nanted lands ” 

Ae ciindak named George 
Calderwood, 1n his preface to a 
Collection of Dying Testimonies, 

ublished in 1806, ‘accuses the 
Reformed Presbytery of scat 
dalous comphances “ As “ior 
the Reformed Presbytery,” he 
says, “thoughrthey profess to 
own the martyrs’ testimony m 
hairs and hoofs, yet they have 
now adopted so many new dis- 
tinctions, ad given up their old 
ones, that they have tnade it so 
evident that it is neither the 
’ testimony nor yet the 
one that that Presbytery adopted 
et first that they gre now main- 
tamne When, the Reformed 
Presbytery was in, its infancy, 


honesty and faithfulness among 
them, they were blamed py all 
the other parties for using of dis- 
tinctions thet no man _ could 
justify,  e they would not admit 
into their communion those that 
paid the land tax or subscribed 
tacks to do so, But now they can 
admit into ther communions both 
rulers and nfmbers who volun- 
tarily pay all taxes and subscribe 
tacks ” “Tt shall be only 
referred to government’s books, 
singe the commencement of the 
ch war, haw many of ther 
own members have accepted of 
places of trust, to be at govern- 
ments call, such as bearers of 
arms, driving of cattle, stoppin 
of ways, &c, and what 1s 
their license for trading by sea 
or land but a serving under go- 
vernment?” |The doctrines of 
those more moderate nonsurors 
who call themselves the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church have been 
recently ect forth in & Prize Cate- 
chism by the Reverend Thomas 


‘ana had some appearance of ; Marti 
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assemhled and»*pmayed in private dwellings, and 
still permsted m conkidering themselves as the 
chosen generation, the royal priesthoody tke holy 
nation, the peculiar “people, which, amidst the com- 
mon degeneracy, alone preserved the faith of a 
better age. It is by no means improbable that this 
superstijion, the most irrational and the most un- 
social into which Protestant Christianity’ has ever 
been corrupted bq human prejudices and passions, 
may still lmger in a few obscure farmhouses, 

The King was but half satfefied with the manner 
m which the ecclesiastical polity of Scot- wim au- 
land had been settled. He thought that stein. 
the Episcopalians had been hardly used, Sisrie™ 
and he apprehended that they might be ®t 
still more hardly used when the new system was fully 
organised. He had bétn very desirous that the Act 
which established the Presbyterian Church should be 
accompanied by an Act allowing perséns who were 
not members of that Church to hold their own reli- 
gious assemblies freely , and he had particularly di- 
rected Melville to look to this.* But some popular 
preachers harangued so vehemently at Edjnburgh 
against liberty of conscience, whjch they called the 
mystery of iniquity, that Melville did not venture to 
obey his master’s instructions. A draught of a Tole- 
ration Act was offered to thg Parliament by a pri- 
vate member, but wasseoldly zeceived and suffered to 
drop t 

William, however, was fully determined to prevent 
the dominant sect from mdulging im the ene 
luxury of persecution, and he took an the General 
early opportunity,of annoupcing his deter- qe Charch of 
mination. The first General Assethbly of 
the newly estdblished Church met soon after his re- 

* The King to Melville, May  ¢ Account eof the Establish 
22 1690, in the Leven and Mel- mont of Presbyterian Govern- 
ville Papers, ment 
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turn from Ireland. It was necessary that he should 
appoint a Commissioner anfi send a letter Some 
zealoug Pxesbyterians hoped that Crawford would be 
the Commissioner, and the ministers of Edinburgh 
drew up a paper 1n which they very intelligibly hinted 
tbat this was their wish William, however, selected 
Lord Carmichael, a fobleman distinguished, by good 
sense, humanity, and moderation.* The royal letter 
to the Assembly was eminently we in substance and 
impressive mm language. “ expect,” the King 
wrote, “ that your mafiagement shall be such that we 
may have no reason to repent of what we have done. ° 
We never could be of the mind that violence was 
suited to the advancing of true religion, nor do we 
intend that our authority shall ever be a tool .to the 
irregular passions of any party Moderation is what 
religion enjoins, what neighbwuring Churches expect 
from you, and what we recommend to you.” The 
Sixty and théir associates would probably have sbeen 
ylad to reply in language resembling that which, as 
some of them could well remember, had been held 
by the clergy to Charles the Second during his resi- 
dence 1p Scotland. But they had just been informed 
that there was in England a strong feelimg in favour 
of the rabbled curates, and that 1t Would, at such a 
conjuncture, be madness in the body which repre- 
sented the Presbyterian Church to quarrel with the 
King t The Assembly therefore ceturned a grateful 
and respectful answer to the royal letter, and assured 


’ € 
* Carmichael’s good quahties rans. He says “The clergy 


~*~ 


are fally admitted by the Epis- 
copalians. See the Historical 
Relation ofthe late Presbyterian 
General Assembly and the Pres- 
byterian Inquisition 

¢ See, in the Leven and Mel- 
ville Papers, Melville’s Letters 
written from pn at this time 
to Crawford, Rule, Williameon, 
ud ther vehement Presbyte- 


that were putt out, and come up 
make a great clamour many 
here encourage and rejoyce at 
It “There 1s nothmg now 
but the greatest sobnietie and 
moderation imaginable t be 
used, unless we will hazard the 
overturning of all and take this 
as earnest, and not ‘as imagina- 
tions and fears only ” 
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His Majestyghgt they had suffered too much from 
oppression ever to b® oppressors.* 

Meanwhile the troops all over the Gontjnent were 
going into winter quarters. The qampaign oy mim 
had everywhere been indecisive The onthe Contt- 
victory gained by Luxemburg at Fleurus 
had produced no importan® effect On the Upper 
Rhine great armies had eyed each other?” month after 
month, withoutyexchanging, a blow In Catalonia a 
few smal] forts hal been taken In the east of Europe 
the Turks had been succe&%ful on some points, the 
Christians on other points, and the termination of 
the contest seemed to be as remote as ever The 
coalition had in the course of the year lost one valu- 
able member, and gamed another Tite Duke of 
Lofrayne, the ablest captain in the Imperial service, 
was no more. He lad died, as he had |ived, an exile 
and a wanderer, and had bequeathed to his children 
nothing but his name and his nght@ It was popu- 
larly said that the confederacy could better have 
spared thirty thousand soldiers than such a general 
But scarcely had the allied Courts gone into mourn- 
ung for him when they were consoied by legrning that 
another prince, superior to him in powe1, gnd not in- 
ferior to hirfi in capacity or courage, had joined the 
league against France 

This was Victor Amadeus, Dake of Savoy He 
was a young many but he was already | | ft 
versed in those arts for which the stgtes- Bay: y joins the 
men of Italy had, ever since the thirteenth ™ 
century, been celebrated, those arts by which Castruc- 
cio Castracani and Francis’Sforza rose to greatness, 
and which Machiavel reduced to a systena, No sove- 
reign mm modern Europe has, with so smal] a prinq- 
pelity, exereised so great an influence during so long 


* Principal Acts of the Ge- Edinbnrghghe 16th day of Oc- 
neral As8embly of the Church of gober,_1690; Edinburgh, 1691 
Scotland h@ld in and begun at 
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a period. He had for a time submitjed, with a show 
of cheerfulness, but with secret reluctance ayd re- 
sentment, to the French ascendency When the war 
broke out, hé professed neutrahty; but entered into 
private negotiations with the Heuse of Austra. He 
would probably have continued to dissemble till he 
found some opportunity” of strikmg an unexpected 
blow, had, n&t his crafty schemes been discondéerted 
by the decision and vigour of Lewis. French army 
commanded by Catinat, an officer of great skill and 
valour, marched into Pieflmont. The Duke was in- 
formed that his conduct hafi excited suspicions which 
ke could remove only by admitting foreign garrisons 
into Turi and Vercelli. He found that he must be 
either the slave or the open enemy of his powerful 
and imperious neighbour His choice was soon matle, 
and a war began which, duringpseven years, found 
employment for some of the best generals and best 
troops of Lewi® An Envoy Extraordinary from 
Savoy went to the Hague, proceeded thence to Lon- 
don, presented his credentials in the Banqueting 
House, and addressed to William a speech which was 
speedily trgnslated into many languages and read in 
every part of Europe | The orator congratulated the 
King on the success 6f that great enterprise which 
had restored England to her ancient piace among 
the nations, and “had broken the chains of Europe 
“That my master,” he said, “cae now at length ven- 
ture to express feelings "hich have beer! long con- 
cealed in the razesses of his heart 1s part of the debt 
which he owes to Your Majesty You have ispired 
him with the hope of freedom after so many years of 
bondage.” * 

It had been detertnined that, during the approach- 
ing winter, a Congress of all the powers hostile to 
France should be held, at the Hague. Wiliam was 


* Monthiv Mercuries: aaa Gazettes of November & and 6 
1690 
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impatient to praceed thither But 1t was necessary 
that ke should firs? hold a Sesmon of Parliament. 
Early in October the Houses reassembled at Westmin- 
ster The members had generally come up in good 
humour Those Terres whom 1t was possible to 
concihate had been conciliated by the.Act of Grace, 
and by the large share which’ they had obtamed of the 
favours of the Crown. Those Whigs whb were capa- 
ble of learnmg had learngl much from the lesson 
which William given them, and had ceased to ex- 
pect that he would descend®from the rank ef a King 
to that of a party leader Both Whigs and Tories 
had, with few exceptions, been alarmed by the prose 
pect of a French invasion, and cheered by the news of 
the, victory of the Boyne The Sovereign who had 
shed lus blood for therr nation and ther religion 
stood at this moméht higher in public estimaticn 
than at any time since his accession. His speech 
frém the throne called forth the loud acclamations of 
Lords and Commons* Thanks were unanimously 
voted by both Houses to the King for his achieve- 
ments 1n Ireland, and to the Queen for the prudence 
with which she had, during his absence, governed 
England t{ Thus commenced 4 Session digtinguished 
among the Sessions of that reign by harmony and 
tranquillity No report of the debates has been pre- 
yerved, unless a long ai See dampoon, in which 
some of the speéchas made,on the first day are bus- 
lesqued in doggrel rhymes, may be called a report { 
The time of the Cqmmors appears to have been 
chiefly occupied in aiscussing questions arising out of 
the elections of the preceaing sprmg The. 

supphes necessary for the war, though larga 


* Van Cittesys tg the States Jampoon has ever been pmnted 
Geheral, Oct. 4 1690 I have seen it only in two can- 

¢t Lords’ Journals, Oct 6 temporary manuscnpts It 1s en 
1690 , Commons’ Journals, Oc- titled The Qpeming of the Session, 
tober8 = 4690 , 

¢ I am not aware that this 
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were granted with alacrity The nymber of regular 
troops for the next year was fixed at seventy thqusand, 
of whom twelge thousand were to be horse or dragoons. 
The charge Of this army, the greatest that England 
had ever maintained, amounted 4o about two millon 
three hundred thousand pounds, the charge of the 
navy to about eighteer! hundred thousand pounds, 
The charge “of the ordnante was included in' these 
sums, and was roughly estimated at gne eighth of the 
naval and one fifth of the military ¢xpenditure.* The 
whole ofthe extraordindry aid granted to the King 
exceeded four millions. ‘' 
. The Commons justly thought that the extraord1- 
nary liberality with which they had provided for the 
public service entitled them to demand extraordimary 
securities against waste and peculation A bill “was 
brought 1n empowering nine ¢'ommissioners to ex- 
namine and state the public accounts The nine were 
named in the bill, and were all members of the 
Lower House ‘he Lords agreed to the bill without 
amendments, and the King gave his assent.t 
The debates on the Ways and Means occupied a 
Ways and ,considerable part of the Session It was 
‘resolved that sixteen hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds should be raised by a dérect monthly 
assessment on land. The excise duties on ale and 
beer were doubled, and the import duties on raw 
suk, linen, timber, glass, and other articles, were 
mereased.} Thus far there was little difference of 
opinion. But, -soon the«smooth course of business 
was disturbed by a proposition which was much more 
popular than.just or humane Taxes of unprece- 
dented severity had been imposed , and yet 1t might 
well be doubted whether these taxes would be suf- 


Commons’ Journals, Oct. 9, 26, Stat. 2 W & M. sess 2.6. 
10 18 14 1690 ll 

+ Commons’ Jourhals of De, ¢ Stat 2 W & Mi sess 2. 
eemfer, £690, particularly of Dec. c1 3,4 
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ficient. Why, if was asked, should not the cost of 
the Irwh war be borr® by the Insh insurgents? How 
those insurgents had acted in their mo@k Parhament 
all the world knew, and nothing colld be more 
reasonable than to mete to them from their own 
measure They ought to be treated, as they had 
treated the Saxon colony Every acre which the Act 
of Seftlenfent had left them ought to be sewed by 
the state for the purpose of defraying that expense 
which their turbWlence and perverseness had made 
necessary It 1s not strange that a plan, which at 
once gratified national aftimosity, and held out the 
hope of pecuniary relief, should have been welcomed 
with eager dehght. A bill was brought m which 
bor& but too much resemblance to some of the laws 
pasted by the Jacobite legislators of Dubin By 
this, bill 1t was provaded that the property of every 
person who had been in rebellion against the King 
aad Queen since the day on whicly they were pro- 
claimed should be confiscated, and that the proceeds 
should be applied to the support of the war An ex- 
ception was made in favour of such Protestants as 
had mere’y submitted to superior force put to Pa- 
pists no indulgence was shown The royal prero- 
gative of clemency was lmitéd The ing might 
indeed, if such were his pleasure, spare the lives of 
his vanquished enemies but he-was not to be per- 
mitted to save sanyp part of their estates from the 
general dobm He was not to have jt in his power 
to grant a capitulation whieh should gecure to Insh 
Roman Catholics the enjoyment of their hereditary 
lands Nay, he was not to*be allowed to keep faith 
with persons whom he had already receivad to mercy, 
who had kissed’ his hand, and ha heard from his lips 
the promisesof »protectfon An attempt was made fo 
msert @ proviso in favour of Lord Dover Dover, 
who, wgth all his faults, was not wishout some Eng- 
lish feelyngs, had, by defehding the interests of, his 
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native country at Dublin, made hymgelf odious to 
both the Insh and the French.‘ After the battle of 
the Boyne hgs situation was deplorable. Neither at 
Limerick nor at Sait Germains could he hope to be 
welcomed In his despair, he threw himself at Wil- 
liam’s feet, promised to live peaceably, and was gra- 
ciously assured that he Itad nuthing to fear Though 
the royal wérd seemed to be pledged to *this ‘unfor- 
tunate man, the Commons resolvedg,. by a hundred 
and nineteen votes to a hundred twelve, that his 
property.should not be ‘exempted from the general 
confiscation 

The bill went up to the Peers but the Peers were 
not inclined to pass it without considerable amend-~ 
ments, and such amendments there was not tinfe to 
make. Numerous heirs at law, reversioners, and tre- 
ditors implored the Upper Howse to imtroduce such 
provisoes as might secure the mnocent against all 
danger of heing involved in the punishment of the 
guilty Some petitioners asked to be heard by coun- 
sel The King had made all his arrangements for a 
voyage to the Hague, and the day beyond which he 
could not postpone his departure drewnear. The bull 
was therefore, happily for the honour of Enghsh 
legislation, consigned to that dark reposkory mm which 
the abortive statutes of many generations sleep a 
sleep rarely disturbed by the historian or the anti- 

* t] 


Another question, whicn shghtly, and but shghtly, 
: discpmposed the tranquillity of this short 
roceedings 
agent Tor = SESSION, arose out of the disastrous and 
disgraceful battle of Beachy Head. Tor- 
rington had, immediately after that battle, been sent 


,” Burnet, 11. 67 See the December and the Ist of Jan 
Journals of both Houses, par- The bill itself will be found in 
ticularly the Commons Jourtals the archives of the House of 
of the 19th of Decentoer and the Lords,, 

Lords’ Journals of the Sath of 
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to the Towex gnd h&d ever since remained there. 
A technical difficulfy had arisen about the mode of 
bringing him to tnal There was no Jord High 
Admiral, and whether the Commpssionérs of the Ad- 
muiralty were competent to execute martial law was a 
point which to some jurists appeared not perfectly 
clear » The majority of the Judges held that the 
Commissioners were competent but, for the purpose 
of removing doubt, a bill was brought into the 
Upper House, to this bill several Lords offered 
an opposition which seem? to have been most un- 
reasonable The proposed law, they said, was a re- 
trospective penal law, and therefore objectionable 
If they used this argument mm good faith, they were 
ignorant of the very rudiments of the science of 
legtlation. To make a law for punishing that which, 
at the tume when 1t was done, was not punishable, 12 
contrary to all sound principle But a law which 
merely alters the criminal procedure may with per- 
fect propriety be made applicable to past as well as 
to future offences. It would have been the grossest 
injustice to give a retrospective operation to the law 
which made slavetrading felony But there was not 
the smallest injustice m enacting that the Central 
Criminal Court should try felonies committed long 
before that Court was in bemg In Torrington’s case 
the substantive law continued to be what it had al- 
ways been The definition of the crime, the amowa 
of the penalty, remaimed unaltered. The only change 
was in the form of procedare, and that change the 
legislature was perfectly justified in making retro- 
spectively It 1s mdeed hdrdly possible to believe 
that some of those who opposed the billavere duped 
by the fallacy &f which they contlescended to make 
use. The teuth probably 1s that the feeling of caste 
was strong among the Lords, That one of them- 
selves should be tried for his life by »court composed 
of plebeiens seemed to then a degradation of their 
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whole order If their noble brother bad offended, 
articles of :mpeachment ought tobe exhibited 
him Westminster Hall ought to be fitted up his 
peers ought to meet im their robes, and to give in 
heir verdict on their honour mLord High Steward 
ought to pronounce the sentence, and to break the 
staff There was an end’of privilege if an Earl was 
to be doomed to death by tarpaulins seated round a 
table in the cabin of a ship These feelings had. so 
much influence that the bill passed-the Upper House 
by a majority of only two* In the Lower House, 
where the dignities and immunities of the nobility 
~vere regarded with no frendly feeling, there was 
little difference of opmmion Torrington requested to 
be heard at the bar, and spoke there at great length, 
but weakly and confusedly He boasted of his servites, 
of his sacrifices, and of his wounds. He abused, the 
~ Dutch, the Board of Admiralty, and the Secretary of 
State The bilk, however, went through all 1ts stages 
without a division.f 
Early m December Torrington was sent under a 
ih tes, guard down the river to Sheerness. There 
tialendee- the Court Martial met on board of a 
oa fmgate named the Kent. The imvestiga~ 
tion lasted three days, and during those days the 
ferment was great in London Nothing was heard 
of on the exchange, in the coffeehouses, nay even at 
tke church doors, but Torrmgtor Varties ran high 
wagers to an, immense amount were depending 
rumours were hourly arciving by land and water, 
and every rumour was exaggerated and distorted by 
the way Frem the day on which the news of the 


* Lords’ Journals, Oct 30 have not been able to find 
1690 Ihe numbers are nevei + Van Citters’ to the States 
given im the Lords’ Journals. General, Nov }f 1690 The 
That the majority was only wo Earl of Torrington’s speech to the 
is asserted by Ralph, who had y House of Commons, 17.0. 
puppese, ‘some authority whieh 
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ominious bsttJje arrived, down to the very eve of 
the tril, public opinton“had been very unfavourable 
to the prisoner His name, we are told, by contem- 
porary pamphleteers, was hardly ever mentioned 
without a curse. But, when the crisis of his fate 
drew nigh, there was, as in our country there often 
18, @ reaction All his merit, his courage, tis good 
nature, his firm adherence to the Protestant religion 
in the evil times,.were remembered. It was impos- 
sible to deny that he was sunk in sloth and luxury, 
that he neglected the most ufiportant business for his 
pleasures, and that he cofild not say No to a boon 
companion or to a mistress but for these faults 
excuses and soft names were found. His fmends 
used without scruple all the arts which could raise a 
national feeling im his favour, and these arts were 
powerfully assisted by the intelligence that the hatred 
which was felt towards him in Holland had vented 
itsclf in indignities to some of his couhtrymen The 
cry was that a bold, jolly, freehanded English gentle- 
man, of whom the worst that could be said was that 
he liked wine and women, was to be shot 1n order to 
gratify the spite of the Dutch What passed at the 
trial tended to confirm the populace in this notion 
Most of the witnesses against the prisoner, were 
Dutch officers. The Dutch rear admiral, who took 
on himself the part of proggcutor,’ forgot himself so 
far as to accuse che yudges.of partiality When ad 
length, on the evening of the third dey, Torrington 
was pronounced not gwilty,°*many whe had recentl 
clamoured for his blood seemed to be well pleasa 
with his acquittal He returned to Lomdon freg, 
with his sword by his side As his yacut weal” up 
the Thames, every ship which he passed saluted him, 
He. took his ‘seat in the House of Lords, ayd even 
ventured to present himself at, court. By most of 
the pees looked coldly on him Withauz# would not 
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see hum, and ordered him to be dismnirsed “— the 
service.” 

There wasvanother subject about which oo vote 
animosity o¢ Was pasged by either of the Houses, but 
she the Wolpe about which there as reason to believe 
martin. that some acrimonious discussion took 
place in both. The Whigs, though mfich less-violent 
than in the’ preceding year, could not patiently see 
Caermarthen as hearly pryyme mini mnistgz as any Enghish 
subject could be under a prince“of William’s cha- 
racter ‘Though no man had taken a more promi- 
nent part in the Revolution than the Lord President, 
vhough no man had more to fear from a counter- 
revolution, his old enemies would not believe that he 
had from his heart renounced those arbitrary doctrines 
for which he had once been zealous, or that Ke could 
bear true allegiance to a govecnment sprung from 
resistance. Through the last sx months of 1690 he 
was mercilesslyfampooned Sometimes he was Kung 
Thomas, and sometimes Tom the Tyrant.t Wilham 
was adjured not to go to the Continent leaving his 
worst enemy close to the ear of the Queen. Halifax, 
who had, n the preceding year, been utgenerously 
and ungratefully persecuted by the Whigs, was now 


* Barnet, m=. 67, 68, Van from an Article in the Noticias 

gg to the States General, » Ordinarias of February 6. 1691, 
+ Dec & # 4§ 1690, An Mach d 

Lee Acconrt of some re- _ f In one Whig lampoon of 
markable Passages in the Life this year are these lines 
of ee of mbdest We" “ David om Wilms suceeded Beal L 
together some mbdest a eee eres 
sacks on the Tral and Acquit- Bat ‘tow King Thomas governs al 
ment, 1691,, Reasons for the In another are these lines 
Trial of the Earl of Tarrington “When Chavies did seem to fill the 
hy Impeachment, 1690, The  ,rnis tyraut Tom made England 
Parable of the Bearbasting 1690, groan'l  ¢ 
The Earl of Tornngton’s Speech A third says 
ve the toe of Commons, 1710 =“ Yorkshire Tom was rais d to honour, 


orrington was coldly re- For what cause noc kuew 
mae rey the petrs I leerned Mand will be the eat ¢o you 
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mentioned by them with respect and regret for he 
was the enemy of ther enemy* The face, the 
figure, the bodily infirmities of Caefmarthen were 
ridiculed.f Those dealings with the French Court 
in which, twelve yelirs before, he had, rather by his 
misfortune than by his faylt, been imphoated, were 
represented in the most odious colo He was re~ 
proached with his impeachment and hie imprison- 
ment. Once was savl, he had escaped but 
vengeance might still overtake him, and London 
might enjoy the long deferred pleasure of ‘keeing the 
old traitor flung off the ladder m the blue nband 
which he disgraced. All the members of his famul¥, 
wife, son, daughters, were assailed with savage invec- 
tiye and contemptuous sarcasm ¢ ll who were sup- 
posed to be clostly connected with him by political 
ties came in for a ‘portion of this abuse, and none 
had so large a portion as Lowther The feeling 
Yadicated by these satires was strong among the 
Whigs in Parliament. Several of them deliberated 
on a plan of attack, and were in hopes that they 
should be able to raise such a storm as would make 
it umposstble for Caermarthen to remain at the head 
of affaira. It should seem that, at this time, his 
“influence in the royal closet was not quite ‘what it 
had been. Godolphin, whom he did not love, and 
could not control, but whnse findncial skill had been 
greatly missed Gurrig the nummer, was brought back 
to the Treasury, and made First Commissioner 
Lowther, who was the Lord Premdent’s own man, 
still sate at the board, but no longer presided there. 
It us true that there was not then such’a difference as 


ra 3 
* A Whig poet compares the =f “A thin ilmatured ghost that hagnts 
uesses, as they Were . 


two 
often called, and gives George t med cies apo ee mtoenta: ‘ 


the preference over Thomas For my lady ucart; and I d euntrive 
“Ifa Marquess needs must steer us, 
arate.n petier in his stead, at sonnet eon and her sheuld 
Oo vour a oneer 
And has far a Wien beed.” “= 
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there now 1s between the First Lerd-and his col- 
leagues. Still the change was fmportant andomgni- 
ficant. Marlborough, whom Caermarthen disliked, 
was, 1n military affgirs, not less trusted than Godol- 
phin 1n financial affairs. The seals which Shrewsbury 
had resigned in the summer had ever since been lying 
in Wilham’s secret drawer. The Lord President 
probably expected that he should be cpzsulted before 
they were give away, but he ys disappomted 
Sidney was sent for from reland and the seals were 
delivered to him The first mtimation which the 
Lord President received of this important appoint- 
ment was not made im a manner likely to sooth his 
feglings. ‘ Did you meet the new Secretary of State 
going out?” said Wilham “No, Suir,” answered the 
Lord President, “I met nobody buv my Lord Sidney ” 
“‘ He 1s the new Secretary,” said Wilham “ Hewill 
edo till I find a fit man, and he will be quite willing 
to resign as sodén as I find a fit man Any otlter 
person that I could put mm would thmk himself ill 
used 1f I were to put him out.” If William had said 
all that was in his mind, he would probably have 
added thet Sidney, though not a great orator or 
statesman, was one of the very few English politicians 
who gould be as entirely trusted as Bentinck or 
Zulestem Caermarthen listened with a bitter smile 
It was new, he afcerwards said, to see a nobleman 
Paced in the Secretary’s officé, a» a footman was 
placed in a box at the theatre, merely in order to keep 
s seat till his‘ betters came* But this jest was a 
cover for serious mortification and alarm. The situa- 
tion of the pfime minister was unpleasant and even 
sperilous, atid the duration of his pewer would pro- 
bably have been short, had not fortune, just at this 
m ment, enabled him to confound his adversaries by 
rendering a great servige to the state. 


* See Lord Dartrouth’s Note f As to the de ns of the 
on Burnet, n 6, Whigs agaist Cacrinarthen, see 
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The Jacobsées had seemed 1n August to be com- 
pletely crushed Thé victory of the Boyne, 4 sscobite 
and the uvesistible explosion of patriefic, ™* 
feeling produced by the appearance of Tourville’s 
fleet on the coast ef Devonshire, had cowed the 
boldest champions of hereditary nght» Most of the 
chief plotters had passed some weeks in confinement 
or 1n con ent. But, widely as the ‘ramifications 
of the consp had extended, onlf one traitor had 
suffered the punishment of his cme This was a 
man named Godfrey Cross, who kept an vin on the 
beach near Rye, and who, when the French fleet was 
on the coast of Sussex, had given information to 
Tourville. When 1t appeared that this solitary ex. 
ample was thought sufficient, when thé danger of 
invasion was over, when the popular enthusiasm 
excited by that dangtr had subsided, when the leipty 
of the government had permitted some conspirators? 
te leave their prisons and had encofiraged others to 
venture out of their hidingplaces, the faction which 
had been prostrated and stunned began to give signs 
of returning animation. The old traitors again mus- 
tered at the old haunts, exchanged signifyant looks 
and eager whispers, and drew from their pockets 
hibels on thé Court of Kensington, and letters im 
milk and lemon juice from the Court of Samt Ger- 
mains. Preston, Dartmoyth, Clarendon, Penn, were 
among the most busy Wyth them was leagued tae 
nonjuring Bishop of Ely, who was still permitted by 
the government to reside inthe palace, now no longe1 
his own, and who had, but a short time before, called 
heaven to witness that he detested the thought of, 
mviting foreigners to 1yvade England.® One good 
opportunity had been Jost but another was at hang, 
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Burnet, u. 68, 69, and a very marthen and Godolphin, see 
significant protest m the Lords’ Godolphin’g letter to Wilham 
Journals” October 30 1690 As edated March 20 169). m Dal- 
to the relafions between Caer- ryn2p 
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and must not be suffered to escapa. «The usurper 
would soon be again out of Engiand. The admimus- 
tration wguid soon be again confided to a weak 
woman and @ divided council. The year which was 
closing had certainly been unlucky, but that which 
was about to commence might be more auspicious. 
In December a meeting of the leading Jacobites 
ueeting ofthe @ 2S held.* The sense of phe assembly, 
leadingcon §=©6 Which consisted exclusive], of Protestants, 
was that something ougtit to be attempted, 
but that the difficulties Were great. None ventured 
to recommend that James should come over unac- 
companied by regular troops. Yet all, taught by the 
experience of the preceding summer, dreaded the 
effect whicn might be produced by the sight of 
French uniforms and standards 02 English ground 
A paper was drawn up which would, 1t was haped, 
-convince both James and Lewis that a restoration 
could not be eff«cted without the cordial concurrence 
of the nation France, — such was the substance of 
this remarkable document, -— might possibly make 
the island a heap of ruins, but never a subject pro- 
vince. It,was hardly possible for any purson, who 
had not had an opportunity of observing the temper 
of the public mind, to imagine the savage and dogged 
determination with which men of all classes, sects, 
and factions, were prepared to resist any foreign 
p.tentate who should attempt to ccaquer the king- 
dom by force pf arms. Nor could England be go- 
verned as a Reman Catholic country There were 
five millions of Prctestants in the realm there were 
not a hundred-thousand Fapists that such a mmority 


* My account of thr con- Book vi, and the Lafe of James, 
sparacy 1s chiefly taken from the u 441 Narcissus Luttrell re- 
evydence, oral and documentary marks that no rnoman Cathalie 
which was produced on the trial appeared to have been admitted 
f the arrears See flso to the consultations of the cone 

urnet, u. 69, 70., Appendix spirators. 
to Delryxple’s Membuirs, Part IL 
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should keep down such a majority was physically um- 
possible, and°to physical impossibility all other cou- 
siderations must givé’way James would therefore 
do well to take without delay such meastre’ as might 
indicate his resolutign to protect the established re- 
hgion Unhappily every letter which arrived from 
France, contaimed something? tending to umntate feel- 
ings which 14.was most desirable to sovth Stores 
were everywhexe current of slights eoffered at Saint 
Germains to Protestants who had given the highest 
proof of loyalty by following imto banishment a 
master zealous for a faith*which was not their own. 
The edicts which had been issued agamst the Huy 
guenots might perhaps have been justified by the 
anarchical opinions and practices of those sectaries 
but #t was the height of injustice and of mhospitality 
to put those edicts in force against men who had 
been driver from their country solely on account*of 
their attachment to a Roman Catholy King Surely 
sons of the Anglican Church, who had, in obedience 
to her teaching, sacrificed all that they most prized 
on earth to the royal cause, ought not to be any 
longer interdicted from assembling in some modest 
edifice to celebrate her rites and to receive her con- 
solationa. Ata announcement that Lewis had, at the 
request of James, permitted the English exiles to 
worship God according to their national forms would 
be the best prelude to the great attempt. That 
attempt ought to be made“early m the sprmg A 
French force must undoubtedly agcompany Has 
Majesty But he must declare that he brought that 
force only for the defence of his person and for the 
protection of his loving subjects, and that, as soon as 
the foreign oppressors had been expelled, the foreign 
deliverers should be dismissed. He must also pro- 
mise to govern according to law, and must refer 
the poipts which had been in dispugfe between him 
and his pgople to the decisivn of a Pashament, 
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It was determined that Preston should carry to 
ee Saint Germans the‘resolufions and sug- 
tors itera | gestions of the conspirators. . John Ash- 
toxin Ge- ton, &@ person who had been clerk of the 

closet to Mary of Modena when she was 
on the throng, and who was entirely devoted to the 
interests of the exiled iamily, undertook to procure 
the means ‘of conveyance, and for that purpose en- 
gaged the cooperation of a hothea’ed young Jaco- 
bite named Elhot, who only kne# in general that a 
service gf some hazard was to be rendered to the good 
cause. 
« Tt was easy to find in the port of London a vessel 
the owner of which was not scrupulous about the use 
for which «t might be wanted Ashton and Elhot 
were 1ntroduced to the master of a smack named the 
James and Ehzabeth The Jacebite agents pretended 
to be smugglers, and talked of the thousands of pounds 
which might bengot by a single lucky trip to France 
and bach again A bargain was struck a sixpence 
was broken , and all the arrangements were made for 
the voyage 

Preston, was charged by his friends with a packet 
Papersentrun, CONtaInIng several important papers. Among 
edtoPreson these was # list of the Enghsh fleet fur- 
nished by Dartmouth, who was mm communication 
with some of his o'd companions 1n arms, a minute 
of, the resolutions. which had ‘eem adopted at the 
meeting of the conspirators, and the heads of a De- 
claration which 1t was thought desirable that James 
should publish at the moment of hus landing There 
were also six er seven letvers from persons of note in 
the Jacobite party Most of these letters were para- 
bles, but parables waich 1t was not difficult to unnd- 
die One plotter used the cant of the law There was 
hope that Mr Jackson, would soon recover his estate 
The new landlord was a hard man, and had set the 
freeholaers agamst kim. A little matter rvould re- 
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deem the whole property The opimions of the best 
counsel weré in Mf Jackson’s favour All that was 
necessary was that he should himself appear in West- 
minster Hall The final hearmg ough’ to be before 
the close of Easter Term. Other writers affected the 
style of the Royal Exchange. There was great de- 
mand*for a cargo of the nght sort. There was reason 
to hope thaithe old firm would soon ftrm profitable 
connections WNh houses with whieh it had hitherto 
had no dealings.» This was evidently an allusion to 
the discontented Whigs. But, 1t was added, the ship- 
ments must not be delayed Nothing was so dan- 
gexous as to overstay the market. If the expected 
goods did not arrive by the tenth of March, the whole 
profit of the year would be lost. As to cetails, entire 
reiance might be placed on the excellent factor who 
war going over C@larendon assumed the character 
of a matchmaker ‘There was great hope that tho 
business which he had been negwtiating would be 
brought to bear, and that the marriage portion would 
be well secured ‘Your relations,” he wrote, in allu- 
sion to his recent confinement, “have been very hard 
on,me this last summer Yet, as soon ag I could go 
safely abroad, I pursu€d the busmess.” Catharine 
Sedley entfusted Preston with a letter in which, 
without allegory or circumlocution, she complained 
that her lover had left her a daughter to support, and 
begged very hawd fer money But the two most am- 
poitant despatches were from Bishop Turner They 
were directed to‘Mr and Mrs Reddimg but the lan- 
guage was such as it would be thought abject m any 
gentleman tu hold except to royalty The Bishop 
assured Their Majesties that he was devoted to thejr 
cause, that he earnestly wished for a great occasion 
to prove his zeal, and ‘that he would no more swerve 
from his duty to them than renounce his hope of 
heaven He added, in phraseology. metaphorical mn- 
deed, but perfectly inteiligibye, tnat he wag the 
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mouthpiece of several of the nonjurmg,prelates, and 
especially of Sancroft. ‘Suir, I spéak in the plural,”— 
these are the words of the letter to James,—* be- 
cause I write iny elder brother’s sentiments as well as 
my own, and the rest of our faraly” The letter to 
Mary of Moglena 1s to the same effect. ‘I say this 
in behalf of my elder brother, and the rest of my 
nearest relgtitns, as well as from myself? * 

All the letters with which Preston fas charged re-~ 
ferred the Court of Saint Germainé to him for fuller 
information. He carried‘ with him minutes in his 
own handwniting of the sunjects on which he was to 
converse with his master and with the munistersa of 
Lewis, These minutes, though concise and desultory, 
can for the most part be interpreted without diffi- 
culty The vulnerable points of the coast are men- 
tioned. Gosport is defended only by palisades. The 
gaftison of Portsmouth 1s small. The French fleet 
ought to be outem April, and to fight before the 
Dutch are in the Channel There 1s a memorandum 
which proves that Preston had been charged, — by 
whom it 1s easy to guess,— with a commission rela- 
ting to Pennsylvania, and there are a few broken 
words cleariy 1mporting that some at least of the non- 
juring bishops, when they declared, befote God, that 
they abhorred the thought of inviting the French over, 
were dissembling f 


* The genumeness of these sion given to me from Mr P — 
letters was once contested on very «Fr Fl hraidur Eng and D 


frivolous grounds Bit the letter 
of Turner to Rancroft, which 1s 
among the Tanner .papers in the 
Kodleian Library, and which will 
be found in the Life of Ken, by a 
Layman, must convince the most 
incredulous, 

+ ‘chememorandum relating to 
Pennsylvania ought to be quotel 
together with the two Sentences 
which precade it. “a comm 


from joming— two vessels of 
1502 price for Pensilvania for 
18 or 14 months.” I have hittle 
doubt that the first and third of 
these sentences are parts of one 
memorandum, and that the words 
which evidently rel&te to the fleets 
were jotted down at a different 
time in the place left vacant 
between two linea. The words 
relating to the Bishops dre thesc 
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! ry paisa Mary now ready for Preston’s departure. 
But the owner of th€ James and Elizabeth ean arr 
had conceed a suspicion that the expedi-, the pict sives 
tion for which his smack had been hired 
was rather of a politcal than of a commercial nature. 
It occurred to him that more might be made by in- 
formutg agaifist his passéngers than by carrying 
them safely telligence of what was’ passing was 
conveyed to the Lord Pyesident.* No intelligence 
sould be more Welcome to him _ He was delighted 
to find that 1t was in hid power to givo a signal 
proof of his attachment td the government which his 
enemies had accused him of betraying He took his 
measures with his usual energy and dexterity . Yas 
eldest son, the Earl of Danby, a bold, Volatile, and 
somewhat eccentric young man, was fond of the sea, 
lived much among sailors, and was the proprietor of 
a small yacht of marvellous speed. This vessel, welb 
raanned, was placed under the command of a trusty 
officer named Buillop, and was sent down the river, as 
if for the purpose of pressing mariners. 

At dead of night, the last might of the year 1690, 
Preston, Ashton, and Elliot went on board, ae 
of ther smack near the Tower They Frgson and his 
were in gre&it dread lest the} should be ~ 
stopped and searched, either by a fmgate which lay 
off Woolwich, or by the guard posted at the vlock- 
house of Gravesond.? But, when they had passed beth 
fngate and blockhouse without beng challenged, 
their spirits rose their appetites became keen they 
unpacked a hamper well stored with roast beef, mince 
ples, and bottles of wine, and were just sitting down to, 
thew Christmas cheer, when the alarm was given that 9 
swift vessel from Tilbury was flying through the water 


“The Modest Inquiry —The Bi- frends’ The Modest Inqmry 
shops’ Auswer— Not the chilling was the pamphlet which hinted 
of them —yBut the satisfymg of ’ at Duwittin 
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after them. They had scarcely tima t hide them- 
selves in a dark hole among the Pravel which was the 
ballast of ther smack, when the chase was over, and 
Bullop, at thé head of an armed party, came on board. 
The hatches were taken up theacongpirators were ar- 
rested, and their clothes were strictly examined. 
Preston, in his agitation,“had dropped’ on the'gravel 
his official. sé&4l and the packet of whje.. he was the 
bearer The seat was discovered whefte it had fallen 
Ashton, aware of the importanc8 of the papers, 
snatched them up and fined to conceal them but 
they were soon found i his bosom 
The prisoners then tried to cajole or to corrupt 
Billon They called for wine, pledged him, praised 
his gentlemanlike demeanour, and assured him that 
if he would accompany them, nayg if he would only 
let that little roll of paper falt overboard imto.the 
Thames, his fortune would be made The tide of 
affairs, they saidy was on the turn things could not 
go on for ever as they had gone on of late, and if 
was in the captain’s power to be as great and as 
rich as he could desire Bullop, though courteous, 
was inflexible. The conspirators becamt senmble 
that their necks Were in imminent danger The 
emergency brought out strongly the true characters 
of all the three, characters which, but for such an 
emergency, might have remained for ever unknown 
Preston had alwaye been reputed a ‘ughspirited and 
gallant gentleman but the near prospect of a dun- 
geon and a gallews altogether upmahned him. Elhot 
stormed and blasphemed, vuwed that, 1f he ever got 
free, he would be revenged, and, with horrible 1m- 
precations; called on the thunder to stnke the yacht, 
and on London Bridge to fall m and crush her 
ton alone behaved with manly firmness. 
ate in the evening the yacht reached Whitehall 
Stairs, and theeprisoners, strongly guarded, were 
conductsd to the Secrethry’s office. The papers 
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which had beer, found in Ashton’s bosom were in- 
spected that night by Mottamgham and Caermarthen, 
and were,,on the following morning, sput by Caer- 
marthen into the hands of the King’ 

Soon 1t was known all over London that a plot 
had been detected, that the messengers, whom the 
adherents of James had sen€ to solicit the help of an 
invading arn: from France had been aitested by the 
agents of the vigilant and en A ergctie Lord President, 
and that documeiMary evi ee which might affect 
the lives of some great meff, was in the possession of 
the government The J Scobites were terrorstricken 
the,clamour of the Whigs against Caermarthen w's 
suddenly hushed, and the Session ended in perfect 
harmony On the fifth of January the Kang thanked 
the Houses for their support, and assured them that 
he would not grant? away any forfeited property in 
Ireland tall they should reassemble He alluded to 
the plot which had just been distovered, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the fmends of England would 
not, at such a moment, be less active or less firmly 
united than her enemies. He then signified his 
pleasure that the Parhament should adjourn On 
the following day he set out, attended by a fplendid 
train of nobYes, for the Congréss at the Hague * 


5 Lords and Commons’ Journals, Jans5. 1697, London Gazette, 
an. 8, ~ 
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Antrim, Alexander Macdonnell, Earl of, 
flight of his divisior*at the Boyne 264 
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eT Sir Thomas, his execution, 
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Arrested, 364. 

Athanasian Creed question of, 100, 101 
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report of the Irsh soldiers, 41, 42 
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takes oath of allegiance to Willir.m, 
$822 His resentment against Mont- 


gomery, 831 
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Beaufort, Henry Somerset, Duke of , 
entertains William at Badminton, 311 

Beaumont, Colonel, at the Boyne, 257 

Belfast, 248 
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chef 334 

Beveridge, member of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 99 His sermon before 
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Billop, arrests Jacobite emussaries in the 
Thames, 364 
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26 
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Boyne, battle of the, 262 267, fight 
of James, 268. Loss in the two 
armies, 270, 271 
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Caermarthen, Thomas Osborn, Mar- 
quess of (Earl of Danby), Parlia- 
mentary attack on, 29 His infln- 
ence with Wilham HI, 111 144 
Becomes chief inmster, 167 His 
svstem of parliamentary corraption, 
173 One of the Council of Nine, 
229 Chief adviver ef Mary, 230 
His advice in the council disregarded,“ 
297 Hated by tha Wings, 354 
Parliamentary intrigues against, 355 
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information of Jacobite plot, $63 
Has the emtsaries arrested, 364 
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ham, 365 
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ment of French Huguenots, 36 Slain 
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Culderwood, George, 342 note. 

Cambon, Colonel, 412 

Cambridge University, Election for 
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Cameron, Sir Ewan, of Lochiel, keeps 
up the war in the Highlands, 318 
Wounded 1n separating %a quarrel, 
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Cannon superseded in the command of 
the Highland army, 318 

Capel, Sir Henry, Commussioner of 
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82 Defends Clarendon in the Privy 
Council, 287" \ 

Carmichael, Lord, Wilhiam’s Commtis- 
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sembly, 344 - 

Curnickfergus, taken by Schomberg, 45 
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Castlemaine, Ruger Palmer, Earl of, 


umpeached, 140 
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into Piedmont, 346 ° 


Charlemont, taken by Schomberg, 217 
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CharlessDuke of Lorraine, takes Mentz 
61 


Chester, Willam’s departuw from, for 
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Clarendon Henry Hyde, Earl of , takes 
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by order of the Privy Council, 237 
His letter to James, 361. 
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the corrupting of Parliament, 174 

Clifford, Mrs, a Jacobite agent, 2384, 
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trigues with the Jacobites,38°%7 The 
chiefs betray each other, 382 

Coldstream Guards, 62 

Collier, Jeremy a nonjuror, 85,086 

Commons, House of, See Parliament. 

Comprthension Bill, its object defeated 
by Convocation, 121 

Compton, Henry, Bishop of London, 
his clans for the pnmacy 114° His 
discontent at being passed over 115 

Coningsby Thomas, Paymaster General 
under Wilham, 250 One of the 
Lords Justices for Ireland, 311 

Convocation, Constitu‘ion of, 1]1 

Convocation of 1689, its temper, 1038 
104. Exaspergted by proceedings in 
Scotland, 108, 109 Meets, 116 
The Houses differ on the Address, 
119 Waste of time by the Lower 

Jealousies in, 121 
note Prevogued, 121 . 

Conyngham Sir Albert leader of Ennis 
kulen Dragoons, 258 

Cork,taken by Marlborough, 314 

Cornish, Henry, lus attaimder reversed, 
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Cornwall, levies in, in expectation of 
French landjng, 286 

Corporation Bull, 145 

Cratford, Ear of, presides at the tor 
ture of Neville Payne, 335 

Cromwell, O/iver reference to, in ques: 
tion of ouths, 72 a 

Crone, a Jacobite emussary, 222 Ar 
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nested, 228 His trial, 283 Con 
viction, 234. ‘Sav his life by 
giving mformatiod, 285 ©” 

cross, Godfrey, executed for giving 1n- 
formation to Yourville, 357 

Cutts, John, at the Boyne, 257 


© 
Dalrymple, Sir John (Master of Stair), 
opposes Montgomery in the Scotch 
° Parliamfént, 328 
Danby, Et of (the younger), 367 
Danes, in Wilham’s a! say at the Boyne, 
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Dartmouth, George Legge, Lord, takes, 
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for Saint Germans, 360 

Delamere, Henry Booth, Lord, bus 
jealousy of Halifax, 87 Retires 
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Devolshire, muster of, in | xpectation of 
French landing, 285 2 

Devonéhire, Willam Cavendish, Ear] of, 
inquiry into his case,6 One of the 
@ouncil of Nine, 229 

Dodwell, Henry , a nonjuror, 87 His 
strange theories, 88 

Jonore, James II.’s head quarters at, 
255 

Dorchester, Crnntess of (Catharine 
Sediy), her letter to James, 361 

Jorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of one 
of the Council oi’ Nine, 229 

Dover, Henry Jermyn, Lord, makes his 
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Jouglas, James, at the Boyne, 257 
262 ¥% rr . 
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)ryden, John, his dedication to Hah ’ 
fax, 289 

Jublin, James II’s Court at, 211 , 
Excitement in, on the news of Wile 
ham's landing, 249 Return of 
James's army from the Boyne, 272 
Evacuated by Jacobite troops ,, Wil 
hem’s entry into, 274 

Jundalk, Schomberg s camp at, 49 53 

Yunlop, a Scotch Presbyterian Mins- 
ter, 833 » 
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Ecclesiastical Commission, appointed by 
Wilham II, 96 Its first proceed. 
mgs, 97 Discussions regarding the 
Euchans® 98 The baptismal ser 
vice, th@ surplice, Presbytenan 
ordination, 99 ‘The Calendar, the 
Athanasian Creed, 100 

Eland, Lord, 34 

Elhot, a Jacofite agent, 860 Ar 
rested, 36 

England, Parhamentary corruption im, 
171 Prevalente thereof after the 
Restoration, 174 Not diminished by 
the Revolution, 175 Danger after 
the battle of Reachy Head, 242 
Spint of the nation roused, 243, 244 
Excitement against the French, 288 
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gard to oaths of allegiance, 66 wAr- 
guments for acknowledginp’ Willian 
and Mary, 6770 Arguments of 
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take the oaths, 76, 77 Wath ex- 
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Enniskillen Dragoons, 258 At the 
Boyne, 266 

Enonwkilleners remforce Schomberg s 
army, 46 

Ephesus, Council of, appealed to in the 
question of the Athanasian Creed 
100 and note. 

Essex, Arthur Cafel, Earl of , inquiry 
into the cause of his death, 2 

Lwertsen, Dutch admiral, joins the } ng- 
lish fleet at St. Helens, 236 Hs 
brave conduct in the battle of Beachy 
Head, 240 


Ferguson, Robert, becomes a Jacobite, 
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Finland Regiment, at the Boyne 268 
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Fort William, 320 
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France, coalition against (1689), 61 
Freeman, Mrs ,” name assumed by the 
ag of ee neh 191 
Fuller, Wilham, a Jacobite emissary 
921 His double et Be 223 
Cc 


Gallican Church distractions in, 66 

George, Prince of Denmark, offers to 
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offer rejected, 282 
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Athlone , at the Bune, 257 

Glengarry, Mscdonald of  Sée 
donald. 
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Hales, Sir Edward, unpeached, 139 

Halifax, George Savile, Viscount, Par 
liamentary attack on, 31 Cleared 
from blame, 34 His retirement, 
125” Questioned before the “ Mur 
der Committee,” 141 

Hamilton, Willam Douglas, Bake of, 
Wilham’s opinion of hm, 821 His 
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Church, 827, 328 
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viour at the Boyne, €64, 2 Taken 
prisoner, his interview witlWilfam, 
267 eo 

Hamilton Gustavus. See Boyne, Lord 

Hampden, Richard, appomted Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 178 

Hampden, John, his evidence against 
Halifax, 141 His virulence, 142 
His violent proceedings in Parlia- 
ment 148, 144  Exclyded from 
the Parlument of 1690, 166 

Veistings's regiment at the Boyne, 257 

Henderson, Thomas, of Prsley, 34) 
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to by the Churah, 69 
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Hodges, Colonel Robert, 62 
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‘ then, 29 On Halifax, 31 

Hyguenots in Schomberg’s army, 35 
Conspiracy among them, 50 Atthe 
Boyne, 258 
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threatens the invasion of England, 
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ings in the North, 221 Ther se- 
cret printing presses, 290 Thgir 
“Form of prayer and humbaton,” 
291 Which 1s imputed to the non- 
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take oath of allegiance to William, 
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Their advice to James, 359 

James II , his despondency, 88 Re- 
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Melfort 44 Offers battle to Schom- 
berg, 49 Detaches Sarsfield into 
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Ieffteye, Lord, in the Tower, feelings 
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His interview wit John Tiftchin, 24. 
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Luttrell, Colonel Simon , Governor of 
Dublin for James, 249 

J uxemburg, Francs Henry, Duke of, 
gains the battle of Fleprus, 241 
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